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INTRODlJCTrON 


L Xni: (hmIit ntul that havo ht'tai li/nuthvHt 

in thr {oi'UK'r j»ai*t oi thi‘< \\'oi‘K, 
h(‘ <‘(m(inu<ah iihiail I !m* p-*^* '»* 

i?i this l uurili 15ouk, w hi(‘h n‘!at<‘s IfHla* 

Iii-torv wT ih<‘ rlrarrii. l V<aa t la* rnuimrurmiriil »«>ufth 
ul’tifi'- ’-ixhTnth ranltu'v, ila* iarr of rali^ioii ^\a<‘"'''^ 
rainarka!)!}’ rhajiLvad ; tla* «!ivi>it)ns lhal hial ior 
jiirriy jHM'pu xtal tia* rinirrii iiaTaa>ad (‘on>it!a]'a- 
hh ; and tlir (din''(ian that r<Tmijni^h- 

ni tla‘ (‘-iahh'^hnd fni'ni*- <d‘ diviia* wanshlp, and 
tnx'i'tad tia*ih*'<‘! 't as i nto saparat <* a^vcaddins, n|i»Mi 
jn’inrijdas dilhnanit iVoin ihnsr (d’ tla‘ Iinnian 
hiriarr!n% nudhidind I’ra.m day in da\’. Thi-- ni!'- 
rnnistaurr rnidt'r^' it i{njw»'-ih!n to jn’r-nni in t»nn 
ixantart rd saria>, ur, a^ it \\'rr*o in oia« nontinund 
lahlnlsirta th<‘ n\inil-. \ ndo, and rnvohn 
t}on>, that h*tj>jH*:u<l in thr r!»ur<‘In dj\‘{dtal i|s 
nirinhr]'-, ^ind r?ilh< Irind ihr dondnion <d’ it> 
t\;;!n|s, hVom tha jMM'iod on which ^^'c now 
ca1r»\ the i>otal ol' union anionp- ( heistiaus, that 
had hrcjj thrna'd h\ a hiintl i>I>cdit‘nco to the !{o- 
man jM>ntid's, \vn^ cuny whcri* rithci* dis>olvcil, or 
a{ least, ]'c!a\i‘d ; and ('ons.Mjianit ly thi< [♦criod (^f 
oiir historv inn'«l 1 m‘ dividt^d into a. mull it u<i(* (d* 
hranrhes, i)ito a> man\ parts a> tlnur wane ramous 
.sc<‘ts that arose in this cciituin-. 

li. It is howcvci* pro|*{*r to oi^'^erve hero, tliat irnM<tfr> 
manvof{!)(‘ '.vhi(‘h di'^tini:ni>hed thi< orti- '‘‘‘k’ ‘ 

tnrv hud a manitC'^t relation to the ohnrcli in >u^v ?n;n 
."efa-raJ, and not to an\ ('firistian* -oci<n '. in nat'- 

i; "J . 
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ti^‘ular. And as ihi^sr ovnntslfosorv(^ to be men- 
tioiOMl srpctralely, on aeef)ur»t oftlunr reinarkal>l(‘ 
leiubmey to tljrow a liylit ii]K) 1 i tbo stalt^ ordiris- 
tiiinity in f^eneral, as \v<*il us upon the bislory <>1* 
eae]i purli<a]lur (dn*islian so<*i(‘ty, \vv s!utll tian'e- 
fere divide ibis !nMirli> liook into two main roiid 
))rincij)al jKii'ls, of wbieh the onr^ shall e-ontain tlie 
(ieneral, ajid the (jther the l^irticailar History of 
the. (jhrisiian r<*lii;ion. 

riuv^rm^na 111. "I'o tlii' (omeral History behave: all those 
events whieh relate to ihe state (>!’ diristianity, 

— iiwxtent. (M)nsider<‘<l in ilsidt‘ and hi its utmcist (‘\1ejit, to 
th(‘ ( ■hristiaji < Inireb viea ed in the uentnal, and 
ahstraefed Irojn tin* miserable and nndliidi<‘d di- 
visions into \vh!<-b it was rent by l!ie |»assions ot‘ 
nam. l’nd(n* this head we shad tala* notiee o(* 
the advanefnnenl and ])ro54vess of ( 1n islianity in 
gen(*ral, witluMit any regarri to llie partieular s<a*ls 
that w<n‘e thus inslnimcmtal in ] i'oiiKhing its in- 
teia'sls ; nor shall we omii tlte l oiisideration «-!* 
<*ertain doeti-iia^s, rites, rnid instil ntioiis, a hi(*h 
ap|H‘ar<‘d M'oilliy ol duiniission to aii, or, at l(^as1, 
to (In' gr<‘atest ]>urt <d* the ( Inlstian sta'cs, and 
whieh (‘ons<M|tunitly ))rodu<*ed e> ery\\'here <'haJig(^s 
and improvejmmts of more or !<‘ss imporlanee. 

raiticui:ir l\\ In tla^ Ha,rti(‘Hiar I Sistctry o»‘ this <‘e)ilmy, 
propose ])assitia: in j*evi<‘w, iti tlanr proper 

0] 'd<n’, t!ie various sects into wirH*h th(_^ Christijin 
ehuia'h was divided. I'lns part <d‘ onr \\<)rk, i*or 
the* sake ofmc^tliiul ami jneeision, W(‘ shall suhdi- 
vale into two. In tlu' fust ae sliall eompivlnMul 
what relates to the m(»r(' aiu i(‘nt { liristian s(a ts, 

1) olh in th(‘ ('ast<n’n and wesltnu liennsplunes ; 
M bile stH'ofid sindl he <‘oiilimaI to tlie history 
oi'tlufse inor<‘ nunlern soei<’li(*s, the f!at(' (dAvhose 
itriiiie. Is ]tus|(‘rio]‘ to 1 he f {elornadion infon niany. 
In the ju ronnts that are laere 1o hs' eiven (>f the 
eirc’umsianees, lalfn anti <h>et!'i!H‘s o]‘ t‘aeh seet, 
the in(‘lla>d laid tloAs ii in tin* pielaee to tins work 
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hIiuH he rij^orously (^h^erved, as far as is possible; 
siiH‘e it seems llie most adapted to lead us to an 
aeeurate kuowJediro of the Jiatiire, progn^ss, and 
<d‘ (‘very Cliristiau soei<‘ty, that arose in 
these limes of discord. 

V. Tlie most momeulous event tliat distin- niston oi 
guish(‘d the church after the lift eentli <!i'uturv, »nd 
we may adtl, the most gloiious of all the n^volu- 
lions that hapjxmed in slat(M>f (diristianity 
since the linu' of its divine and imnualal Foiind('r, 

M'as that happy change introdue«‘d iiito rc'ligion 
\vJn(*h is known l>y (he tilh‘ of the Blessed Ht'for- 
niation. This graml n‘Volulion, which arose* in 
Saxony trom Mindl he'giimiiigs, not <mly spread 
itself with the utmost rapidity thiongl) all the 
I'hn'opean pn>vin(‘(*s, l)ut also < xtend(‘d its ethcaiW 
joon^ or le.-s to tin* iiiosl distant parts of the ghdu*, 
and may lu> justly (‘onsidered as the main and 
pi’iiu'ipai spring whi(‘h lias moved the nations from 
that illns(]’i(.»ns p<*r!otl, and o<*(*asioiu*<l the grea(t*st, 
part I)oth of civil and r(*!igious nnolutioiis 

that till the aiOiaN of history rlown to onr times. 

"idle tae(‘ olM’hn’ope was, in a. mm'c especaad man- 
n(‘i‘, <*liang<‘d by llii> grtval event, ddie ]>i*<‘s('nt 
age feels yet, in a ^s‘*n-ikle mamn*!*, and ages to 
eonu* W'iii (*oi?tiime to poi'coivi*, tin* inestimalih* 
advanlagrs it prjjduca-d, and the ineoiiV(*niene<'s of 
\\hi<‘h it has i»<*e!i (h<* inncc#*nt o(*(‘asion. Idie 
iiistory therefma* Oi' sne!i an jmjvorlant revolution, 
from wlnnna* so many olhej’s haV(* d(‘ri\ed lln*ir 
origin, and >\lH)se !*elati(ms :md <‘onncs\i(»ns arc 
so (*xtensiv(* and miiversal, (hemands nndon!>t(‘(lIy 
a peculiar degree of atleniion, and luis an nn- 
questionahle riglit to llie p]'inei[»al [ilaei* in such 
a >vork as this. We tli(‘refore now pi^oceinl to 
give a <^omp('ndi(Mis view <»f tin* niod<*rn history of 
the Christian clnireh, a<x‘ording to tin* j)lan and 
jrn‘lhod alr(*adv laid dmvn* 
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SIXTKBNTH CENTURY. 


Sl'.CTlON I. 

I III; iii.'^rouv OF Tin; iii.iTni.M.vnoN. 


Thk History of tiu' KcfoiTiiitlioii is loo aniplo 
find I'xU'nsivc to 1 r* cojii)ii<‘ 1 !<ti( 1 ('( 1 , witlionl <t 
curtain dugrui' of conrusion, in liiu iininli'rrnjituu 
iiarratioii of onu suction; wo sludi llicrurori' di- 
vi<lu it into i^^oiir Parts. 

Tln^ I'^iiiST will contain An Aci-onnt of tin' 
Statu of Cliristianily lu'forc the Coniniuncctncnl 
of tin' lici'onnation. 

The Second, Tlic History of tin* itcl’orniaticn 
from its tirst lh*ginnings until the Dale of the 
(onfession drawn up at Angshnrg, 

'I'lie Tniitn will uxhihit A \ iew of lli<“ same 
History, from this latter Pmiod to tiu' (om- 
niencenient of tin* War of Smalcald. .And, 

Tin* J'oi. ii rn will curry it (loa n to 1 'he ['<'!!(;<• 
that M’us entered into with the Ahetlors oi' the 
Reformation in the year f o], 'fids division 
is natural ; it arises spontaneously from the events 
themselves. 

^ f/ 1 I'lip wvitprs <i( lltp ilislory of tin- UcftiriiraiiDTi. ttf ('vrvy 
rdiilv Riitl orth'r, nn* PTHiiiMTjitpti Ity t}i<‘ mma Ipiinirtl I'ritJ. 

UaiH* (who liHusoif *l<*sprv4*N a most iMoiioMtt ntoK In iliis rias'sh 
in Ihn lliisJoria Sapronirn a Luthoro Eni<Mi(]at<»nn»i, [ifirt I. fH|>* i. 
p. 1. ami hy Jn. Alli. hahrifiu*', in fiiN ('ontlfolitim LtitlipraiiHDt, 

part II* r.tp. ♦Iv.vwji. |>. h(i:? The prratt^si |,ait, or ;ti It'd *! flio 

fl’Csl ptmnriiu ot thl? li.t of .mtlioJi* ho ooii; iihoit l>y fnith 
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CHAPTER 1. 

(hiireniiiit'/ the Sttitc of the ( 'hrixtian Chitrch be- 
fore the. Jiefonnation. 

I. Aiior r tlio comniencoinoiit of tliis crntiiry ci:n r. 
tho, J{onuin jumtiifs lived in the utinost, (raiKjiiil- 

lity ; ner had they, as things appeared to he situ- 
ated, the least r<*!ison to apprehend any opposition j, , 
to tlieir pretf'iisions, or reludlion against their ill a 
autliorit V ; sirit’o those dreadliil eorjin){)ti(>ns \rliieh 
had he«‘n <‘xrite(f in the ])re<u'dint: aues hy tf)et>rHr"ua. 
\\ ald(‘nses, Alhiirenses, and Heirliards, ond Jat<dy*'‘^'* 
i)y th(' liohcMnians, were entirely su[>)>n‘s8<‘d, and 
laid yielded to th(‘ united powers of counsel and 
th(» swor<l. Snell of the Waldenses as yet iv* 
niaiued liv(‘d (‘ontented under the diffuailties of 
exliTune povcnly in the valleys of Piedmont, and 
]jroj>os(‘d to thenis(‘Iv(‘s no liigher earthly felieit}', 
ilian that of h^aviu^* to lludr descendants that 
wretched and ohseure eorruw of lairope winch 
separates tin* Alps from the Pyrfun'an mountains ; 
whih' the liandful of Ihdiemians i hat survived the 
I'uin of tluMi* faittion, and still ptu’seven^l in their 
opposition to tin* Homan yoke, had neither 
streuf^th noi* knowknli^n adeijuate to any nmv at- 
leinjd, and, thendbris instead oi* inspiring tc^rrhir, 

Ixn ame ohj(n*ts of eonternpt. 

II. VV e must not, luiwever, eoiiidudi* from this Tiiecom- 
anparent trarniuillilv and stxmritv of tin* ponlitrs^’^''"'^^ , 
and their adherents, that tlieir measures were ap« poiMs aaH 
jdauded, or tlieir chains worn without nductarnxx ‘J'* 


:is a fanhpr (‘oiHiriHatitm or iilosiration o\' tlu* 

vvhit'lt I pro[»ose t<» rclatt* briefly in the course of thi^ bi*<tor\ . 
'ri»o illustriotiii Tiaun*s ot* SUridan and SockeinJorr, and oibern, wbo 
liavc distinjjfulshed t}ioinM‘l''Ps in this kind of erudition, are too 
well known to rejulcr it necessary to pR-onjuieud thtnr works to 
dit‘ perusal of the curious reader. 
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CEKT. Hiis was far from being the case. Not only pri- 
vate persons, bat also the most powerful princes 
and sorereign states, exclaimed loudly against the 
dei^Mtic dominion ^ the pontiffs, the fraud, vio- 
lence, avarice, and izgustice that prevailed in 
their coundls, the arrogance, tyranny, and extor- 
tion of Idle unbridled licentiousness 

and enortnons crimes ofihe clergy and monks 
ci all denonmofdaoiM, the unrighteous severity 
and pardalify of fhe "Bomm laws, and demanded 
piddidly, astboir ancestors had done before them, 
a reformation of the <dturch, in its head and in 
its memben, and agenanl council to uccomplish 
that necessary and happy purpose [U]. But these 
complaints and demands wero not carried so far 
as to produce any good effect ; since they came 
from persons who never presumed to entertain the 
least doubt about the supreme authority of the 
Pope in rdigious matters, and who, of conse- 
quence, instead of attempting, themselves, to 
bring about that reformation that was so ardently 
derired, remained entirely unacti\(', and looked 
for redrem to'the court of Home, or to a general 
couttril. As long as the authority of the Homan 
pontiff was held sacred, and his jurisdiction su- 
preme, there could be no reason to |pcpcct any 
oonridend>le refmvnation either of the corruptions 
of the church or of the manners of the clci^y. 

ft] lliMe cvmplaiiits and aocurations have been largely enu- 
merate hy Mvend wiitera. See, among many others, Val. £rn. 
Xoeaehenu, in Actia et Dociimentia Ileibnnationis. tom. i. cs^. 
V. n. 105-~-«ap. ix. p. 181. ft Era. Salom. Cyprian. Pnefat. ad 
Wilk. Era. Tenzedii Historiam ReformBt. published at Leipaic in 
8vo, in the year 1717. — The grievances complained of by ih^ 
Germans in partseniar, are am^tly menrioned by J. F. Georgius, 
in his Gravamina Impoator. et Nationis GHmaa. adversus se- 
dras Roman, cap, yii* p- 261. Nor do the wiser and more 
learned among the modm Romaadats pretend to* deny diat the 
ehuniii and eJ«rgy, before tine of Luther, wore corrupted in 
a very higli degrra. 



CHAP. I. The Hilary of the Refomatim. 9 

HI. If any thing seemed proper to desU’oy the- cent. 
gloomy empire of supeaMtion, and to alann the 
s^nrity et the lor^yrontiffe, it was the reetwa- ‘ 
tion of learning ih xnmope. and the number of^ 
men of genius that arose* of a sudden, under thenUon^* 
benign influence of that auspicious revolution. 

But even this new scene of things was insuffioient 
to terrify the lords of |he ebui*eh, or to make 
them apprehend the decline of their power. It is 
true, indeed, this happy revolution in the republic 
of letters dispelled the gloom of ignorance, and 
kindled in the minds of many the love of truth 
and sacred liberty. Nay, it iPalso certain, that 
many of these great men, such as Erasmus and 
othere, pointed the delicacy of their wit, or 
levelled the fury of their indignation, at the su- 
perstitions of the times, the corruptions of the 
priesthood, the abuses that reigned in the court 
of Rome, and the brutish manners of the monastic 
orders. But this was not sufiicient, since none 
had the <!Ouragc to strike at the root of the evil, to 
attack the papal jurisdiction and statutes, which 
were absurdly, yet aitfully, sanctified by the title 
of canon-law, or to call in question that ancient 
and most pernicious opinion, that Christ had esta- 
blished a vi^gcront pt Rome, clothed with his 
supreme and unlimited authority. Entrenched, 
therefore, within these strong-holds, the pontifib 
looked upon their own authority and the peace 
of the church as beyond the reach of danger, and 
treated vritli indifference the threats and invectives 
of their enemies. Armed, moreover, with power 
to punish, and abundantly furnished with the 
means of rewarding in the most allurit^ mwner, 
they were ready, on eyeiy commotion, to <waali< 
the obstiuatei, and to gain ovw the mere«*ia*y to 
their oaiuse ; and this, indetidi c^ld not but con- 
tribute oonsid^uhly to the stability of their do- 
tninion. 



10 The History of the Heforrmtim. 

dEisfT. • IV. Henoe it was, Hiat the bisboiw of Ronie 
XVI. in tha utmost secorily and ease, mid being 

entirely 4?ee from apprehensions and cam <m 
eveiy kind, followed without reluctance, and 
gratified without any liimtation orrestrsunt, the 
v(, piut various demands of their lusts and passions. 
Alexander VI., whom humanity disowns, and 
who Is rather to be considered a monster than 
as a man, whose deeds excite horror, and whose 
enormities place liim among the most execrable 
tyrants of ancient times, stained the commence- 
ment of this century by the most tremendous 
Climbs. Hie world was delivered from this papal 
' fiend in the year 1503, by the poisonous draught 
which he had prepared for othei’s, as is generally 
believed ; though there arc historians that atti'i- 
bute his death to sickness and old age fc]. He 
was succeeded in the pontificate by Pius JIL, who 
in less than a month was deprived by death of 
that h^^h dignity. The vacant chair was obtained 
by fraud and bribery by Julian do la Rovere, who 
aiseumed the denomination of Julius II. 

^liutii. V. To the odious list of vices with which 
Julius 11. dishonoured the pontificate, we may 
add the roost savage ferocity, the roost audacious 
arrogance, the most despotic vehcmcmce of temper, 
and the most extrava^nt and fecnenc passion for 
war and bloodshed. He began his military enter- 
•prises by entering into a war with the Venetians, 
tiler having strengthened his cause by on alliance 
with the emperor and the king of France [//]. 


ftfj See the Li/fe of Alexander VI. in two yolumes Svo. by 
Alex. Gordon, Esq..— .Ah also another life of the same pontiff, 
wntten with more moderation, and subjoined, along with that of 
Leo X* to the first volut^e of the learned and ingenioue work 
entitled, fiistoire du Droit pqblique Eccleeiaetiqtte Francois, pair 
JSf. D. B. published in 4to. at London, in 1752. • 
jV] See Du Bos, Histoiro de la Ligu^ de Camhray, puhKslred 
at the Hague in two volumes Svo, in the year 1710. 
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He irfierWiM^s laid «egc to‘ Fefn^ at cent. 

leni^, iarn^ bta araw dj^inst his feii#^ aUj* ,, 
the cril^cli menareh; in conjanction with ihe Ve- j-1, „j 
h^ans, iSponiardsC aftd Swies, whom hehaddrawn ^ ' 
into this \rar, and enga^ in his caiute by fl^'^of4 
fensive league. HSs wadle jwniJIicate, in sihei^ 

Vas one continued aeeiifr^ inilitaiy tumult ; ndr 
did he suffer Europe a moment’s tran- 

qdillity as long as he lived. We may easily imagine 
the miserable cphdition of tbe choiw^h mider a 
victur of Christ who liv^ in eUmp^ amidst the din 
of arms, and ^o was 'amhitioiis of no other 
than that which arose from hattlm wrni ahd cities 
laid desolate. Under Such a pontiff, all things 
must have gone to ruin t the laws must have been 
subverted, the discipline of the church destroyed, 
and the genuine lustre of true religion entirely 
effaced. 

VI. Nevertheless, from this drcadM cloud thatTberouiicti 
hung over Europe soine rays of light seemed to*^*^ 
break forth, that promised a better state eff things, 
and gave some reason to expect that reformation 
in the church that was so ardently and so nniver- 
sally desired. Lewis XII. king of France^ pro* 
yoked by insults he had iweivod firom this 
arrogant ^Btiff, meditated revenge, and even 
caused a medal to be struck with a menacing in- 
scription, expressing his resolution to overtmm 
the power of wme, which was represented by the 
title of Babylon, on this coinfej. Several emr- 
dinals also, encouraged by the protection of this 
monarch and theempcror Maximilian I.assentbled, 
in the year \5\\, a eo\ra<^ aVP\«a, ■wi^&laa\niUiit\- 

I'«3 ^ Cbimt. SlgismuiHl. LUbii Commetftstio de 
Ludovici Xll. Epignqdw, iWliun BaKyloiiis nom^n ; 

Leipab^ l7l7«r~Soe aUH» tbin^nu 

i. p. 2^. S43.— Colonis, HSaMre Litunr. de lit de bytm, 
tioBii.' ii. pi. — ^The «utii«Adi% snd oepsi^ «f tinii paeitd 
have been much dieputed, and, *» i* kspwi^ have afn^ 
tuatb-T of keeS dCMte.- >■ 
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CENT, tion to set bounds to the tyranny of this furious 
pontiff) and to correct imd reform tlie errors and 
* ^J‘ i**j corruptions of a superstitious churdi. Julius, on 
^ the omer hand, relying on his own strength, and 
on the power of his allies, beheld these threaten- 
ing appearances without tlie least concern, nay, 
treated them with mockery and laughter. Hd 
did not, however, neglect the methods of ren- 
derii^ ineffectual the efforts of his enemies that 
prudence dictated, and therefore gave order's for 
a council to meet in the palace of the Lateran in 
^|,.Jfear 1512 [/], in which the13ecrees of the 
dduhcil of Pisa were condemned and annulled in 
the most injurious and insulting terras. Tliis 
condemnation would, undoubtedly, have been fol- 
lowed with the most dire and formidable anathe- 
mas against Lewis and other princes, had not 
death snatched away this audacious pontiff, in 
the year' 1512, in the midst of his ambitious and 
vhidictive projects. 

Leo X. VII. He was succeeded, in the year 1513, by 
Leo X. of the family of Medicis, who though 
of a milder disposition than his predecessor, m'os 
nevertheless equally indifferent about the interests 
of religion and the advancement of true piety. He 
was a protector of men of learning, and was him- 
self learned as far as the darkness of the age would 
admit of. His time was divided between conver- 
sation with men of letters and pleasui'e j though it 
must be observed, that the greatest part of it was 
consecrated to the latter. He had an invincible 
aversion to whatever was accompanied with soli- 
citude and care, and discovered the greatest im- 
patience under events of that nature. He was 
I'emarkable for his prodigality, luxury, aiid im- 
prudence, and has even l^en charged with im- 
piety, if not atheism. He did not, however, 
neglect the grand object which the generality or ’ 

[/ j IJauluini Coucilla; tom. ix. p. 1550 . 
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his predecessors had so much at heart, eren the cent. 
promoting and advancing the opulence and gran- 
deugoftbe Roman see. For he took the ntinost 
care that nothing should be transacted in the 
council of the Lateran, which Julius had assem- 
bled and left sitting, that had the least tmidenc^ to 
favour the reformation of the, church. He went 
still farther ; and, In a conference which he had 
with hVancis I. king of France, at Bologna, lie 
engaged that monarch to abrogate the Pragmatic! , 
Sanction [^], which had been so long odious to 
the popes of Ifomc, and to substitute in its ^ladSs 
another body of law's, more advantageous to the 
papacy, which were imposed upon his subjects 
under the title of the Concordate, and received 
with the utmost indignation and reluctance [/cj. 


C//II We have mentioned this Pragmatic Sanction, Cent XVV 
Part II. Chap. II. sect, xvi. note and given there some ac* 
count of its nature and doHigti. Tiiis important edict is published 
at large in the eighth volume of the Concilia Harduiiii, 1949. 
as is the Concordate, that was substituted in its place, in t^e nioth 
volume of the same work, p. 1867. and in Leibnitz, hts Mantissa 
Cotlicis Diplomat, part I. p. 158. pai’t II. p. 358.— The history 
of these two pieces is given in an ample and accurate manner hy 
bishop Burnet, in his Ilistory of the Reformation, vot ffi. p. 3. 
— See also on the same subject, De Bouky, Histork Acad# Paris, 
tom. vi. p. 61 — ^109. Du Clos, Histoire de Louis XL Histoire 
du Droit Eedesiastique Francois, tom. i. Diss. be. p. 415.— MenL 
giana, tom. iii. p. 2S5, 

<gr [A] The king went in person to the parliament to offer 
the Concordate to be registered, and letters patent were made 
out requiring ail the judges and courts of justice to observe this act, 
and see it executed, llie {mrliament, deliberating a month 
upon this important matter, concluded not to register the Coneor« 
date, but to observe still the Pragmatic., unless the former edict was 
received and established in as great an assembly as that was, which 
published the latter in the reign of Charles VIL And when by 
violence and force they were obliged to publish the Conoofdate, 
theyjeined to this publkation a solemn protest, and an appeal from 
tkr pope to the next general council, into both, which measures the 
university and like clergy entered with tlie greatest alacrity and 
aeal. But rotnl and papal despotism at length pievailed. 
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ciCNT, VIII. The thirst of dominion that con- 

aumed these pontiffs, and their arrogant endea* 
vours to crush and oppress all that came within 
the reach Of their power, were accompanied with 
^envance Hiost insatiable avarice. All the provinces of 
popet. Europe were, in a manner, drained to enrich 


Tlie ctiancellor De Prat, who was piincijmllj^ concerned in 
^6moting the Conconlate, lm» been generally regarded ai| an 
jfememy to the liberties of the Ciallican church. The illustriou)^ 
learned president Hainault has not, however, hesitated to 
Mto g Jbis memory against this accusation, and to justify the 
as an equitable contract, and as a measure attended 
with leas inconveniences than the Pragmatic Sanction. He ob- 
serves, that by the king's being invested, by the Concordate, with 
the privilege of nominating to the bishoprics and vacant benefices 
of tlie first class, many corruptions and abuses were prevented, 
which arose from the simoniacal practices tiiat prevailed almost 
every where, while, according to the Pragmatic Sanction, every 
church chose its bishop, and every monastery its abbot. He 
oltserves, moreover, that this nomination was the natuial liglit of 
' the crown, as the most considerable part of the great beneficoH 
had been created by the kings of France, and he insists particu- 
larly o» this considemtioii, that the right which Christian com- 
munities have to choose their leaders, cannot be exercised by 
aitch large bodies mthout much confusion and mai^y inconveni- 
ences ; and that the subjects, by entnisting tlieir sovenugn with 
the i^overnment of the state, invest him, ipso fiwto, with an au- 
thority over the chiu-ch which is a part of the state, and its no- 
blest branch. See Hainault, Ahreg6 Chronologique de I’Histoire 
de France, in the particular remarks that are placed at the end of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. 

The most specious objection that was ma<te to the Concordats 
was this; tfiat in return tor the nomination to the, vacant bene- 
fices, the king granted to die popes the antmtesy or first fruits, 
whiclihad so long been complained of as an intolerable grievance. 
There is, however, no mention of this equivalent in die Concor- 
thte. And it was by a papal bull diat succeeded this compmt. 
that the pondfils claimed the payment of the fii-st fruits, of which 
they had put themselves in possession in the year I31(>, and 
which had been suspended by the Pragmatic. Sanction. See the 
Histoire da Droit Eccleskstique Francois. As dus substitution 
of the Concordate, in the place of the Pragmatic Sanction, was a 

S iinportant transaction, and had a very great influence upon 
lirids of die FiOgtish, the translator jtiilged it necessary to 
levo some ai couiit of that matter. 
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these ghostly tyrants, who were i>erpetuaUy gaping cen r. 
after new accessions of wealth, in order to augment 
the number of their friends and the stability of 
their dominion. And, indeed, according to the 
notions commonly entertained, the rulers of the 
church seemed to have a fair enough pretext, from 
the nature of their character, to demand a sort of 
tribute from their flock j for hone can deny to the 
supreme governors of any state (and such was the 
character assumed by the popt*8) the privilqfe of 
levying tribute from those over whom they l>ear 
rule. But as the name of tribute Avas ever^r way 
proper to alarm the jealousy and excite the in- 
dignation of the civil magistrate, the pontiffs were 
too cunning to ein])loy it, and had recourse to 
various sti’atagcins and contrivances to rob the sub- 
ject without shocking the sovereign, and to levy 
taxes under tin* specious mask and pretext of reli- 
gion. Among these contriA'ances, the distrihutiou 
of indulgences, Avhich enabled the Av^ealthy to pur- 
cluisc impunity for their (wiincs by certain sums 
applied to religious uses, held an eminent rank. 

I’ljis traflic of imhilgences avus constantly renewed 
AA'honever the coffers t»f thcchur<!h AA^ere exhausted. 

On these occasions, they Avere recommended 
warmly 1o the ignorant multitude under some iieAv, 
spej-ious, yet fallacious pretext, and were greedily 
sought after, to the great detriment both of indi- 
vidiiJils and of the community. 

IX. XotAvithstaiiding the veneration and ho- 'n»e pope’* 
mage that were almost every Avhere paid to the llo- 
man {)ontifts, they were far from being universitllyriortoUwt 
reptifed infallible in their decisions, or unlimited 
ill their authority. The wiser part of the German, 

Freneh, Flemish, and British nations, considered 
them as liable to error, and liouiided by law. 

The eouncils of Gonstance and Basil hmi contri- 
buted extremely to rectify the notions of the 
people in that respect j and from that period all 
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CENT. Christians, except the superstitions monks and 
parasites of Rome, were persuaded that the pope 
was subordinate to a general council, that his de- 
crees were not infallible, and that the council had 
a right to depose him, whenever he was convicted 
of gross emus or enormous crimes. Thus were 
the people, in some measure, prepared for the 
reformation of the church ; and hence that ardent 
desire, that earnest expectation of a general coun- 
cil, which filled the minds of the wisest and best 
Christians in this century. Hence also those fi'e- 
quent appeals that wore made to tliis approaching 
council, when the court of Rome issued out any 
new edict, or made any new attempt repugnant to 
the dictates of piety and justice. 

The cor- X. The Hccntious examples of the pontiffs were 
ffiower^ zealously imitated in the lives and manners of the 
o^raof subordinate rulers and ministers of the church, 
the clergy, tpijg greatest part of the bishops and canons passed 
their days in dissolute mirth and luxury, and 
squandered away, in the gratification of their 
lusts and passions, the wealth that had been set 
apart for religious and charitable purposes. Nor 
were they less tyrannical than voluptuous ; for tlie 
most despotic princes never treated their vassals 
with more rigour and severity, than these ghostly;* 
rulers employed towards all such as were under 
their jurimiction. The decline of virtue among 
the clergy was attended with the loss of the public 
esteem ; and the most considerable part of that 
once-respected body became, by their sloth and 
avarice, their voluptuousness and impurity, their 
ignorance and levity, contemptible and infamous, 
not only in the eye of the wise and good, but also 
• in the universal judgment of the niultitude [0. 

[»■] See Corndii Aurelii Gtudwii Apocatypsis, ecu Vigio 
Mirabilis super miserdiill Statu Matris Ecrieetie, in Caspar. 
BunMumi AndSet. Hist. <ie Hadriano VI. p. 245. printed in 
4to at Utrecht in 1727. 
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Nor could the case be otfaePmse as matters cent. 
were now constituted ; for, as all the offices and 
dignities of the churdi were becom'e venal every v ^ 
where, the way of preferment was inaooesitible to ^ 
merit, and the widced and licentious were ren> 
dered capable of rising to the highest eccleriasti' 
cal honours. 

XI. The prodigious swarms of monks that over- The ,uu or 
spread Europe were universally considered ascuin- 
borers of the ground, and occasioned murmurs 
and complaints every where. And, nevertheless, 
such was the genius of the age, of an age that was 
but just emerging from the thickest gloom of ig- 
norance, and was suspended, as it were, in a du- 
bious situation between darkness and hght, tliat 
these monastic drones would have remained undis- 
turbed, had they taken the least pains to pieserve 
any remains even of the external air of decency 
and religion that used to distinguish them in for- 
mer times. But the Benedictine and the other 
monkish fraternities, who were invested with the 
privilege of possessing ceriain lands and revenues, 
oroke through all restraint, made the worst pos- 
sible use of their opulence, and forgetful of the 
gravity of their cliaracter and of the laws of their 
order, rushed headlong into the shameless prac- 
tice of vice in all its various kinds and degrees. 

On the other hand, the Mendicant orders, and 
especially those who followed the nde of St. 
Dominick and St. Francis, though they were, 
not carried away with the torrent of licentious-* 
ness that was overwhelming the church, yet they 
lost their crecht in a different way; for their 
rustic impudence, their ridiculous superstitions, 
their ignorance, cruelty, and brutish manners, 
alienated from them the minds of the people, 
an^ diminished their reputation from day to day. 

They had the most barbarous aversion to the arts 
and sciences, and expressed a like«abhorrence of 

VOL. IV. c 
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CENT, certain eminent and learned men, who endea- 
sTCT^i opmi the paths of science to the pui'- 

V j. suits of the studious youth, recommended the 
' culture of the mind, and attacked the barbarism 
of the age in their writings and In their dis- 
course, This is suflkaently evident from what 
happened to Heuchlinus, Erasmus, and other 
leaimed men. 

Tto^Domt- XII. Among all the monastic orders, none en- 
n ran*, ^ hjgher degree of power and authority than 

the Dominican fi’iars, wWe credit was great, and 
their influence universal. This will not appear 
at all surprising^ when we consider that they filled 
very eminent stations in the church, presided 
every where over the terrible tribunal of the in- 
quisition, and had the care of Souls, with the func- 
tion of confessors, in all the courts of Europe ; a 
circumstance this, which, in these times of igno- 
rance and superstition, manifestly tended to put 
the most of the European princes in their power. 
But, notwithstanding all this credit and authority, 
the Dominicans had their enemies ; and about this 
time their influence began to decline. Nay, se- 
veral marks of perfidy, that appeared in the mea- 
sures they employed to extend their authority, 
exposed them justly to the public indignation. 
Nothing more infamous than the frauds they 
practised to accomplish their purposes, as may be 
seen, among crther examples, by the tragedy they 
acted at Bern, in the year 1509 [^j. They were 


C^] This moftt fraud is recorded at length by 

RiicibaV ftt the end of the sixth volume of hi^ Ilistoire de la Re- 
formation en Suisse; and also by Hottinger in his Histor* Eccles. 
Hdvet. tom* u 334. There is also a compendious, but dis- 
tinct, narration of this infenial stmtagein, in Bishop Burnet's 
Travels thtbugh jEraooey Italy, Oermany, and Switzerland, p. 31. 
Tlie Btratagem in <|tteatfon was the consequence of a rivalt^hip 
between the Franciscana and Dominicans, and more especially of 
their controversy tioncermiig the immaculate conception of the 
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perpetuaUy employed in stigmatiriiig^ with the cent. 
opprobrious mark of beresyi numbers of learned 


Vlfgiii Mary. The former maiatiuiied that she was bom witl»- 
out die blemish of onginal siu ; the latter asserteil the cootrary. 
llie doctrine of the Fra»ciscam» in an age of darkness and su* 
perstition) could not but be popular ; and hence the Dominicans 
lost ground (n>m day to day. To support the credit of tbdr 
order, they resolved, at a chapter held at Viinpseu in the year 
) 504 , to have recourse to fictitious visions and dreams, in wfiich 
the people at tliat time had an easy faith ; and they determined 
to make Bern the scene of their operarions. A person named 
Jetzer, who was extremely simple, and much inclined to auste* 
rities, and who had taken their habit, as a lay brother, was chosen 
as the instrument of the delusions they were contriving. One of 
the foUr Dominicans, who had undertaken die management of 
this plot, conveyed himself secrtitly into Jetzer s cell, and about 
midnight appeared to him in a hon'Id figure, surrounded with 
howling dogs, and seemed to blow fire from his nostrils, by the 
means of a box of combustibles whicli he held near his mouth. 
In this frightful iporm he approached Jctzer s bed, told hitn that 
he was the ghost of a Dominican who had been killed at Paris, 
as a judgment of heaven for laying aside his monastic habit ; that 
he was condemned to purgatory for this crime ; adding, at the 
same time, that, by his means, he might be rescued from his 
misery, which was beyond evprtssion. Tliis story, accompanied 
with horrible cries and bowlings, frighted poor Jetzer out of the 
little wits he had, and engaged him to promise to do all that was 
in his power to deliver the Donritriican from his torment. Up<m 
this the impostor told him, that notiiing but the most extraor- 
dinary mortifications, such as the discipline of the whip, perform- 
ed during eight <lay« by the whole monastery, and Jetzer s lying 
prostrate in the form of one crucified in the ciiapel during mass, 
could contribute to his deliverance. lie added, that the perfor- 
mance of these mortifications would draw down t^ion Jetzer the 
peeulkr protection of the blessed Virgin i and concluded by say- 
inir, tlmt he would appear to him again, accompanied with two 
other spirits. Morning was no sooner come, than Jetzer gave 
an ac*count of this apparition to the rest of die convent, who all 
unanimously advised him to iindetgo the discipline that was en- 
juined him ; and every one consented to bear his sbaia pf the 
task imposed. Tlie deludcKl simpleton obeyed, and was admired! 
as a saint by the tnuldtuiles that crowded about the convent, 
while the four friars that managed the imposture, magnified, in 
the most pompous manner, the miracle of this apparition, in their 
sermons and in their discourse. The night'after, the apparidon 
w^as renewed with the addition of two impoetors, dressed like 
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csuvt. and jpions Jb aacroadiiiiil upon Hie rights 
and properties nf nth^ to angnn^ tbrir poases* 

SBGx« !• * ’ * 

and j6Mne^% Mk imgme^ted by from the 

spectre All wjbtcb 

Im karDC^ ttmm Mm ^oMevscft^ In tbis and aoixia Mioequmit 
mnes (did d^tatt 4>f wbose anorniitie% Smt the sake of brevity} 
ive abaB faw omtt) the impoetor talked much to Jetaser of the 
luiiikw drAsr* vbich he said was peculiarly dear to the blessed 
V{||^; be added} that die Virgin knew herself to be conceived 
in Origin sin ; dxat the doctors who taught the contrary were in 
ptngntory; that the htessed Virgin abhorred the Franciscans for 
knakuig her equal with her Son ; and that the town of Bern would 
he destroyed for harhounng such plagues within her walls* In 
one of these appandonS} Jetaer imagined that the voice of the 
spectre resembled that ci the prior of the convent} and he was 
not mistaken; but} not suspecting a fhiud} he gave little attention 
to diis* The prior appeared in various forms, sometimes in that 
of St. Barbara, at others in that of St. Barnard ; at length he 
assumed that of the Virgin Mary, and for that purpose, clothed 
himself in the habits that were employed to adom the statue of 
the Viigin in the great festivals ; the little images, that on these 
days are set on the altars, were made use of ^r angels, which 
Wtig tied to a cold fhdt passed through a pulley over Jetzer's 
head, rose up and down, and danced about the pretended Virgin 
to inq^ehse the d^usion. The Virgin thus equipped, addressed 
a long discourse to Jetzer, in which, among other things, she told 
him that she was conceived in original sin, though she had re- 
mained but a riiort time under that blemish. She gave him, as 
a miraculous proof of her presence, a host, or consecrated wafer, 
which turned from white to red in a moment ; and after various 
visits, in which the greatest enormities were transacted, the Vir- 
gin-prior told Jetzer, that she would give him the most ejecting 
and undoubted marks of her Son's love, by imprinting on him 
the five wounds that pierced Jesus on the cross, as she had done 
before to St. Lucia and St. Catharine. Accordingly, ahg took 
his band by force, and struck a large nail thresh it, which threw 
the poor aupe into the greatest torment. Ine next night this 
masculine virgin, brought, as he pretended, some of the linen, in 
which Christ had been buried, to soften the wound, and gave 
Jetzer a eoporiftc draught, which bad in it the blood of an tm- 
baptised child, senne grains of incense and of consecrated salt, 
some quicksili^i die hairs of die eye-brows of a child, all which 
with some stupifying and poisonous ingredients, were minf^ed 
together by die prior with magic ceremonies, and a solemn dedi- 
cation of himself to the devil in hope of his succour* This 
draught threw die poor wretch into a sort of lethargy, during 
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dom, and in Inyiii^ the mint iniqaitoinkai|iHriBe and cent. 
stratt^[«Mn8 for the dedxnotion of their ddrenuk 

which the itumke impihited on hb hotty dto other fo«r woondief 
Christ in iuch a manner dial he no pain. When he avNkhen^ 
ed, he fonnd. to hia 4in4>eaheble jo]r» these imprmioiis on hie 
body, and came at last to ilmcy Mmself a ye|ireieiitatiTe of ChrUt 
in the various parts his paastom He wae» in tbie state* eiposed 
to the admiri^ muItUode on the |»fincipal altar of the convent^ 
to the great mortification of the Francbeans. The Pouunieans 
gave him some otb^r draughts* that threw him into copvukions, 
which were followed by a voice conveyed through a pipe into the 
mouths of two images* one of Mary and another of the chOd 
Jesus ; the former of which bad tears painted upon its cheeks in 
a lively manner* The little Jesus asked his mother* by means of 
this voice, (which was that of the prior s) why she wept? and shb 
answered, tlial her tears were owing to the impious manner in 
which the Franciscans attributed to her the honour that was 
due to him, in saying that she was conceived and bom without 
sin. 

The appai'itions, false prodigies* and abominable stratagems of 
these Dominicans were repeated every night, ond the matter was 
at length so grossly over-acted, that, simple as Jetzer was, he at 
last disc>overed it, and had hlmost kBled the prior, who appeared 
to him one night in the form of tbe Viigin with a crown on her 
head. The Dominicans fearing, by this discovery* to Jose the 
fruits of their imposture, thought the best method would he to 
own the whole matter to Jetser, and to engage him* by tbe most 
seducing promises of opulence and glory* to carry on the cheat. 

Jeteer was persuaded, or at least appealed to be so« But die 
Dominicans, suspecting that he was not entirely gained over, re- 
solved to poison him ; but bis constitution was so vigorous, dial 
though they gave him poison five several times, he was not de- 
stroyed by it* One day they sent him a loaf prepared with some 
spices, which, growing green in a day or two* he threw a piece 
of it to a wolf’s whelps ^at were in the monastery* and it killed 
them immediately. At another time diey poisoned the host* or 
consecrated wafer* but as he romited it up soon after he had 
swallowed it, he escaped once more. In ^ort, |;herc were no 
means of securing him, which tbe mmit detestable impiety and 
barbarity could invent* that they did not put in practice ; till* 
finding at last an opportunity of getting out of the convent* he 
threw himself into the bands of dm magistrates, to wliom he 
made a full discovery of due infemai plot. The a^nr being 
brought to Rome* commissaries wcore sent from dieiiee to examine 
tbe matter; and the whole dieat being fully proved, tbe four 
friars were solemnly degraded from their priesthood* and were 
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cmt. riesf/]. An^ll^y were*tliejpi||»c^ 

by whose ii^frt^lgallon and advice Leo X. Was deter- 
^ j r~ '*' impi%ddnt meafflure, 

'' even the j^Uic condemnation or Lnther. 
the otte XIII. tlie jpri'dciipal places in the public schools 
of fiDod very frequently by monks 

public of Mendicant orders. tTiis nnhappy oircum- 
"* “®'' stance prevented thek emerging from that igno- 
tanoe and daiicness which had so long enveloped 
them ; and it also rendered them inaccessible to 
. that auspicious light of improved science, whose 
salutary beams had already been felt in several 
of the European provinces. The instructors of 
youth, dignified with the venerable titles of Ar- 
tists, Grammarians, Physicians, and Dialecticians, 
loaded the memories of their laborious pupils with 
a certain quantity of barbarous terms, arid and 
senseless distinctions, and scholastic precepts de- 
livered in the most inelegant style ; and all such 
as could repeat this jargon with a certain readiness 
and rapidity were considered as men of uncommon 
eloquence and* erudition. The whole body of the 
philosophers extolled Aristotle beyond all mea- 
sure ; while scarcely any studied him, and none 
understood him. For what was now exhibited, 
as the philosophy that famous Grecian sage. 


burnt alive on the last day of May, 1509. Jetzer died some 
time after at Constance, having poisoned himself, as was believed 
by somA* Had his life been taken away before he had found an 
opportunity of making die discovery already mentioned, this 
execrable Hbd horrid plot, which, in many of its circumstances, 
was conducted with art, would have been handed down to pos- 
terity as a stupendous miracle. This is a very brief account of 
the matter ; such as are deurous of a more circumstantial relation 
of this famous imposture, may consult the authors mentioned in 
the beginning of this note. 

[/] See Bilib. Pirkbeimmi Epistola ad Hadrlanum Pontif. 
Maxim, de Dominicaiioruin FlagititB, in opp* ejus, p. S72. This 
letter is also to be found in Gerdesii lotrod. ad Histor. Benovati 
Evaiigelii, tom. i. p. 170. Append. 
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vaB rea% n^^ing move tban a oot}fiMe4 and cent. 
motley bean of d^ieiire no^ona, seotepo^ and 
divisiona, wbieh even tbe |>iiblic doctors ana bea^ 
of schools were unable to comprehend. And iC " ^ 
anumg these Iboma of 8ch<dastic wisdodiftfltm^ 
was any thing that b$d the imnearance of ihiit, 
it was crushed and blasted by ihe furious wrung* 
lings and disputes of the Scotists and Thomists, 
the Resdists and Nominalists, whose damours 
and contentions were unhappily heard in all the 
European academies. 

XlV. The wretched and senseless manner ofiiMtuttof 
teaching theology in this centuiy may be learned*'**'^' 
from many books yet extant, which were wrote 
by the divines it produced, and which, in realitw, 
have no other merit than their enormous bulk. 

The expositors of the holy scriptures were very 
few in number daring this centuiy; and there 
were scarcely any of the Christian doctors that 
had a critied knowledge of tbe sacred oracles. 

This kind of knowledge was so rare, that, when 
Luther arose, there could not be found, even 
in the university of Paris, which was considered 
as tbe first and most famous of all the public 
schools of learning, a single person qualified to 
dispute with him, or oppose his doctrine upon 
a scripture foundation. Any commentators that 
were at this time to be found were such as, laying 
aside all attention to the true meaning and force 
of the words of scripture, which their profound 
ignorance of the original languages and of the 
rules of criticism rendered them incapable of in* 
vestigating, gave a loose to their vain and irregular 
fancies, in the pursuit of mysterious significations. 

The greatest part of the public teachers belonged 
to those classes of divines, which we have formerly 
mentioned under tbe titles of Positivi and Senten- 
tiarii, who were extremely fond, the former of 
loading their accounts, both of the truths and 
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ne ifHdcb had not Iwoit otr y«t flte^ wild 
dcfteiiniiMMl by dbw onthoxil^ of ^ ohnireh } ndr 
did tile 2>oiitiTO triti^ont Home vei^tffgont reason, 
festrain tlbe lig^t of private |tu%^Dt, or force 
the. cioviMdcAices of men, except in those cases 
vriuae doc^ttineB vrere adopted that seemed detri- 
mental to tiie siipremat^ of the apostolic see, or 
to the temporal interests of the sacerdotal and 
monastie orders. Hence it is, that we could 


mention mmy Cfariitian doctors before Luther, 
who inculcatra not only with impunity^ hut even 
with ap{dati8e, the v&ly same tenets that after- 
waxds ^w upon him snch heavy accusations and 
such bitier reproaches. And it is beyond all 
doubt, tiiait this great reformer might have pro> 
pagated these opinions without any danger or 
molestation, had he not pointed his warm re> 
monstrances agmnst the opulence of Home, the 
overgrown fortunes oi the bishops, the majesty of 
the pontiifii, and the towering ambition of the 


inicans. 


TheMtoN XVL The public worship cf the Deity was now 
^ ^ pompous round of external eere- 

itwatW monies, 4;he greatest part of which were insigni- 
Scant and senseless, and much more adapted to 
dazsle the eyes than to touch the heart. The 
number of those who were at all qualified to 
administer public instrnctimi to the people was 
not very considerable ; and their discounes, which 
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e<»itiiiied little dse fic^ltioue n»eriK 4i mi* csmt. 
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of maiiom md kpowleai^ Ml tbo m^waa- 
goiahed Yaidc amoog me TnSea d6(Atmeit% iiad a 
ocHiimaB-;i^ace fi«k snlgecte allotted to tii^, 
on irbidt tiief were odcistaiitijr exerdi^nf tiie 
force of tJieir hm^ and tiie power of their ehio 
qnence. These subjects were, the authority of 
the holy motber church, and fbe obligations of 
obedience to her deGi8i<ms i the virtues and merits 
of the saints, and their <»edit in the court of 
heaven; the dignity, glory, and love of the 
blessed Virgin; the efficacy of relics; the duty 
of adorning churches, and endowing monasteries ; 
the necessity of good worics (as that phrase was 
then understood) to salvation; the intolerable 
burnings of pui^tory, and the utility of indub 
gences. Such were the subjects that employed 
the zeal and labours of the most eminent ooctors 
of this century ; and they were, indeed, the only 
subjects that could tend to dll the coffers of the 
good old mother church, and advance her temporal 
interests. A ministry, who would have taken it 
into their heads to inculcate the doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel, to exhibit the example of 
its divine author, and ^e efficacy of his mediation, 
as the most powerful motives to righteousnans and 
virtue, and to represent the love of Gpd and man- 
kind as the great duties of the Christian life ; such 
a ministry would have been very unprofitable ser- 
vants to the church and to the papacy, however 
tiiey mi^t have promoted the cause of virtue and 
the salvation souls. 






ignornnte lk£Sit&|^ikal0d inii^h ^ lyflest ifotiiitii (tf 
BU{MM^^ itud the groatest coonEf tbti di 
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ffeffMWiDQiM a^uie chttrch, were &x, from «A^nd1jlg 
1m least dtspositioa to enlightea the %qo||nee, 
<er to eheok the sopenrtition the times ; nay, 
ioftead of opposing, they rather nourished and 
promoted them, as oonducive to their safety, and 
favourable to their interests. Nor was there 


more zeal shown in stemming the torrent of im- 
morality and licentiousness, than in dispelling the 
clouds of superstition and ignorance. For the 
pnidmce of the church had easily foreseen, ths^ 
the traffic of indulgences could not but suffer 
from a diminution of the ciimes and vi(»s of man- 


kind ; and that, in proportion as virtue gained an 
ascendanttupoD the manners of the multitude, the 
profits arising from expiations, satisfactions, and 
such like eodesiastical contrivances, must neces- 
sarily decrease. 

A mfoHiM. XVIH. Such then was tlie dismal condition of 
ctaKhw! the church. Its corruption was complete, and 
desUyS*. the obuses that it permitted were gone to the 
greatest height of enormity. But in proportion 
to the greatness of this conniption was the ardour 
and impatience with which all, who were en- 
dowed with any tolerable portion of solid learn- 
ing, genuine piety, or even good sense, desired to 
see me church reformed and purged from these 
shockiM abuses. And the number of those who 
were allied in this manner was veiy considerable 
in all parts of the western world. The greatest 
part of them, indeed, were perhaps over-moderate 
in fheir demands. They did not extend their 
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had hhWi inttlti|?Had hi an axtravagatit 
ner, to the great of tvtte rahgidlt 

rational piefy. Allthej^aimedatwa^toaetHinili 
to i&e overgrown power oi the ponti%, to r^orni 
tho#Orrupt Planners of the deigy, and to prevent 
the frauds that were too commonly practised by 
that order of men ; to dispel the ignorance and 
correct the errors of the blinded multitude, and 


to deliver them from the heavy and unsupportable 
burthens that were imposed upon them under re- 
ligious pretexts. But as it was impossible to ob- 
tain any of these salutary purposes without the 
stippressiou of various alisnrd and impious opi- 
nions, from whence the grievances complained of 
sprung, and, indeed, without a general refbnna- 
tion of the religion that was publicly professed ; 
so was this reformation supposed to be ardently, 
though silently, wished for by all those who pub- 
licly demanded the reformation of the church in 


its head and in its members. 


XIX. If any sparks of real piety subsisted under tim Mr- 
this despotic empire of superstition, they u'ere only *““• 
to be found among the Mystics. For this sect, 
renouncing the subtilty of the schools, the vain 
contentions of the learned, with all the acts and 


ceremonies of external worship, exhorted their 
followers to aim at nothing but internal sanctity 
of heart, and communion with God, the centre 
and source of holiness and perfection. Hence the 
Mystics were loved and respected by many persons, 
who had a serious sense of religion, and were of a 
tender and devotional complexion. But as they 
were not entirely free from the reigning supersti- 
tions, but associated many vulgar errors witn their # 
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CENt. pvactical precepts and directions ; and as their ex- 
XVI* oessire passion for contemplation led them into 
many chimerical notions, and sometimes into a 
^ degree of fimaticism that approached to madness ; 

more efieotaal succours than theirs were necessary 
to combat the inveterate errors of the tiroes, .md 
to bring about the information that was expected 
with such impatience. 


CHAPTER II. 

The History of the Reformofimt, fmi ita first 
Beginnings, to the Confession given > 

Avgslmrg, 

The dawn I. liViHLE the Roman pontiff slumliercd in 
^ security at the head ot th(‘ idnireh, and saw no 
unraiwct- thing throughout the vast extent of his tlorainion 
but tranquillity and submission ; and iviiile the 
worthy and pious professors of gemiine Chris 
tianity almost despaired '>f seeing tliat refonnalion 
on which their most lent desires and expecta- 
tions were bent ; an .uscure and ineonsideruble 

{ lerson arose on a sudden, in the year 151% and 
aid the foundation of this long-expected change, 
by opposing, with undaunted resolution, his single 
force to the torrent of papal ambition and despot- 
ism. This extraordinary man was Martin Lu- 
thei*, a native of Aisleben, in Saxony, a monk of 
the Augustinian Eremites, who were one of the 
Mendicant orders, and, at the same time, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the academy that had been 
erected at Wittembeig, a few years before this 
period, by Frederic tiie Wise. The papal chair 
was, at that time, filled by Leo X. Maximilian I., 
a prince of the house of Austria, was king of 
the Romans, and emperor of Germany; and 
Frederic, already mentioned, elector of Saxony. 
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The bold efforts of this new adversaiy of the cknt. 
pontiffs were honoured with the apjdaiiseB of 
many, but few or none entertained hopes of their 
success. It seemed scarcely possible that this 

E uny David could hurt a Goliab, whom so many 
eroes had opposed in vain. 

II. None of the qualities or talents that dis-i-uUwr. 
tinguished Luther were of a' common or ordinary 
kind. His genius was truly great and unparal- 
leled; his memory vast and tenacious; his pa- 
tience in supporting trials, didiculties, and labour, 
incredible ; his magnanimity invincible, and inde- 
pendent on the vicissitudes of human affairs ; and 
his Jeamifig most exteusiv(‘, considering the age 
in H liich he lived. All Ihis will be acknowledge, 

(iveii by his enemies, at least by such of them as 
are not tulally blinded by a spirit of partiality 
ami fa(!tion. He was deeply versed in the theo- 
logy and philosophy that were in vogue in the 
schools during this oenlur}% and he taught them 
I >llt with the greatest reputation and success in 
(he academy of Wittemberg. As a philosophy, 
he embraced the do(!triiie of i lie Nominalists, which 
was the system adopted by ins order; while, in 
divinity, he followed chiefly the sentiments of 
Augustin ; but in both he preferred the decisions 
of scripture, and the dictates of right reason 
before the authority and opinions of iWible men. 

It would be equdly rash and absurd to represent 
this great man'as exempt from error, and free 
from infirmities and defects; yet, if we except 
the contagious effects of the age in which he 
lived, and of the relimon in which he had been 
brought up, we shaU perhaps find but a few 
things in his character that rendy him Ualde to 
reproach [m]. 

Cm} Ute writen who hftve given any areunuttintial account 
of Luther, and his toansactions are accurately enuneiWed by Jo. 



bf pi wim^m #'gWliei paA 

««))Mwi^ otttti* £**$ * ^3SNyi^b6l''b4 (ftwter** 

^‘’t^i fil*lttw Iwral m ftoeq^l^of l»i» 
ill isii. V Albert* ercbbisbo^ of 

i Jtiad llagdebafg, to preach a&d procltum, 
tbow &indas indtUgesces of Leo X. 
wboD a|dn;itniRtiened tbe remission of all sins, past, 
piSesent, and to eome, however mormons their 
nature, to those who were rich enough to pu^hase 
them. The frontless monk executed this iniquitous 
commission not only with matchless insolence, in- 
decency {jo3» ®nd fraud, but even carried his im- 
piety 80 tar as to derogate from the ail-sufficient 
power and influence of the merits of Christ. At 
tbii^ Luther, unable to smother his just indig- 
nation, rai^d his warning voice, and in ninety- 
five propositions, maintained publicly at Wittem- 
berg, on the .SOtb of September, in the year 1517, 
censured the extravagant extortion of these que- 
stors, and plainly pointed out the Roman pontiff 
as a partaker of their guilt, sincb he suffered the 
people to be seduced, by such delusions, from 


Alb. Fsbricius, in his PenttfoUum LutberSnum ; the first part of 
which WBs pabliehed nt Hamburg in the year 17^, and the second 
in 1730, in 8vn. 

[n] Thn Iiifit^i4an!i who ^ve poitionleirly mentioned Tetzel, 
bis odious methods of deluding the multitude, are eiiumeiated 
in Ae work quoted in Ae preceAng note, part I. p. 47. part II. 
p. $S0.~Wh&t is said of this vile deceiver by Echard and Quetif, 
in Ae Sorlptores Ordtn. Predicator. tom. ii. p. 40* discovers tbe 
blit k^ meanest partiality. 

M describing the efficacy of these indulgences, Tet- 
a»l said, among oAer enormities, Aat even had any one ravished 
Ae mother of God, he (Teteei)^}iiid wheimwiAal to efface his 
guilt.*' ** He also boasted» Aat he had saved more souls from 
bell by Aeae indulgences than St. Peter had converted to Chns- 
tumiiy by his proacbing.** ^ 
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hi^iM t|iK gita^ecnc oCrWe ]<»% p<wiiffiii«tt|i>ii 
edlpeed m 191^ * P*tt cd'iAem 


^ [jo] Df. tiw uiim m iw»riet of tlie e9imnm 

iQTonte4 aitd propagated hy soma hie audiora» In order to make 
Lttthet^a aealoiis lo tlie pablieatioa indti^eiieea ap** 

pear to be tile Oil^ot of aelfiili aad ^ooble motivea. It my not, 
therefore^ be improper tp ael lliat to a tatm light; nbt liiat ibe 
cattle of tbe reiiniiiatioo (rrMch n^sl aland by its nvm iatriaak 
digrtity, aud ie ia ao way afi^ted by the viewa or rtumicterB of 
ita inatnimeota) can derive any str6f};rih bom diis inquiry ; bm aa 
it may tend to vindicate the pemmal character of a mao who baa 
done eminent s^^ice to Uie cause of reitgiofw 
Mr. Hume» in his History of ^ihe Reign of Hepry VIH*, has 
thought proper to repeat what the enemies of the reftNnnation and 
some oi its dubious or ill'infoimed biends, have advanced, with 
respect to the motives that engaged Luther to oppose tfae doc* 
tnne of indulgences* This elegant and persuasive mstorian tells 
us, that the ** Austin friars bad usually been employed ia Sax* 
ouy to preach indulgences, and from this trust had derived both 
prodt and consideration ; that ArcembokU gave this occupation 
to the Dominicans ♦; that Martin Luther, an Austin friar, pro* 
fessor in the university of Wittemberg, resenring the afihmt put 
upon hts Order, began to preach against tbe abuses that were 
committed in the sale of indulgences, and, being provoked by 
opposition, proceeded even to decry indulgences themselves f.” 
It w'<Te to he wished that Mr. Hume*s candour had engaged 
him to examine this accusation better before he ventured to 
repeat it. For, in the drst plac«, it is not true, that the Austin 
friars had bean usually employed in Saxony to preach indul- 
gences. It is well known tliat the commission had been oiFered 
alternately, and sometimes jointly, to all tbe Mendicants, whe* 
ther Austin friars, Dominicans, Franciscans, or Carmelites. 
Nav, from tbe year 1229, that Incrarive contmiasion was princi- 
pally entrusted with the Domlntcans ; ami, in tbe records 
w'hich relate to indulgences, we rarely meet with the name of an 
Austin briar, and not one single act by which it ^peata, that tbe 
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CENT. IV. This debate between Luther and Tet*el 
was, at first, 'a matter of no gr^t moment, and 


Ramati pontiff ever named the Imra of tibat order to the odbee 
under conaidmtion* More peiticwhrly it is remarkable, that 
^ma ftwr half a eantury before tutber (i. e. from 14f50 to 1517), dur- 
m«r sod ing vrhkli period indulgenees were sold with the most scandalous 
marks of avaricious extortion mtd impudence, we scarcely meet 
with the name of an Austin friar employed in that service ; if 
* ire except a monk named Pahdus, who was no more than an 
uH^ling of the papal questor Raymond Peraldus ; so hur is it 
bemg true that the Augustin order were exclusively or 
'even usiitmy employed in that service*. Mr. Hume has built 
his assertion upon the sole autimrHy of a single ex^ession of 
Paul Sarpt, wmeh has been abundantly reiiited by De Priero, 
Pallavieini, and Graveson, tim mortal enemies of £ 4 Uther.~But 
it may be alleged, that, even supposing it was not usual to em- 
ploy me Augustin frkre alone in the propagation of indulgences, 
yet Luther might be offended at seeing siu^ an important com- 
mission given to the Dominicans exclusively, and that, con- 
sequently, tills was his motive in opposing the propagation 
of indulgences. To show the injustice of this allegation, I 
observe, 


Secondly, That in the time of Luther, the preaching of indul- 
gences Was become such an odious and unpopular matter, that 
hi hr bwm being probable, that Luther would have been soli- 
ditoiis about obtaining such a commission, either for himself or 
for his order. The princes of Europe, with many bishops, and 
multitudes of learned and pious men, had opened their eyes 
i^n the turpitude of this infamous traffic; and even the 
Pranciscans and Dominicans, towards the conclusion of the 
fii^ntii century, opposed it publicly, both in their discourses 
and in tiieir w^tbgs f . Nay more, the very commission which 
is supposed to have excited the envy of Luther, was offered by 
l<6o to the general of the Franciscans, and was refused both by 
him and hk order j:, who gave it over entirely to Albert, bishoff 
of Mentx and Mag^burg. Is it then to be inured, that either 
Listbor, or the otiier Austin friars, aspired after a commission of 
which the Franciscans were ashamed ? Besides, it is a mistake 
to affirm, that this office was given to the Dominicaiis in geneial ; 


* Ssc HsppU Dhsertat de KontiuUii Indidgsatisrum, Siec. xtv, ct xv. 
Q,a«Ntoribtt% p, 584. 587. 

f 8«e Walcb. opp. Luther, tom* xv, p. 114. S55. 312. 849.— SeckeoJorf. 
Hist. LtttKsrsnismi, 1th. I. sect, vl p. 15. 

( gM Wskh, lor. cSt p. 371. ^ 
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might have been determined with the utmost cent. 
facility, had Leo X. been disposed to follow the 


since it was given to Tetael alone» an individual metnber^of that 
order, wlio had been notorious for his profligacy, barbarity, and 
e;ctortion. 

But that neither resentment nor envy were the motives 
that led Luther to oppose the doctrine and publication of 
indulgences will appear witli tbe utmost evidence, if we con^ 
aider, in the third place, That he was never accused of any 
such motives, either in the edicts tlie pontiffs of bis time, 
or amidst tbp other reproaclies of the contemporary writers, 
who defended the cause of Home, and who wei'e far from 
being sparing of tlieir invectives and calumnies* All tlie 
contemporary adversaries of Luther are absolutely silent on 
this head. From the year 1517 to 1546, wlten tbe dispute 
about indulgences was carried on with the greatest warmth 
and animosity, not one vniter ever ventured to reproach 
Luther with these ignoble motives of opposition now under 
consideration. I spealc not of Erasmus, Sleidan, De Thou, 
(Guicciardini, and others, w'hose testimony might be perhaps 
suspected of partiality in his favour, but 1 speak of Cajetan, 
llogstrat, De Prierio, Emser, and even the infamous John 
Tetrel, whom Luther opposed with such vehemence and 
bitterness. Eveii CocliheuK was silent on this head during 
file life of Luther; tliougli after the deatli of that great re- 
former, he broached tljo calumny 1 am here refuting. But 
such was the scandalous chameUT of tins man, who was no- 
torious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their sister vices*, 
that Pallavicini, Bossuet, and other enemies of Luther, were 
ashamed to make use, either* of his name or testimony. Now, 
may it not be fairly presumed, that the contemporaries of 
Luther were better judges of his character, and the prin- 
ciples from which be acted, than those who lived in after 
times? Can it be imagined, that motives'^ Action, which 
escaped the prying eyes of Lutliers conteroporariea, should 
have discovered themselves to us, who live at such a distance 
of time from the scene of oc^tion, to M. Bossuet, to Mr. Hume, 
and to other abettors of this ill-contrived and foolish story? 
Either there are no rules of morid evidence, or Mr. Hume's 
assertion is entirely groundless* 

1 miglit add many other considerations, to show the un- 
reasonableness of supposing that Luther exposed himself to 


* Sleidan Be Statu Rel. efc Eeip. in Dedic. Epist sd August. Elector. 
VOL. IV. B 
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CENT, healing method which common prudence must 

sTCT* ! pointed out on such an occasion. 

i For, after ajOl, this was no more than a private 
^ dispute between two monks, concerning the ex- 
tent of the pope’s power with respect to the re- 
mission of sin. Luther confessed ttiat the Roman 
pontiff was clothed with the power of remitting 
the human punishments inflicted upon transgres- 
sors, i. e. the punishments denounced by the 
church, and its visible head, the bishop of Rome ; 
but he strenuously denied that his power ex- 
tended to the remi^ion of the divine punishments 
allotted to offenders, either in this present, or in 
a future state ; affirming, on the contrary, that 
these punishments could only be removed by the 
merits of Christ, or by voluntary acts of mortifi- 
cation and penance, undertaken and performed 
by the trans^essor. The doctrine of Tetzel was, 
indeed, directly opposite to the sentiments of 
Luther; for this senseless and designing monk 
asserted, that all punishments, present and fu- 
ture, human and divine, were submitted to the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, and came within 
the reach of his absolving power. This matter 
had often been debated before the present period ; 
but the popes had always been prudent enough 
to leave it undecided. These debates, however, 
being sometimes treated with neglect, and at 
others carried on without wisdom, the seeds of 
discord gained imperceptibly new accessions of 
strength and vigour, and from small beginnings 
produced, at length, revolutions, and events of 
the most momentous nature. 


the rage of the Roman ponUff, to the penecutiona of an exaspe- 
rated cleigy, to Uw aermity of mich a potent and despotic prince 
as, Charles V. to death itself, and that from a principle of avarice 
and nnibitton. But I have said enough to satisfy every candid 
mind. 
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V. The sentiments ,ci Luther were reoeived cent. 
with applause by the greatest part ef i^imaoy, 
which had long groanM under the avarice of the ^ ^ 

pontiis, and the extortions oS their tax-gatherers, 
and had murmured grievously a^inst the varHuiS wri« of 
stratagems that were daily' put in practice, with^J*J^ 
the most tirontless impudence, to fleece the rkdhofPMMi. 
aud to grind the faces of the poor. But the vota- 
ries of Borne were filled with horror when they 
were informed of the opinions propagated by the 
Saxon reformer ; more especially the Domipieans, 
who looked upon their order as insulted and at- 
tacked in the person of Tctzel. The ahum of 
controversy was tiierefone sounded, and Tetzel 
himself appeared immediately in the field against 
Luther, whose sentiments he pretended to refute 
in two academical discourses, which he pronounc- 
ed on occasion of bis promotion to the degree of 
doctor in divinity. In the year following (1518) 
two famous Dominicans, Sylvester de Prierio and 
Hogstrat, the former a native of Italy, and the 
latter a German, rose up also against the adven- 
turous reformer, and attacked him at Cologn with 
the utmost vehemence and ardour. Their ex- 
ample was soon followed by another formidable 
champion, nmned Eckius, a celebrated professor 
of divinity at Ingolstadt, and cme of the most zea- 
lous supporta^ of the Dominican order. Luther 
stood firm agmnst these united adversaries, and 
was neither vanquished by their aiguments, nor 
daunted by their talents and reputation ; but an- 
swered their objections, and refuted their reason- 
ings, with the greatest strength of evidence, and 
a becoming spirit of resolution and perseverance. 

At the same time, however, he addressed himself 
by letters, written in the most submissive and 
respectfiil terms, to the Roman pontiff, and to 
several of the bishops, showing them the upright- 
ness of his intentions, as wdl as the justice of fads 
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mistt. ^KBa», and d^ddring his readiness to diange Jhis 
sentiments, as soon as he shottld see them fairly 
>‘*| y ^*l * *i proved to Ite erroneous. 

A 'ftr first, Leo X. beheM this controversy 

enL^fbh^idWtth Indifference md contempt; but^ being in- 
^ emperor Maximilian I. not only 
c'^tun M ^ its inmmtance, Imt also of the fatal divisions it 
Augdtuig. vras Ukeiy to produce in Germany, he summoned 
Lniher to appear b^ore him at Rome, and there 
to plead the cause whidi he had undertaken to 
maintain. This papal summons was superseded 
by Frederic the Wise, elector of Saxony, who 
pretended that the cause of Luther belonged to 
the jurisdiction of a German tribunal, and that it 
was to be decided by the ecolesiastimd laws of the 
empire. The pontiff rielded to the remonstrances 
of this p^ent and magmmimous prince, and 
ordered Xather to justify bis intentions and doc-> 
trines bobre oardinri Ctyetan, who was at tliis 


time legate at the diet of Augsburg. In this hret 
stop, the Court of Rome gave a specimen of that 
tom^ty and iipprudence with which all its nego- 
tiatimie, in this weighty affair, were afterwards 
condoctod. For, Instead of reconciling, nothing 
could tond mo^ to inflame matters than the 
choice of Cajetab, a Dominican, and, conse- 
mieotly, the declared enemy of Luther, and 
mend of Tetzel, as judge amd aihitrator in this 
nice and perilous controversy. 

Tlie isaueoF VII. Luther, however, repaired to Augsburg, 
month of October 151$, and owiferred, 
at three different meetings, with Cmetan him- 
self [p], concerning the points in debate. But 
had he even been #riKieed to yield to the court 
of Rome, this hnpii||Ksdega^ was, of all others, 
the most improper^to micourage him in the exe- 


[ 9 ^] Tlim i« 1 ^ lat^ Reeount thi» nurd^ pm\ hy Qnotif 
find Eehard, Scnjitor. Ordin. Fwdicittcfr. tom* it. p. 14. 
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cution of ««oh a purpose. The high spitit of cent. 
Lut^r was not to be tamed by the die- 

tates ^ iD«re authority ; such, however, wttte the j 
only methods of penwiasion employed by the ” 
haughty cardinal He, in an overbearing tone, 
desired Luther to renounce his opinions, without 
even attempting to prove them erroneous, and 
insisted, witli importunity, on his confessing htun- 
bly his fault, and submitting^ resTOCtfhlly to the 
judgment of the Roman pontiff M. The Saxon 
reformer oould not think of yielding to terms so 
unreasonable in themselves, and so despotically 
proposed ; so that the conferences were absolutely 
without effect. For Luther, finding his adversary 
and judge inaccessible to reason and argument, 
left Augsbuig all of a sudden, after having ap- 
pealed from the present decisions of the pontiff 
to those which he should pronounce, when belter 
informed ; and, in this stop, he seemed yet to re- 
sjM'ct the dignity and authority of the bishop of 
Rome [*•]. But Leo X. on tlie other hand, let 
loose the reins to ambition and despotism, and car- 
ried things to the utmost extremity ; for, in the 
month of November, this same year, be published 
a special edict, commanding his spiritual subjects 

[[r] The impon(»U8 and imprudent manner in which Cajetan 
hehaved towanin Luther wan highly disapproved of, even at the 
coiut of Ilome, eh appears^ among other teHtiinonics, from Paulo 
Sarpi\ IIiHtory of the Council of Trent, hook L p. 22. The 
conduct of C'ajetan is defended by Ediard in hi« Scuipton Ord. 

Pnedicator. tom* ii« p. 15. but with little prudence, and leasargu* 
nicnt. The truth of the matter is, that the court of Home and 
its unthinking sovereign wet'e not less culpable than Cajetan in 
the whole of this transaction. Since they might easily foresee, 
that a Domioican legate waa of all o^era the most unlikely to 
treat Ludier with moderation and and conaequently 

the most improper to reconcile matters* 

[tv3 See B. Christ. Frid. Borneri Dias, de Coltoquio Lutheri 
cum Cajotano. Leips. 1722, iu 4to. — Val. Eitj. Loscheri Acta 
et Dociimenta Reformat, tom. ii, cap. xi. p. 435. opp. Lutheri, 

tom. xxiv. p. 400. 
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CKNT. to acknowle^e his power of deliyering from all 
sMT^i punishments due to sin and transgression of 
‘ > every kind. As soon as Luther received informa- 
tion of this inconsiderate and violent measure, he 
perceived, plainly, that it would be impossible for 
him to bring the court of Borne to any reason- 
able terms ; he therefore repaired to Wittemburg, 
and, on the 28th of NovemW, appealed from the 
pontiff to a general council. 

VlII. In the mean time the Roman pontiff 
became sensible of the imprudence he had been 
guilty of in entrusting Cajetan with such a com- 
mission, and endeavouring to mend the matter by 
M ^ employing a man of more candour and impartia- 
MmUiatimlity* and better acquainted with bdsiness, in order 
^«Mnc«u to suppress the rebellion of Luther, and to en- 
"* ** t^t reformer to submission and obedience. 
This new legate was Charles Miltitz, a Saxon 
knight, who belonged to the court of Leo X. and 
whose lay character exposed him less to the pre- 
judices that arise from a spirit of party, than if 
he had been clothed with the splendid purple, 
or the monastic j^rock. He was also a person of 
great prudence, penetration, and dexterity, and 
every way qualified for the execution of such a 
nice and critical conunission as this was. Leo, 
therefore, sent him into Saxony to present to Fre- 
derick the golden consecrated rose (which the 
pontiffs are used to bestow, as a peculiar mark of 
<U8tinction, on those princes for whom they have, 
or think proper to profess, an uncommon friend- 
ship and esteem), and to treat with Luther, not 
only about finishing his controversy with Tetzel, 
but also concemin|^e methods of bringing about 
a reconciliation w^n him and the court of 
Rome. Nor, indeed, were the negotiations of this 
prudent minister entirely unsuccessful ; for, in bis 
ffrst conference with Luther, at Altenburg, in 
the year 1.519, he carried matters so for as to per- 
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suade him to write a submissiye letter to Leo X. cent. 
promising to obserre a profound silence upon the 
matters in debate^ provided that the same 
tion should be imposed upon his adversaries. This 
same year, in the month of OcUAer, Hidltitz had 
a second conference with Luther, in the castle of 
Liebenwerd, and a third the year following, at 
Lichtenbergp]. These irieetings, which were 
reciprocally conducted with moderation and de- 
cency, gave great hopes of an approaching recon- 
ciliation ; nor were these hopes ill founded [«]. 

But the violent proceedings of the enemies of 
Luther, and the arrogant spirit, as well as unac- 
countaide imprudence, of the court of Rome, 
blasted these fair expectations, and kindled anew 
the flames of discord. 

1 ^ [«>] IX. It was sufficient barely to mention Tbe n«tuf» 
the measures taken by Cajetan to draw Luther 
anew under the papal yoke, because these mea- tween Milt* 
sures were, indeed, nothing more than tbe wild 
suggestions of superstition and tyranny, main- 
tained and avowed with the most frontless impu- 
dence. A man, who began by commanding the 
reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, and 
that upon the dictates of mere authority, that 
" one drop of Christ’s blood, being sufficient to 

[<]] See B. Christ. FrwI. B. The records relating to tlie em- 
bassy of Miltita weie Imit published by Em. Salomon Cypmnitfi> 
in Addit. ad With. £m. Tenzelii Histor. Reformat, tom. ii. — 

As alao by Val. Enu Loecherus^ in hk Acta JEleformat. tom. it. 
c. xvi. and tom. iii. cap. ii. 

no In the year 1519, Leo X. Mrrote to Luther in the softest 
ana most paci^c terms. From this remarkable letter, which was 
published in 1742, by Loscbenisi in a German work entitled 
Unschuld Nachriet, it appears that a^jbe court of Rome they 
looked upon a reconciliation betu^Adflkiitlim- and the pontltif as 
certain aud near at hand. 

t*^] whole ninth secUon is added to Dr. Mosheims 
work by the translator, who thought that this part of Luther m 
hiMory deserved to be related in a more circumstantial manner 
tiidu it is in the original. 
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redeem tJie iurliole human race, the remaining 
quantity, that was shed in tiie g^wden and on the 
, cross, was left as a legacy to the church, to be a 
treasure fromwheuceindulgetieee were to be drawn 
and atoinistercd by the Boman ^ntififs [a;] 
such a man was not to be reasoned with. But Mil- 
titzr proceeded in quite another manner, and his 
conAwiaoes with the Saxon reformer are worthy 
of attontion. He was ordered, indeed, to demand 
of the elector, tliat he would either oblige Luther 
to renounce toe doctrines he had hitherto main- 
^ta^ned, or, that he would withdraw from him his 
'protection and favour. But, perceiving that he was 
receired by the elector with a degree of coldness 
that bordered upon contempt, and that Luther’s 
credit and cause were too far advanced to be de- 
stroyed by the efforts of mere authority, he had 
recourse to gentler methods. He loaded Tctzcl 
with the bitterest reproaclics, on account of the 
irregular and superstitious means be had employed 
for promoting the sale of indulgences, and attri- 
buted to this miserable wretch ml the abuses tliat 
Luther had complained of. Tetzel, on the other 
hand, burtfaened with the iniquities of Rome, tor- 
mented with a consciousness of his own injustice 
and extortions, stung with toe opprobrious cen- 
sures of the new legate, and seeing himself equally 
despised and abhorred by both parties, died of 
grim and despair[y]. This incendiary being sacri- 
ficed as a victim to cover the Roman pontiff from 

nmong otherB BtiU more absurd, were the 
expressions of Cajetan, which he borrowed from one qf the De- 
cretals of Clement VI. called (and tliat justly for more than one 
reason) Extravagants. ^ 

imr [^] Luther affected by tlie agonies of despair 

under whidi Tetzel labomd, that he wrote him a pathetic letter 
of consolation, wbiidi, however, produced no effect. His infamy 
was perpetuated by a picture placed in the church of Pima, in 
which lie is represented sitting on an ass, and selling induU 
genceb. 
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reproach, Miltilz enteretl iuto a particular con* 
versation with Luther at Altenbui^?, and, without 
pretending to justify the scaudsUous traffic in 
question, required only that he would acknow* 
ledge the four following things ; “‘Ist, That the 
people had, het‘tt seduced by felae notions of in- 
dulgences : iidly. That he (Luther) bad been the 
cause of thatseductioD, byrepf esentingindulgences 
as much more heinous tlian they really were ; ildly. 
That the odious conduct of Tetzel alone had 
given occasion to these representations : and 4thly, 
That, though Uie avarice of Albert, archbishop 
of Mentz, had set on Tetzel, yet that this rapa- 
cious tax-gatherer had exceeded by far the bounds 
of his oommisaion.” These proposals were accom- 
panied with many soothing words, with pompous 
eucomiunts ou Luther’s chai’acter, capacity, and 
talents, and with the softest and most pathetic 
expostulations in favour of union and concord in 
an afliicted and divided church ; all which Mil- 
titz joined together with the gi’eatest dexterity 
and ad<lrcss, in order to touch and disarm the 
Saxon reformer. Nor were his mild and insinua- 
ting methods of negotiating without effect ; and 
it was upon this occasion that Luther made sub- 
missions which showed that his views were not, 
as yet, very extensive, his ffirmer prejudices en- 
tirely dis])elled, or his reforming principles stea- 
dily fixed. For he not only offered to observe a 
profuutid silence for the future with respect to in- 
dulgences, provided the same condition were im- 

i )Osed on l)is adversaries ; he went much fiartber ; 
jc proposed writing an humble and submissive 
letter to the pope, acknowledging that he had 
earned his zeal and animositytt^ far ; and such a 
letter he wrote some time aftw the conference at 
Altenhurg {z]. He oven consented to publish a 

®5fr r letter wae dated the 18th of March, 1S19, about 

tno months Sfiar the conference of Altenhurg. 
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ci»iT^ iiridalar lett^, eodbottiag i^|ii» dii(^|t«i ipcl fol- 
loirers to reureffeace and <dM|r'i%i> ^ctatdft of the 
holy Roman dbnreiu Uis ^ctoad tha| hie mdy 
intenticm, in tha watmgslmimd waa to 

brand mniaiBries abnised ite 

authoriljii and aimpli^ed ita pr^ction as a made 
to wvin tbahr almiBinable and impious frauds. 
R4s*tRUiiB, indeed, tibat amidst those weaik sub- 
miadmis which the impartiid demands of historical 
ttvth oblige us to xelate, there was, properly 
ejoeaking, uo*retraction of his former tenets, nor 
me smallest degreeof respeotshown to the infamous 
hraffic of indulgences. Nevertheless, the pretended 
mi^'esty of the Roman churoh, and the authority 
of the Roman pontiff, were treated by Luther in 
this transaction, and in his letter to Leo, in a 
manner that could not naturally have been ex- 
pected from a man who had already appealed from 
the pope to the general council. 

Rad the court of Rome been prudent enough to 
have accepted of the submission made by Luther, 
they would have almost nipped in the bud the 
cause of the Reformation, or would at least have 
considerably retarded its growth and progress. 
Having gained over the head, the members would, 
with greater frcility, have been reduced to obe- 
dience. But the flaming and excessive zeal of 
some inconsiderate bigots renewed, happily for 
the troth, the divisions, which were so near j^ing 
healed } and, by animating both Luther and his 
followers to look deeper into the enormities that 
prevailed in the papal hierarchy, promoted the 
principles, and augmented the spirit, which pro- 
duced, at length, the blessed Refonnation [aj. 

for an sinple aiccount of Luther'a conferences 
with Mihita, ^ incompa^le work of Seckendorf, entitled, 
Cominentar. Histor. ApoWget. de Lutbewnemo, sive de Refor- 
mntione H«1igioni8> in which the facts relating to Luther and 
tlie Reformation are deduced from the most precious and authentic 
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X. Ooe lArmmimem tlist «Mi1illNitAd mm. 

it8«QiMeqtt^ 

tite mtkaBBf of Ifiltlts iaeffisetual fm the feato* ‘ j 
ratienef peaee^ vatefiimetn oontrtt»«ngr,«Piii»7^ 
hiddentaliialwe Mwavettriedonet i4e^pn^ 
wnte weeks s«co«*lpely* ,ia tiie year 
A doctor named BckUav W'** <®® of tlto ijioit 
eminent and zealous eluunpions in the 
cause, happened to difEer widely iironi Caiio.teUiM>4t. 
stadt, the colleague and oempanion of Lutheiv 
in his sentiments concerning free>wilL The re- 
sult of this variety in opinion was easy to he ftwe- 
seen. The militaiy genius oi our ancestors had 
so far infected the schools of leaning, that dif- 
ferences in points of religion and Uteratnre, when 
they grew to a certain degree of warmth and ani- 
mosity, were decided, like the quarrels of valiant 
knights, by a single combat. Some famous uni- 
versity was pitched upon as the field of battle, 
while the rector and professors beheld the contest, 
and proclaimed the victory. Ecktus, therefore, 
in compliance with the spirit of this fighting age, 
challenged Carlostadt, and even Luther himself 
against whom he had already drawn his pen, 
to try the force of his theolt^eal arms, ^e 
challenge was accepted, the day appointed, 
and the three champions appeared in the field. 

The first confiict was between Carlostadt mid 

manufioripts and recorda, contained in the library of Saace-Gotb^ 
aad in other learned and princely coUecdmie^ and in which the 
frauds and falsehoods of Maimhouiif s History of Lutheranism are 
fully detected and refuted.*^ As to I|filt{tz> his fate was unhappy* 

His moderation (which nothing but the blind seal of soine fumua 
monks could have hindered from bebii^^inefitly seniceahle to&e 
cause of Rome) was represented by l^ltiius as something worse 
than indifference about the success eff hia commission; and; after 
several marks of neglect received from the pontiff* he had: the 
misfortune to lose his life in paimng the Rhine at Mentis 
J[b2 These* disputes coinimefiiced on the 2$th of June* and 
en^d on the 45th of July following* * ; 



i^KT< EiJkhis ooaetp^itx ^we of 

flie hurosUnwSticj > ** oajfle^i^ itIllKtOPStle 
of Pleisfl^fefeg* io ptcB^oce at «,t(ttiB^isoiP' «»d 
ffloiendW Iiddl«ii430» and was foUoarad^Vs^ a dgapiate 
between Plckim cpooeAg <ii!aO wo* 

thorite 1 ^ of the Boman pi^iff. Th» 

lattef controversy, which the present sitoation of 
tdle^ia rendered singalarly nice and critioa}, was 
left nndedded. Hoffinan, at that time re^r of 
the aniversity of Leipsie, and who had been also 
appointed judge of the aipiments aU^^ed on 
both sides, retused to declare to wbcun the vic- 
tory belonged ; so that the decision of this matter 
was referred to the universities of Paris and Er- 
furt [i/3'' the mean time, one of the imme- 
diate effects of this dispute was a visible increase 
of the bitterness and enmity which Eckius had 
coijceived against Luther; for fi'om this very 
period he breathed nothing but fury against the 
SaxOn reformer [«]> whom he marked out as a 


|j;g* [<?] This contrfivpTsy turned upon liberty, coxibidored 
not iii h pbilosopbiral, but in a theological biuse. It ^Aas lathei 
a dispute concerning power than contenung liberty. Cailostadt 
maintained, that, since the fall of man, oui natural Iilierty is not 
strong enougli to conduct us to what is gootl, without the intci- 
vention of divine grace. Eckius asberte(,h on the contrary, that 
our natural liberty co-operated f with divine grace, and that it 
waa in the power of n)an to consent to the divine impulse, or to 
resist it. Tlio foimer attributed all to God; the lattei divided 
the ineiit of virtue between God and die creature. The modem 
Lutherans have almost universally abandoned the sentiments of 
Carlostudt. 

[[cQ There is an ample account of this dispute at Leipsie, 
given by Yal. £rit. Loscherus, in bis Acta et Documenta lie- 
foraiatioiiis, tom. iii. c. vli. p. 203. 

egr [e] This was one inroof that the issue of the controversy 
was not in his fiivour. The victor, in any combat, is generally 
too full of saiififaction and self-coinplaeency, to feel the emotions 
of fury and vengeance, which seldom arise but from disappoint- 
ment and defeat. There is even an insolent kind of demency 
that arises from an eminent and palpable siiperiority. This, in- ^ 
deed, Eckius had no opportunity^ of exercising. Luthei demon- 
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nrttii^<s«iiS»^^ ctKT. 


tii4» ]nn«8di^%'e't^^ for 1^ #£tpi|MBr . 


miiit^'tiirl^^' - npi^ 'Ae 

oMHN$^tive^Ri<m jp^tlS^' i>f fiNaien^^ '' .'^ 

oeBt^i^ipataii iiid <$ai^&«ituigto ihe]m(fflip|i 
of tile lleiformirfioA, «« wu fwHy tbe case [^. 

XI. Among the amdfdetoiB of this eocleshisiical FbniiiM*. 
con^at Timt Philip jnlel«mcdM»i« at that time ’pro- 
f&mr of Oi«ek at '\V!tteinbei:|^ who had i^ as 
yet» been invOlred in these divisions (as indeed 
the mildness of his temper, and his elt^nt taste 
for polite literatnre, render^ him averse frc»n dis- 
putes of this .nature), though he was the intimate 
friend of Lvther, and approved his design of 
delivering the pore and primitive science of theo- 
logy from the daidmess and snbtilty of 8ob<dastic 
jar^ii [/]. As this eminent man was one of 
those whom this dispute with Eckius convinced of 
the excellence of Luther's cause ; as he was, more- 


fitrated, in this ronferenre, tliat the churdi of Borne, in the eor- 
lirr aprf«i, had never been acknowledged as superior to other 
i InircbeH, and combated the preteiHions of that chjirch and its 
)»is}iop, fiom the testimony of scripture, the authority of the 
fathers, and the he'it ecTlesiasticul liistofians, and even iroxn the 
de(rees of the eouiicil of Nice; while all the at^nments of 
l>kius were derived from the spurious and insipid Decretals, 
wliit'li were scarcely of 400 years standing. See SeckendoriF’s 
History of Lutheran i‘»m. 

[e] It may be observed here, that, before Liitlicr’s attack 
upon the storehouse of indulgences, Edcius was his intimate 
fnend. Ecktus nmist certainly naye been uncommonly unworthy, 
since even the mild and gentle Mebmethon represents hbn as an 
inhuman persecutor, a i40(dnst, and a knave, who maintatnetl 
dtiotrines contrary to his bdlef, and against bis conscience. See 
the leanied Dr* Jortin's Life of Erasmus, vol, i}. p. 713 ; ace also 
VitTis* account of the death of Eckiiis in SotdcetfdoiC Mb. iii. p. 
403 ; and in the Scholia ad ItnUeeia, I Hhit. the same book, 
No. xxMi. 

r/1 Seo Melancihon’s Letter concerning the Confmnoe at 
Leipsic, in Loscher’s Acta et Documenta Befbnnattonis, tom. 
iii. cap, iriii. p. 2II»; as al^ in the Wittemberg edition of Lu- 
thers WOrtes, vol. i. p. 336. 
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CENT, over, one of Hie illastrious and respectable instm* 

^ ments of Hie Reformation ; ft may not be ira- 
proper to Igive some account here of the talents 
^ and virtnes that have rendered his name immortal. 

His greatest enemies have borne testimony to his 
merit. Tliey have been forced to acknowledge 
that Hie annms of antiquity exhibit very few wor- 
thies that may be compared with ’him; whether 
we consider the extent of his knowledge in things 
human and divine, the fertility and elegance of 
his genius, the facility and quickness of his com- 
prehension, or the uninterrupted industry that at- 
tended his learned and tbeoiorical labours. He 
rendered to philosophy and the liberal turts the 
same eminent service that Luther had done to 
religion, by purging them from the dros» with 
which thev had l^n corrupted, and by recom- 
mending them, in a powerful and persuasive 
ihanner, to the study of the Germans. He had 
the rate tfdent of discerning truth in all its most 
intricate connexions and combinations, of com- 
prehending at once the most abstract notions, and 
expressing them with the utmost perspicuity and 
ease. And he applied this happy talent in religious 
disquisitions witn sudi unparalleled success, that 
it may safely be affirmed, that the cause of true 
Christianity derived from the learning and genius 
of Melancthon more signal advantages, and a 
more efieotual support, than it received from any 
of the other doctors of the age. His love of peace 
and concord, which was partly owing to the 
sweetness of his natural temper, made him desire 
with ardour that a reformation might be effected 
without producing a schism in .the church, and 
that the external communion of the contending 
parties n^ht be preserved uninterrupted and 
entire. The spirit of mildness and charity, car- 
ried perhaps too fhr, led him sometimes to make 
concessions that were neiHier consistent with pru- 
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dence, nor advantageous to the cause in irlnch he cent. 
was engaged. It is however certain, that he gave j 
noquarter to those moredangerousandmomentous * ' 
errors that reigned in the church of Rome i hut 
maintained, on the contrary, that their extiipation 
was essentially necessm'y, in order to the restoration 
of true religion. In the natural complexion of this 
great man there was something soft, timorous, and 
yielding. Hence afose a certain diffidence of him- 
self, that not only made him examine things with 
the greatest attention and care, before he resolved 
upon any measure, but also filled him with uneasy 
apprehensions where there was no danger, and 
made him fear even things that, in reality, could 
never happen. And yet, on the other hand, when 
the hour of real danger approached, when things 
bore a formidable aspect, and the cause of religion 
was in imminent peril, then this timorous man was 
converted, all at once, into an intrepid hero, looked 
danger in the face witli unshaken constancy, and 
opposed his adversaries with invincible fortitude. 

All this shows, tliat the force of truth and the 
power of principle had diminished the weaknesses 
and defects of Melancthon’s natural character, 
without entirely removing them. Had his forti- 
tude been more uniform and steady, his desire of 
reconciling all interests and pleasing all parties less 
vehement and excessive, his triumph over thesuper- 
stitions imbibed in his infancy more complete [y], 
he must deservedly have been considered as one of 
the greatest among men [&]. 


JHT C^'] By s® ^oubt, Dr. Modieim ineBiu the credolitv 
this fi^t mao discorered with respect to prodigies and dreams, 
and bis having been somewhat addicted to the pretended science 
of astrology. See Schelhornii Amoenit. Hist. Bedes, et Lit. 
vol. ti. p. 609. 

[A] We have a Life of Mehnethon, written by Jonchim 
namprarius, wiiich has already gone trough several editions. 
But a more accumte account of this iHustrious reformer, com- 
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XIl. While the credit and authority of. the 
Eomen pfflBtiff were thus upon the decline in 
Germany, they received a mortal wound in 
Switz<niand from Ulric Zuingle, a canon of 
Zurich, whose extensive learning and uncommon 
sagacity were accompanied with the most heroic 
intrepidity and resolution [?]. It must even be 
adoioudedgcd {k}, that this eminent man had 
perceived some rays of the truth before Luther 
Came to an open rupture with the church of 

pofted by a prudent, impartial, and well-informed biographer, ae 
aleo a complete collection of bis works, would be on inestimable 
present to the republic of letters. 

^ B pr [t] The translator has added to the portrait of Zuingle 
the quality of heroic intrepi^ty, because it was a predominant 
and remarkable part of the character of this illustrious reformer, 
whose learning and fortitude, tempered by the greatest modera- 
tion, rendered him, perhaps beyond comparison, the brightest 
ornament of the protestant cause. 

[ii] Our learned historian does not seem to acknowledge 
this with pleasure, as the Germans and Swiss contend about the 
honour of having given the first overtui*os towards the Iteforma- 
tion. If, however, truth has obliged him to make this acknow- 
ledgment, be has accompanied it with some modifications that 
aie more artful than aecumle. He says, that Zuingle had 
perceived some rays of the truth before Luther had come to an 
open rupture/’ kc* to make us imagine that Luther might have 
seen the truth long before that rupture happened, and conse- 
quently as soon as Zuingle. But it is well known that tlie latter, 
from his early years, hwl been shocked at several of the super- 
stitious practices of the church of Home : that so early as the 
year 1516 he had begun to explaiii the scriptures to the peo- 
ple, and to censure, though with great prudence and moderation, 
the errors of a cotTupt church ; and th^ he had very noble and 
extensive ideas of a general reformation, at the very time that 
Luther retained almost the whole system of popery, indulgences 
excepted. Luther proceeded very slowly to that exemption from 
the prejudices of education, which Zuingle, by^the force ef an 
adventurous genius, and mi uncommon^di^ree of knowledge and 
penetration^ easily got rid of, 

* Euchatt. Hist de la Estbrmatlon en Suinte, Zuingliiopp. tom. i. p. 7. 
Nouveau Diction, vol. iv. p. 806. Durand, Hist du xri. Siecle, tom. ii. p. 
a, &r. Jurieu, Apologic'potir las Hofotmateurs, & c. partic 1. p. 11 0. 
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Rome. He was, however, ail^wanis still ihither cent. 
animated by the examjde amd inetmcted by the 
writings of the Saxon PMormer ; and thus his seal v j, ' ‘j 
for the good cause acquired new strengtjb and 
vigour. l?or he not only explained the sacned 
writings in his public discourses to the people [I], 
but also gave, in the year 1S19, a signal pro^ 
of his courage, by opposing, with the greatest 
resolution and suKXsess, the ministry of a certain 
Italian monic, whose name was Samson, and who 
was carrying on, in Switzerland, the impious traf* 
lie of indulgences with the same impudence that 
Tetzel hod done in Germany [*»]. This uus the 
first remarkidile event that prepared the way for 
the reformation among the Helvetic cantons. In 
process of time, Zuingle pursued with steadiness 
and resolution the design that he had began with 
such courage and success. Ifis noble efforts were 
seconded by some other learned men, educated 
in Germany, who became his colleagues and the 
companions of bis labours, and Who jointly with 
him succeeded so far in removing the credulity 
a deluded people, that the pope’s supremacy was 
rejected and deuted in the greatest part of Switzer* 
land. It is indeed to be observe^ that Zuingle 
did not always use the same methods ef conversion 
that were employed by Lather $ nor, upon par- 

tW" CG Ag&in is inaccurate. It qipeam from the pre- 
ceding note, and from the rnoet authen^c records of history, that 
Zuinfpe iiad explained the ecriptiires to the people, sad ca}ie4 ia 
question the authority and supremacy of pope before tlm 
name of Luther was known in Switsetland. Besides, instead of 
receiving instruction from the German, reformer, he was much 
his superior ia learning, capacity, sad judjgment, and was much 
fitter to be his master than his disciple, a$ t|ie four volumes in 
folio, we have of bis works, abundantly testify# 

[wi] See- Jo# Henr. Hottingm Hist, fioeles. Helvet. tom# iu 
lib. vi. p. 28#— Rochat, Histoire de la Reformation an Subae, 
tom. i. Uvr# L p# Histor. Reaovaii EtlngeUi, 

tom. ii. p# $28. 
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csxiT. ticular occasions, did he discountenance the use of 
violent measures against such as adhered with ob- 
* T. n * ^ stinacy to the superstitions of th«r ancestors. 

^ He is also said to have attributed to the civil ma- 
gistrate shch w extensive power ip ecclesiastical 
affairs, as is quite inconsistent witlt the essence 
and genius of religion. But, upon the whole, 
even envy itself must acknowledge, that his inten- 
tions were upright, and his designs worthy of the 
highest approbation. 

Lnthw it . XIII. in the mean time, the religious dissen- 
nlrXuir ™ Germany increased, instead of diminish- 
thepope/ ing. t'or while l^iltitz Was treating with Luther 
in issa Saxony, in such a mild and prudent manner as 
offered the fairest prospect of an approaching ac- 
commodation, Eckius, inflamed wi^h resentment 
and fury on account of his defeat at Leipsic, re- 
paired with the utmost precipitation to Rome, to 
accomplilh, as he imagined, the ruin of Luther. 
There, entering into a league with the Domini- 
cans, who were in high credit at the papal court, 
and more especially with their two zealous pa- 
trons, Be Prierio and Cajetan, he earnestly en- 
treated Leo X. to level the thunder of his anathe- 
mas at the head of Luther, and to exclude him 
from the communion of the church. The Domi- 
liicans, desu-ous of revenging the affront that, in 
their opinion, their whole order had received by 
Luther’s treatment of their brother Tetzel, and 
their patron Caje(an, seconded the furious efforts 
of Eckius against the Saxon reformer, and used 
their utmost endeavours to have his request 
granted. The pPntiff, overcome by the importu- 
nity of fhese pernicious couns^lloi's, imprudently 
issued £n] out a hull against Luther, ^ted the 

'Ibe wisest imd best part of the Rpman catholics ac- 
knowledge, that Leo X. was chsive^b with the most cul- 
pabk tmi^tideoce in thie rash and riolent method of pro- 
eeedrag. See a diaeertation of the learned John Frederick 
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15tli of Jttiie, 1526, in which SHty-om |ftwet^ded ciskt. 
heresies, extracted frenf his writings iMSsre eo- 
lemnly condemned, his writings oraered to be 
publlmy bornty and id wtdteb he was again miBi- ~ ^ 
dHHied, on pain of eicdmmt^lhatton, to codi^ 
and retrad; his pretended ertOrs'withfn the spaiCe 
of sixty days, and to cast himself .n]pon the ele- 
uiency and mercy of the pontiff. 

XIV. As soon as the account of this rash sen* Luther 
tence, pronounced from the papal chair, was * * ^" ** 
brought to Luther, he thought it was high time fi«m the 
to consult both his present defehee and his 
tiue security ; and the first step he took fbr this church of 
purpose, was the renewal of bis appeal finm the 
sentence of the Roman pontiff to the more re- 
spectable decision of *a general council. But as 
he foresaw that this appeal would be treated with 
contempt at the Oourt of Rome, and that when the 
time prescribed for his recantation was elapsed 
the thunder of excommunication would be le* 
veiled at his devoted head, he judged it prudent 
to withdraw himself voluntarily from the commu- 
nion of the church of Rome, before he was oUiged 
to leave it by force ; and thus to render tjus new 
bull of ejection a blow in the air, an esiercise of 
authority without any object to act upon. At the 
same time, he was resolved to execute this wise 
resolution in a public manner, that his voluntaty 
retreat from the communion of a corrupt and su- 


Mayer, D« Pontifiriis Leonix X. Procewum Bdrenuo Lutheruin 
iniprobantibua, wbirh i« part of a w(^(i he puhKdied at Ham- 
buqdi. in 4io, iu the yeer 1098, under tiiia aingular title: 
Eccieeia Romana ReformatioDii Lutherans Patrona et Ouau. 
There were eereral wiee end thinking persona at diis timo 
about the Roman pontiff, who declare:! openly, without the 
leatt ceremony, thoir disapprobation of the violent counsels of 
Ei-kius and the Dominicans ; and gave it ae their opinion, that 
it was both prudent and just to s-ut for the'issiie of the con> 
ferencas of ^Ititz with Luther, before such forrihle measures 
were employed. 

E 2 
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CBKT. pewtitioiis cbuTch might he ttniveTsally known he- 

xvt fore the Iprdly pontiff had prepared his ghostly 
thunder. With this view, orl the loth of De- 
^ cember, in the year 1520, he had a pile of wood 
erebted without the walls rf the city fo], and there, 
in presence of a prodigious multitum of pei^le of 
all rante and orders, he committed to the flames 
both the bull that h^ been published against him 
and the decretals and canons relating to the pope’s 
supreme jurisdiction. By this he declared to the 
World .tiiat he was no longer a subject of the 
Boman pontiff | and that, of consequence, the 
sentence of excommunication against him, which 
Was daily expected from Rome, was entirely su- 
peifluous and insignificant. For the man who 
publicly commits to the flanfes the code that con- 
tains the laws of his sovereign shows thereby that 
he has no longer any respect for his government, 
nor any design to submit to his authority ; and 
the man who voluntarily withdraws himself from 
any society cannot, with any appearance of reason 
or common sense, be afterwards forcibly and au- 
thoritatively excluded from it. It is not impro- 
bable that Luther was directed, in this critical 
measure, by persons well skilled in the law, who 
are generally dexterous in furnishing a perplexed 
client with nice distinctions and plausible evasions. 
Be that as it may, he separated himself only from 
the church df Romo, which considers the pope as 
infallible, and not from the church, considered 
in a more extensive sense ; for he submitted to 
the decision of the universal church, when that 
decision should be given in a general council law- 
fully assembled. When this judicious distinction 
is considered, it will not appear at all surprising, 
that many, even of the Roman catholics, who 
weighed matters with a certain degree of impar- 
tiality and wisdom, and were zealous for the 

[o] Of Wittemberg. 
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mfuntenanoe of Uie liberties of Germany, justified cent. 
this bold resolution of Luther [o]. In Iete.than 
a month after this noble and* important step had 
been taken by the Saxon reformer, a second bull 
was issued out against him, on the 6th of January, 

1521, by which he was expelled from the com- 
munion of ftie cliurch, for having insulted the ma- 
jesty, and disowned the supremacy, of the Roman 
pontiff[/>]. 

XV. Such iniquitous laws, enacted against the Tbe hm 
person and doctrine of Luther, produced an efifect 
different irom what was expected by the imperious churcb. 
pontiflp. Instead of intimidating this bold refor- 
mer, they led him to form tiie project of founding 
a church, upon principles entirely opposite to those 
of Rome, and to establish in it a system of doctrine 
and ecclesiastical discipline agreeable to the spirit 
and precepts of the gospel of truth. This, indeed, 
ivas the only resource Luther had left him ; for to 
submit to the orders of a cruel and insolent enemy 
would have been the greatest degree of impru- 
dence imaginable ; and to embrace, anew, errors 
that he had rejected with a just indignation, and 
exposed with the clearest evidence, would have 
discovered a want of integrity and principle, worthy 
only of the most abandoned profligate. From this 

[o] This judicious dlstincUon bes not been sudlici^ntly 
attended to, and the Komai^sts, some through artifice, others 
through ignorance, have confounded tbe papacy with tlje catholic 
church ; though thoy he, in reality, two diiFerent things* Tlie 
papacy, indeed, by the ambitious dexterity of die Roman pontiffsi^ 
incorporated itself by degrees Into the church ; but it wm a pre- 
posterous supplement, and was really as foreign to its genuine 
constitution, as a new citadel erected Ivy a successful usurper 
would be to an ancient city. Luther set out and acted upon teis 
distinction ; he went out of the citadel, hut be meant to irtoain 
in the city, ^d, like a good patriot, designed to relbm its cor- 
rupted'govemment* 

Both these bulb axe to be found in the Bul^Uia Ro- 
iiianoin> and abo in the learned Pfiiff's libtor* Theoh pteraT. 
tom. ii* p. 42. 
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CENT, time, tberefortr he applied himself to the pursuit 
sMT^i truth with still more assiduitjr and rervour 

V ^ than he had foanerlf done; nor did he only review 

^ ^ ~ with attention, fand confirm by new ailments, 
what he had hitherto taug'ht, bat went much be- 
yond it, and made v^orous attacks upon the main 
stronghold of popery, the power and jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff, which be overturned fiom 
its very foundation. In this noble undertaking he 
wasscuonded by many learned and pious men, in 
various parts of Europe ; by those of the professors 
of the academy of Witteraberg who had adopted 
his principles ; and in a more especial manner by 
the celebrated Melancthon. And as the fame of 
Luther’s wisdom and Melancthon’s learning had 
filled that academy with an incredible number of 
stud^ts, who flocked to it from all parts, this 
happw circumstance propagated the principles of 
the Reformation with an amazing rapidity through 
all the countries of Europe [</]. 

A diet II. XVl. Not long after the commencement of 
f* these divisions Maximilian I. had departed this 
15S1. ’ life, and his ^andson Charles Y., king of Spain, 
had succeeded him in the empire in the year 1519. 
Leo X. seized this new occasion of venting and 
executing his vengeance, by putting the ucw em- 
peror in mind of his character as advocate and 
defender of the church, and demanding the ex- 
emplary punishment of Luther, who had rebelled 
against its sacred laws and institutions. On the 
other hand, Frederick the Wise employed his cre- 
dit udth Charles to prevent the publication of any 
unjust edict against this reformer, and to have his 
cause tried by the canons of the Germanic church. 


L9] There is a particular account of the rapid progrenB of the 
Reformaiioa in Germany pven by the learnt M* Daniel Gar- 
des, pipfesBor at Groningen, in his Historia Renovati Evangelii, 
tom. ii. 
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and the laws of the empire. This request was so cekt. 
much the more likely to be granted that Charies 
was under much greater obligations to Frederick i. ^ ‘i 
than to any other of the German princes, as it was ^ 
chiefly by his zealous and important services that • 
be had been raised to the empire, in opposition 
to the pretensions of such n formidable rival as 
Francis I. king of France. The emperor was 
sensible of his obligations to the worthy elector, 
and was entirely disposed to satisfy his demands. 

That, however, he might do this without displeas- 
ing the Roman pontiff, he resolved that Luther 
should be called before the council that was to be 
assembled at Worms in the yeai* and that his 
cause should he (here publicly heard, before any 
flnal sentence should be pronounced against him. 

It may perhaps appear strange, and even incon- 
sistent with the laws of the church, that a cause of 
a religious nature should be examined and decided 
in the public diet. But it must be considered, that 
those diets, in which the archbishops, bishops, and 
even certain abbots, had their places, as well as the 
princes of the empire, were not only political as- 
semblies, but also provincial councils for Germany, 
to whose jurisdiction, by the ancient canon law, 
such causes as that of Luther jwoperly l>clonged. 

XVII. Luther, therefore, appeared at Worms, The r«uit 
secured against the violence of his enemies by aLuthw*** 
safe-conduct from the emperor; and, on the 17 thbanwb. 
of April, and the day following, pleaded his cause “*“*■ 
before that grand assembly with the utmost reso- 
lution and presence of mind. The united power 
of threateniugs and entreaties were employed to 
conquer the fiitnness of his purpose, to engage 
him to renounce the propositions he had hitherto 
maintained, and to bend him to a submission to 
the Roman pontiff. But he refused all this with 
a noUe obstinacy, and dcclai*ed solemnly, that he 
would neither abandon his opinions, nor change 
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CENT, lui conduct, lie was {Hrevioiisty convinced, 
by the word.4>f (Jod, or the dictates of right rea* 

i wT. 1 .^ of^tadons were erroneous, and his con- 

duct unlawful When therefore neither promises 
■ nor threatenings could shake the constancy of this 
magnaniteous reformer, he Stained, indeed, from 
the emperor, the liberty of returning, unmolested, 
to his home : but after his departure from the diet 
he was condemned by the unanimous suffrages 
both of the emperor and the princes, and was de- 
clared an enemy to the holy Roman empire [r]. 

[r] ThU sentence, which* ws» dated the 8th of May, 
1521, was excessively severe ; aiwi Charles V. whethei through 
sincere sfeal or political cutming, shovred himself in this affair 
an ardeat abettor of the papal authority. For in this edict 
the pope is declared the only true judge of the controversy, in 
which he was evidently the party concerned ; jAither is declar- 
ed a member cut off from the church, a schismatic, a notorious 
and obstinate heretic ; the severest punishments are denounced 
against those who shall receive, entertain, maintain, or coun- 
tenance him, either by acts of hospitality, by conversation or 
writing ; and all hia disciples, adbei*ents, and followers, are in- 
volved in the same condemnation. This edict was, however, 
received with the highest disapprobation by all wise and think- 
ing persons ; Ibt, because Luther had been condemned without 
being heard, at Rome, by the college of cardinals, and afterwards 
at Worms, where, without either examining or refuting his 
dibetrine, be was only despotically ordered to abandon and re- 
nounce it ; 2dly, because Charles V. as emperor, had not a 
right to give an authoritative sentence against the doctrine of 
Luther, nor to take for granted the infallibility of the Roman 
pontidP before these matters were discussed and decided by a 
general council; and, Sdly, because a considerable number of 
the German princes, who were immediately interested in this 
affair, sudi as tlie electors of Cologn, Saxony, and the Pala- 
tinate, and othei sovereign princes, had neither been present at 
the diet, noi examined and approved the edict ; and that, there- 
fore, at best, it could only have force in the territories belonging 
to the house of Austria; and to such of the princes as bad 
given their consent to its publication. But, after all, the 
ed ct of Worms produced alinost no effect, not only for the 
reasons now mentioned, but also because Charles V. whose 
presence, authority, and xeal, were necessary to render it 
raspeetahle, was involved m other affaurs of a civil nature 
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Frederick, wiio saw the storm ri^ng i^nst Lu-» cENt. 
ther, used the hest precaution to secure biroftnin 
its violence. For this purpose he sent thfir^S or 
four persons in whom he could confide to soeet 
him on his return firom the diet, in order to o<m- 
duct him to a place of safety. These emissaries, 
disguised by masks, executed their commission 
with the utmost secresy and success. Meeting 
with Luther, near Eysmac, they seized him, ana 
carried him into the castle of Warteribei^, nor, as 
some have imagined upon probable grounds, was 
this done without the knowledge of his imperial 
majesty. In this retreat, which he called his 
Patmos, the Sa.xon reformer lay concealed during 
the space of ten months, and employed this in- 
voluntary leisure in compositions that were after- 
wards useful to the world [.»3. 


whifh ho had more at beait. Obl^^pcl to pass successively into 
Handers. Enpriand, and Spain, to quell the seditions of his sub- 
jects, and to form new aJliances against his great enemy and rival 
Francis I. be lost sight of tlie edict of Woraw, while all who had 
any regard to the liberties of the empire and the rights of the 
Germanic church treated this edict witli the highest indignation, 
or the utmost contempt. 

eir [.v] This precaution of the humane and excellent elector 
heinc: put in execution the 3d of May, five days before the so- 
lemn publication of the edict of Worms, the pope ihisscd his 
blow ; and the adversaries of Luther became doubly odious to 
the people in CJcrmany, who, unacquainted with the scheme of 
Frederit k, otul, not knowing what was become of their favourite 
reformer, imagined he was imprisoned, or perhaps destroyed by 
the emtssarit^ of Rome* In the meantime, Luther lived in 
peace and quiet in the castle of Wartenberg, where he translated 
a great pfyrt of the New Testament into the German language, 
and wrote frequent letters to his trusty friende and intimates to 
comfort them under bis absence. Nor his conEnement here 
inconsistent with amusement and relaxation; for he enjoyed 
fre4|uent]y the pleasure of bunting in company with his Ice^ers, 
passing for a country gentleman/ under the name of Yonker 
George. 

If we cast an eye upon the conduct of Luther, in diis 
first scene of his trials, we shall find a true spirit of ritionsl 
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CENT. XVIII. The active spirit of Luther could not, 
however, long bear this confinenient ; he there- 
9TOT. i.^ fore left his Patmos, in the month of March of 
the year 1522, without the consent or even the 
J„rto7* knowledge of his patron and protector Frede- 
^tuer rick, and repaired to 'yFittemberg. One of the 
fwingthe principal motives that engaged him to take this 
mttc of gtep was the information he had received of 

the inconsiderate conduct of Carlostadt, and some 
other friends of the Reformation, who had already 


*eal, generous probity, and Christian fortitude, animating this 
reformer. In his behaviour,, be^e and at the diet of Worms, 
we observe these qualities shine with a peculiar lustre, and 
tempered, notwithstanding Luther's warm complexion, with an 
unexpected degree of raodemtion and decent respect both for his 
dvil and ecclesiastical superioi's. When some of his friends, in- 
formed of the violent designs of the Homan court, and alarmed 
by the bull that had been published against him by the rash pon- 
tiff, advised him not to expose his person at the diet of Worms, 
notwithstanding the imperial safe-conduct (whicij, in a similar 
ease, had not been sufficient to protect John Hues and Jerome 
of Prague from the perfidy and cruelty of their enemies), he 
aimwered with his usual intrepidity, that were he obliged to 
encounter at Worms as many devils as there were tiles upon the 
bouses of that city, this would not deter him from his fixed pur- 
pose of appWing there; that tear., in his case, could he only a 
suggestion of Satan, who apprehended the approaching ruin of 
his kingdom, and who was willpig to avoid a public defeat before 
such a ^nd assembly as the diet of Worms.” The fire and 
obstinacy that appeared in this answer seemed to prognosticate 
much warmth and vehemence in Luther's conduct at the assem- 
bly before which be was. going to ap^ar. Biit it was quite 
Otherwise* He exposed with decency and dignity the supersti- 
tious doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, and the 
grievances that arose from the overgrown power of its pontiff, 
and the abuse that was made of it. He acknowledged the 
writing^ with which ■ he was charged, and offered, both with 
moderatton and humility, to defend their contents. He desired 
the p(^% legates and their adherents to hear him, to inform him, 
to reason With him ; and solemnly offered, in jpresence of the 
assetribled princes and bishops, to renounce bis doctrines, if they 
were shown to be erroneous. But to all thesO expostulations be 
reived no other 'an«^er than the despotic dictates of mere au- 
tlioHty^ attended witlr injurious and provoking language* 
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excited tumults in Saxony, and were acting in a cent. 
manner equally prejudicial to the tranquillity of 
the state, and the true interests of the church, 
Carlostadt, professor at Wittemberg, was a man 
of considerable learning, who had pierced the 
veil with which papal artifice and superstition 
had covered the truth, and/ at the instigation of 
ikikius, had been excluded with Xiuther from the 
communion of the church. His zeal, however, 

M'as intemperate; his plans laid with temerity, 
and executed without moderation. During Lu- 
ther’s absence, he threw down and broke the 
images of the saints that were placed in the 
churches, and, instead of restraining the vehe- 
mence of a fanatical multitude, who had already 
begim in some places to abuse the precious liberty 
that was dawning upon them, he encouraged their 
ill-timed violence, and led them on to sedition 
and mutiny. Luther opposed the impetuosity of 
this imprudent reformer with the utmost forti- 
tude and dignity, and wisely exhorted him and his 
adherents first to eradicate error from the minds 
of the people, before they made war upon its ex- 
ternal ensigns in the churches and public places ; 
since, the former being once removed, the latter 
must fall of course [[^], and sdnee the destruction 


[<] Dr. Mosheim’N account of this matter i« perhaps 
more advantageoun to Luther than the ngoroua demands of 
histoncal impartiality will admit of; the defects at leafit of the 
great reformer are here shaded with art, It is evident from 
several passages in the writings of Luther^ that ho was hf>no 
means averse to the use of images^ but that, on the contrary, 
he looked upon them as adapted to ekeite and animate 
devotion of the people. But, pei^aps, the true reason of Lur 
tlieris displeasure at the proceedings of Carlostadt was» tbit 
be could not bear to see another crowned with ^ the glory ^ 
executing a plan which he bad Ifud, and that be was am* 
bitious of appearing the principal, if not the only, omiductor 
of this great work. This is not ji mere, conjecture, Imtber 
himself has not taken the least ]>ains to conceal this instance 
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*tmt. i(^thelatt^idij|Hi»e0iildba««^^ 

XVI. ing pnid^’'«4iiKi6itiom tbia 

exceUeiiti9ttoEI^|idd«dtheid0^^^ 
ly a{>pl)te!i|i»^. Tilth isetMliid indiwtiy and 
9C^, thlilt^aaniiaEi translation nftfaa Etdy Snrip- 
ttiraiy on with expedkion and 

’sncdi^M,' assikuMse of whuo katned 

ahA |dons men Tibmn he otmsnlted in this great 
fmd' fttiportaat undertaking. The event abun- 
dantlf showed the wisdom of Luther’s advice. 
Tor tihe different parts of this translation, being 
shOoessively and gradoally spread abroad among 
^e people, produced sud^n and ^most incredible 
effects, and extirpated, root and branch, the erro- 
neous principles and superstitious doctrines of the 
church of Rome from the minds of a prodigious 
number of persons. 

i.«ix.tue. XIX. While these things Tvere transacting, 
^^^i,Leo X. departed this life, and was succeeded in 
in the yux the pontificate by Adrian VI. a native of Utrecht, 
of Nur^ This pope, who had formerly been preceptor to 
iwrg. Charles V. and who owed his new dignity to the 
good offices of that prince, was a man of probity 
and candoor, wbq acknowledged ingmoomly that 
the church laboured under the most fatal die- 


of bis ambition ; and it appears evidently in several of his letters* 
On the other hand, it must be dWned, that Carlostadt was rash, 
violent, and prone to enthusiasm, as appears by the connexions 
he fonned afterwards with the fanatical anabaptists, headed by 
Munzer. Hts contests with Lather about the eucharist, in which 
b# manifestly maintaiiied the trpth, shall be mentioned in their 
pnmr place* 

[k] Of this German translation of the Bible, which contri- 
buted, mora, than all olher taken together, to strengUien 
the foundations of the Lutheran church, we have an interesting 
history eompoeed by Jo. Frid. Mayer, and published in 4to. at 
Hamburg, in the year 1701. A more ample one, however, was 
expected from the labours of the learned J* Mekbior Kraft, but 
his death has disappointed our lu^pes* See Jo. Alb* Fahricii 
Centifolium Luthem. par. 1* p« 147. et par. II. p. 617. 
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fMrde(«» luod ^etdeuned Ini iriHiafoess to 'tbe 
roaiedien ^at ahouM Iwiadeea the m<M«> priced 
to heel them [w]. -He ln^m hie poptificete 
sending a to the die|» vlttch was assembled 

at Norefnbeig’in l^S^. i^nnds Cheregato^ the 

E erson who was intrusted with this conimiS8ioii» 
ad positive orders to demand the speedy and 
vigorous execution of the sentence that had been 
pronounced against Luther .and his followers at 
the diet of Worms ; but, at the same time, he was 
authorised to declare that the pontiff was ready to 
remove the abuses and grievances that bad armed 
such a formidable enemy against the see of Borne. 
The princes of the empire, encoun^d by this 
declaration on the one band, and by the absence 
of the emperor, who, lUithis time, resided in Spain, 
on the other, seized this opportunity of proposing 
the summoning a general council in Germany, in 
order to deliberate upon the proper methods of 
bringing about an universal reformation of the 
church. They exhibited, at the same time, an 
hundred articles, containing the heaviest com- 
plaints of the injurious treatment the Germans 
had hitherto received from the court of Rome, 
and, by a public Jaw, proliibited all innovation in 
religious matters, until a general council should 
decide what was to be done in an affair of such 
high moment and importance [*]. As long as 
the German princes were unacquainted with, or 
inattentive to the measures that were taken in 
Saxony for founding a new church iu direct op- 
position to that of Rome, ffiey were zealously una- 
nimous in their endeavours to set bounds to the 
papal authority and ju^pdiction, which they all 

Cto] See Caspar. Bumanni Adrianus VI. aive Analecta Hia- 
torica de Adriano VI. Papa Romano, publiahed at Utrecht in 
4to, iti the year 1727. 

[*] See Jac. Frid. Geoiyii GraTamina Germanorum adremis 
Sedem Romtmam, lih. ii. p. S27. 
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emrt. looked upon ip ,oTergrowti find enonnouff j nor 
xvL they at bU offended at l<ntheir'e dontest with 
the Roman pontiff, which they eonsidered as a 
' dispute of d, priyate and personal natulre. 
acmMt aX; Hie j^d pope Adrian did not long 
dleasure of sitting at the Kedd of the 
church. ‘He died in the year 1523, and was 
succeeded by Clement VII. a man of a reserv^ 
character, and prone to artifice [y]. This pontiff 
sent to the iqoperial diet at Nuremberg, in the year 
15M, a cardinal legate, named Campegius, whose 
Orders, with respect to the affairs of Luther, 
breathed nothing but severity and violence, and 
who inveighed against the lenity of the German 
princes in delaying the execution of the decree of 
Worms, while he carefully avoided the smallest 
mention of the promise Adrian had made to 
reform the corruptions of a superstitious church. 
The emperor seconded the demands of Campe- 
gius, by the orders be sent to bis minister to insist 
upon the execution of the sentence which had 
been pronounced against Luther and his adhe- 
rents at the diet of Worms. The princes of the 
empire, tired out by these importunities and re- 
monstrances, changed in appearance the law they 
had passed, but confirmed it in reality. For while 
they promised to observe, as far as was possible, 
the edict of Worms, they, at the same time, 
renewed their demands of a general council, and 
left all other matters in dispute to be examined 
and decided at the diet that was soon to be assem- 
bled at Spire. The pope’s legate, on the other 
hand, perceiving' by these proceedings tliat the 
Gennan princes in genemil were no enemies to the 
Reformation, retired to'mtirition, with the bishops 
and those of the princes that adhered to the cause 


ZtHglerii Hbtoria Clemantis in Jo. Oeorgii 
Sfhplhornii Ani<rnitiitps Histor. Ecclea. tom. ii. p. SIO. 
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of Rome, and there drew from them a new4ecla- cent. 
ration, by which they eng«^d themselves to exe- 
cute rigorously the; edict of Worms in their re- 
spective dominions. , v ^ 

XXL While the . efforts of Lather ton^irds oioftaSt 
the reformation of the church were daily crown.^JJJ^if"' 
with growing success, and almost all the nations 
seemed disposed to open their eyes upon the light, 
two unhappy occurrences, one of a foreign, and 
the other of a domestic nature, contributed greatly 
to retard the progress of this salutaiy and glorious 
work. The domestic, or internal incident, was 
a controversy concerning the manner in which the 
body and blood of Christ were present in the eu- 
charist, that arose among those whom the Ro- 
man pontiff had publicly excluded from the com- 
munion of the church, and unhappily produced 
among the friends of the good cause the most 
deplorable animosities and divisions. Luther 
and his followers, though they had rejected the. 
monstrous doctrine of the church of Rome with 
respect to the transuhstantiation, or change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, were nevertheless of opinion, that the 
partakei-s of the Lord’s Supper received, along 
with the bread and wine, tlie real body and blood 
of Christ. This, in their judgment, w'as a my- 
stery, which they did not pretend to explain [i’j. 
Carlostadt, who Avas Luther’s colleague, un- 
derstood the matter quite otherwise, and his 
doctrine, Avhich was afterwards illustrated and 

Igip** [z] Luther wa.s not so modest as Dr. Mosheim here re- 
presents him. He pretended to explain his doctrine of the real 
pre.sence, absurd and eontmlictonr as it was, and uttered much 
senseless jargon on this subject. ^As in a red hot iron, said he* 
two distinct substances, vijt. iron and fire, are united, so is the 
body of Christ joined with the bread in the eucliarist. I men- 
tion this miserable comparison to sliow into wliat ahsunlities the 
towering pride of system will often betray men of deep sense 
and true genius. 
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cfenr. confiitned by Zuingle witli utiach more ingenuity 
than he had nnmosed it, amounted to this : “ That 
hlooA of Christ ueve-not really pre- 
sent in the eubharist j and that tihe bread «md wine 
were no mdre thail external rigns, or symltols, de- 
signed to excitO in the minds of Christians the 
remembrance of the sufferings and death of the 
divine ^viour, and of the benefits which arise 
firom it fa].” This opinion was embraced by all 
thO friends of the Reformation in Switzerland, and 
byii considerable number of its votaries in Ger- 
many. On the other hand, Luther maintained his 
doctrine, in relation to this point, with the utmost 
obstinacy ; and hence arose, in the year 1524, a 
tediousandvehementcontroversy, which, notwith- 
standing the zealous endeavours that were used to 
reconcile the contending parties, terminated, at 
length, in a fatal division between those who had 
embariced together in the sacred cause of religion 
and liberty. 

Th«war XXII. To these intestine divisions were added 
the horrore of a civil war, which was the fatal 
effect of oppression on the one hand, and of en- 
thusiasm on the other ; and, by its unhappy con- 
sequences, was prejudicial to the cause and progress 
of the Reformation. In the year 1525, a prodi- 
gious multitude of seditious fanatics arose, like a 
whirlwind, all of a sudden, in different parts of 
Germany, took arms, unitedtbeir forces, waged war 

[m] See Val. Em. Loscheri Historia Motuum inter Lutber- 
anos et Refornaatos, part I. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 55. — See also, on 
the other side of the question, Scultet s Aniiales Evangelii, pub- 
lished by Yon der Hart, in bis Historia Liter. Reformat, p. 74*. 
— ^Rud. Hospinianus, and other reformed writers, vi'ho have 
treated of the origin and progress of this dispute. 8^’ It ap- 

pears from this representation (which is a just one) of the senti- 
ments of Zuingle concerning the holy sacrament of the Lord s 
Supper, that they were the same with those maintained by Bishop 
Hoadly, in his “ Plain Account of the Nature and Design of the 
,S|^inent of the Lord’s Supper.” 
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aad exfiiMted dailjr the most famrid speottiakie ^ t 1^ ,'y 
uoi^leatthe hs^barity. The greatest part of tMa ^ ‘ 
furious tmd feiroidahle moh was ccuapoc^ of 
Sants and passals, who groaned under henry 
thens, and deelared they »we no longer able 
bear the despotic severity of their^iefs ; and 
this sedition was called tiie Rti^ic ^r, or the war 
of the peasants But it is also certsun that this 

motley crowd was intermixed with numbers who 
joined in this sedition from different motives, sOme 
impelled by the si:^;ge$tion8 of enthusiasm, and 
others by the profligate and odious view of rapine 
and plunder, of mending fortunes rtiiiied by ex- 
travagant and dissolute living. At the first break- 
ing out of this war, it seemed to have been kindled 
only by civil and political views j and agreeable to 
this is the general tenor of the declarations and 
manifestoes that were published by these rioters. 

Tlie claims they made in these papers related to 
nothing farther than the diminution of the tasks 
imposed upon the peasants, and to their obtaining 
a greater measure of liberty than they had formerly 
enjoyed. !]^ligion seemed to be out of the ques- 
tion ; at least it was not the object of deliberation 
or debate. But no sooner had tlie enthusiast 
Munzer[cj put himself at the head of this out- 


[/;] Tlje«o kind.s of wars or commotions, arising from the im- 
patience of the peasants, under the heavy burthens that were laid 
on them, were very common long before the time of Luther. 
Hence the author of tlie Danish. Chronicle (published by the 
learned Ludewig, in the ninth volume of his Heliq. M Storum, 
p. 59.) calls these insurrections a coinipon evil. This Mdll not 
appear surprising to such as consider, that in most platies the 
condition of the peasants was much more intolerable and grievous 
iMifore the Reformation than it is in our times ; and that the ty- 
raimy and cruelty of the nobility, before that ^ppy period, were 
excessive and insupportable. 

[r] Or Munster, as some call him. 

VOL. IV. F 
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CENT, rageous rabble, than the face of things changed 
entirely, and by the instigation of this man, who 
had deceived numbers before this time by his pre- 
tended visions jmd inspirations, t^ civil commo- 
tions in Saxony and Thuringia were soon directed 
towards a new object, and were turned into a re- 
ligious way. The sentiments, however, of this 
seditious and dissolute multitude were greatly 
divided, and their demands were very different. 
One part of them pleaded for an exemption from 
all laws, a licentious immunity from every sort of 
government ; another, less outrageous and extra- 
vagant, confined their demands to the diminution 
of the taxes they were forced to pay, and of the 
burthens under which they groaned [ei ] ; another 
insisted upon a new form of religious doctrine, 

- government, and worship, upon the establishment 
of a pure and unspotted church, and to add weight 
to this demand, pretended that it was suggested by 
the Holy Ghost, with which they were divinely 
and miraculously inspired ; while a very consider- 
able part of this furious rabble were without any 
distinct view or any fixed purpose at all, but, in- 
fected with the contagious spirit of sedition, and 
exasperated by the severity of their magistrates 
and rulers, went on headlong, without reflection 
or foresight, into every act of violence and cruelty 
which rebellion and enthusiasm could suggest. 
So that, if it cannot be denied that many of these 
rioters had perversely misunderstood the doctrine 
of Luther concerning Christian liberty, and took 
occasion from thence of committing the disordei’s 
that rendered them so justly odious, yet, on the 
other hand, it would be a most absurd instance 
of nartiality and injustice to charge that doctrine 
with the blame of those extitivagant outrages that 


Erf] These burthens were the ditties of vassnlage or feudal 
services, which in many respects were truly grievous. 
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arose only from the ofianifest abuse of it Luther cent. 
himself has indeed sufficiently defended both his 
principles and his cause against any such imputa- v ^ ' ./ 
tions by the books he wrote against this turbulent 
sect, and the advice he addressed to the princes 
of the empire to take arms against them. And 
accordingly, in the year 1525, this odious ffiction 
was defeated and destroyed, in a pitched battle 
fought at Mulhausen; and Munzer, their ring- 
leader, taken, and put to death [c]. 

XXIII. While this fanatical insurrection raged Frederick 
in Germany, Frederick the Wise, elector of ,, 
Saxony, departed this life. This excellent prince, »uccce.ied 
whose character was distinguished by an uncom-^^g^"^;."’ 
inon degree of prudence and moderation, had, uaT. 
during his life, been a sort of mediator between 
the Roman pontiff and the reformer of Wittem- 
berg, and had always entertained the pleasing 
hope of restoring peace in the church, and of so 
reconciling the contending parties as to prevent a 
separation either in point of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction or religious communion. Hence it was, 
that while, on the one hand, he made no oppo- 
sition to Luther’s design of reforming a corrupt 
and superstitious churcli, but rather encouraged 
him in the execution of this pious purpose ; yet, 
on the other, it is remarkable tliat he was at no 
pains to introduce any change into the churches 
that were established in his o%vn dominions, nor 
to subject them to his jurisdiction. The elector 
.lohn, his brother and successor, acted in a quite 
different manner. Convinced of the truth of Lu- 
ther’s doctrine, and pei’suaded that it must lose 
gi'ound and be soon suppressed if the despotic au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff remained undisputed 

“Petri Gnodalii Historia de Seditione repeiitina Vulgi, 
prjecipde llusticoruiTif a. 1525, tempore veiiio per univeraam 
IVre Genitaniara exorta, Basil, 1570,*’ in 8vo. — Seealao B. Teii- 
iielii Hifttor. Reform, tom. ii. p. 331. 
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and entire, he, without hesitation or delay, as- 
sumed to himself that supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters that is the natural right of every lawful 
sovereign, and founded and established a church 
in his dominions, totally different from the church 
of Rome, in doctrine, discipline, and government. 
To bring this new and happy establishment to as 
great a degree of perfection as was possible, this 
resolute and active prince ordered a body of laws, 
relating to the form of ecclesiastical government, 
the method of public u'orship, the rank, ofl&ces, and 
revenues of the j)riestbood, and other matters of 
that nature, to be drawn up by Luther and Me- 
lancthon, and promulgated by heralds throughout 
his dominions in the year 1 . 5 ‘ 27 . He also took cai e 
that the churches should every where be supplie«i 
with pious and learned doctors, and that such of 
the clergy as dishonoured religion by their bad mo- 
rals, or were incapable of promoting its influence 
by their want of talents, should be removed from 
the sacred functions. The illustrious example of 
this elector was followed by all the princes and 
states of Germany, who renounced the papal su- 
premacy and jurisdiction, and a like form of «'or- 
ship, discipline, and government was thus intro- 
duced into all the churches which dissented from 
that of Rome. Thus may the elector John be 
considered as the second parent and founder of the 
Lutheran church, which he alone rendered a com- 
plete and independent body, distinct from the 
superstitious church of Rome, and fenced about 
with salutary laws, and a wise and well-balanced 
constitution of government. But as the best 
blessings may, through the influence of human 
corruption, become the innocent occasions of great 
inconveniences, such particularly was the fate of 
those wise and vigorous measures which this elec- 
tor took for the reformation of the church ; for, 
from that time, the religious differences between 
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the German princes, which had been hitherto cent. 
kept within the hounds of moderation, broke out ^ 
into a violent and lasting flame. Tlie prudence, <. 
or rather timorousness, of Frederick the Wise, 
who avoided every resolute measure that might 
he adapted to kindle the fire of discord, had pre- 
served a sort of an external union and concord 
among these princes, notwithstanding their dif- 
ference in Opinion. But as soon as his successor, 
hy the open and undisguised steps he took, made 
it glaringly evident that he designed to withdraw 
the churches in his dominions from the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome, and to reform the doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and Avorship that had heen hitherto 
established, then indeed the sc<Mie changed. The 
union, Avliich was more spc‘ciOus than solid, and 
which Avas fiir from being w'ell cemented, was 
dissolved of a sudden, the spirits heated and di- 
vided, and an open rupture formed between the 
(ierman princes, of whom one party embraced 
the Reformation, and the other adhered to the 


superstitions of their forefatheiv!. 

XXIV. Things being rc<!uced to this violent The diet of 
and troubled state, the patrons of popery gave®P^'^’“ 
intimations that were far from being ambiguous, 
of their intention to make war upon the Luthe- 
ran party, and to suppress by force a doctrine 
Avhich they were incapable of overturning by 
argument; and this design would certainly have 
been put in execution, had not the troubles of 
Europe disconcerted their measures. The Lu- 
therans, on the other hand, informed of these 
hostile intentions, began also to deliberate upon 
the most effectual methods of defending them- 
selves against superstition armed with violence, 
and formed the plan of a confederacy that might 
answer this prudent purpose. In the meantime 
the diet assembled at Spire, in the year 1526, at 
which Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother, pre- 
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CENT, sided, ended in a mannet* more fiiToarable to the 
friends of the Reformation than they could na- 
» TCT. 1 .^ tui-alJy expect. The emperor’s ambassadors at 
this diet were ordered to use their most earnest 
endeavours for the suppression of all further dis- 
putes concerning reli^on, and to insist upon the 
rigorous execution of the sentence that had been 
pronounced at Worms against Luther and his 
followers. The greatest part of the German 
princes opposed this motion with the utmost re- 
solution, declaring, that they could not execute 
that sentence, nor come to any determination with 
respect to the doctrines by which it had been oc- 
casioned, before the whole matter was submitted 
to the cognizance of a general council lawfully 
assembled ; alleging farther, that the decision of 
controversies of this nature belonged properly to 
such a council, and to it alone. This opinion, 
after long and warm debates, was adopted by a 
great majority, and at length consented to by the 
whole assembly j for it was unanimously screed to 
present a solemn address to the emperor, beseech- 
ing him to assemble, without delay, a free and a 
general council ; and it was also agreed, that in 
the meantime, the princes and states of the em- 
pire should, in their respective dominions, be at 
liberty to manage ecclesiastical matters in the 
manner they should think the most expedient; 
yet so as to be able to give to God and to the 
emperor an account of their administration, when 
it should be demanded of them. 

Tiicpro- XXV. Nothing could be more favourable to 
those who had the cause of pure and genuine 
lion after Christianity at heart than a resolution of this 
nature. For the emperor was, at Uiis time, so 
1527.’ entirely taken up in regulating the troubled state 
of his dominions in France, Spain, and Italy, 
which exhibited, from day to day, new scenes of 
perplexity, that, for some years, it was not in his 
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ppwCT td tuiii bis attention to the affiniw of cent. 
Germany in general, and still less to the state of 
religion in particular, which wns beset with diffi- 
culties, that to a political prince like Charles^ mnst 
have appeared peculiarly aritical and dangerous. 

Besides, had the emperor really been possessed of 
leisure to form, or of power to execute, a plan 
that might terminate, in favour of the Boman 
pontiff, the religious disputes which reigpued in 
Germany, it is evident, that the inclination was 
wanting, and that Clement VII. who now sat in 
the papal chair, had nothing to expect from the 
good offices of Charles V. For this pontiff, after 
tlie defeat of Francis I. at the battle of Pavia, 
filled with uneasy apprehensions of the growing 
power of tlie emperor in Italy, entered into a 
confederacy mth the French and the Venetians 
against that prince. And this measure inflamed 
tlie resentment and indignation of Charles to such 
a degree, that he abolished the papal authority in 
bis Spanish dominions, made war upon the pope 
in Italy, laid siege to Rome in the year 1527,. 
blocked up Clement in the castle of St. Angelo, 
and exposed him to the most severe and contume* 
lions treatment. These critical events, together 
M'ith the liberty granted by the diet of Spire, 
were prudently and industriously improved, by 
the friends of the Reformation, to the advantage 
of their cause, and to the augmentation of their 
number. Several princes, whom the fear of per- 
secution and punishment had hitherto prevented 
from lending a hand to the good work, being de- 
livered now from their restraint, renounced pub- 
licly the superstition of Rome, and introduced 
among their subjects the same forms of religious 
worship, and the same system of doctrine, that 
had been received in Saxony. Others, though 
placed in such circumstances as discouraged them 
from acting in an open manner against the interests 
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c?NT. of the Bomm pontiff, were, however, ftir from 
discovering , the smallest opposition to those who 
«KT. ^itiidrew 'the people from his despotic yoke ; nor 
^y~* jjy they moles* tihie private assemblies of those 
who bad separated themselves &(mi the church of 
Rome. Add in general, all the Gemums, who, 
befin’e these resolutions of the diet of Spire, had 
rented the papal discipline and doctrine, were 
BOW, in ocmsequence of the liberty they enjoyed 
by ^ese resolutions, wholly employed in bringing 
tteir schemes and plans to a certain degree of 
consistence, and in ^ding vigonr and firmness to 
the glorious cause in which they were engaged. 
In the meantime, Luther and his fellow-labourers, 
partieulaFly those who were with him at Wittem- 
hy their writings, their instructions, their 
admonitions and counsels, inspired the timorous 
with fortitude, dispelled the doubts of the igno- 
rant, fixed the principles and resolution of the 
floating and inconstant, and animated all the 
fHends of genuine Christianity with a spirit suit- 
able to the grandeur of tbeir undertaking. 

Another XXVI. But the tranquillity and liberty they 
Spire, In the in coiisequence of the resolutions taken 

year 1529. in the flrst diet of Spire, were not of a long 
Se^cii^ duration. They were interrupted by a new diet 
minaUon of assembled in the year 1529, in the same place, by 
the emperor, after he had appeased the commo- 
tions and troubles which bad employed his atten- 
tion in several parts of Europe, and concluded a 
treaty of peace with Oement VII. This prince, 
having now got rid of the burthen that bad, for 
some time, overwhelmed him, had leisure to direct 
the affairs of the church ; and this the reformers 
soon felt by a disagreeable experience. For the 

S ower, which had been granted by the former 
iet to every prince, of managing ecclesiastical 
matters as they thought proper, until the meet- 
ing of a general council, was now revoked by a 
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majority of rotes; and not only so, but every cskt. 
change was declared unlawful that shotdd be ha- 
troduced into the doctrine, discifdine, or worship ‘ 
of the established religion, before the determiiia- ~ 
tion of the approaching council was known jjfj 
This decree was justly considered as iniquit<me 
and intolerable by the elector of Saxony, the land- 
grave of Hesse, and the other members of the 
diet, who were persuaded of the necessity of a re- 
formation in the chm'ch. Nor was any of them 
so simple, or so little acquainted with the politics 
of Rome, as to look upon the promises of assem- 
bling speedily a general council in any other light 
tlian as an artifice to quiet the minds of the people ; 
since it was easy to p<»*ceive, that a lawful council, 
free from the despotic influence of Rome, was 
the \ery last thing that a pope would grant in 
such a critical situation of affairs. Therefore, 
when the princes and members now mentioned 
found that all their aiguments and remonstrances 
against this unjust decree made no impression 
upon Ferdinand [.9], nor upon the abettors of tho 
ancient superstitions (whom the pope’s legate 
animated by his presence and exhortations), they 
entered a solemn protest against this decree on. the 
19th of April, and appealed to the emperor and 
to a future council [/Ij. Hence arose tne deiiomi- 


[/] The resolution of the first diet of Spire, which had 
been taken unanimously, was revoked in the second, and another 
substituted in its place by a plurality of voices, which, as several 
of the princes then present observed, could not give to any decree 
tbe force of a law throughout the empire. 

Lffl The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet wan 
held at Spire ; so that his brother Ferdinand was president in hia 
place. 

1^0** [//] The princes of the empire, who entered this protest, 
and are con.sequently to be considered as the first protestant 
princes, were John, elector of Saxony, George, elector of Bran- 
denburg, for Franconia, Ernest and Francis, dukes of Lunenburg, 
the landgi’ave of Hesse, and the prince of Anlialt. 'Fhese priocea 
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CENT, nation of Protestants, which from this period has 
XVI. been given to those who renounce the supersti- 
tious communion of the church ctf Borne. 

XXVII. The dissenting princes, who were 
the protectors and heads of the reformed churches, 
twMD the had no aooner entered their protest, than they 
sent proper persons to the emperor, who was then 
upon his passage from Spain to Italy, to acquaint 
him with their proceedings in this matter. The 
ministers, employed in this commission, executed 
the orders they had received with the greatest re- 
solution and presence of mind, and behaved with 
the spirit and firmness of the princes whose sen- 
timents and conduct they were sent to justify and 
explain. The emperor, whose pride was wounded 
by this fortitude in persons that dared to oppose 
his designs, ordered these ambassadors to be appre- 
hended and put under arrest during several days. 
The news ot this violent step was soon brought to 
the protestant princes, and made them conclude 
that their personal safety, and the success of their 
cause, depended entirely upon their courage and 
concord, the one animated, and the other ce- 
mented by a solemn confederacy. They, there- 
fore, held several meetings at Rot, Nuremberg, 
Smalcald, and other places, in order to deliberate 
upon the means of forming such a powerful league 
as might enable them to repel the violence of their 
enemies [*3. But so different were their opinions 

were seconded by thirteen imperial towns, viz. Strasburg, Ulro» 
Nuremberg, Constance, Rottirigen, Windseim, Memmingen, 
Nortlingen, Lindaw, Kempten, Heilbron, Wissemburg, and 
St. Gall. 

[i] See the history of t!ie confession of Augsburg, wrote in 
German by the learned Christ. Aug. Salig. tom. i. book II. 
ch. i. p. 128. and more ^qiecially another German work of 
Dr. Joachim Muller, entitled, Historie von der Evangelischen 
Staiide Protestation gegen den Speyerschen Reichsabscheid 
von 1529, Appellation, &c. published at Jena in 4 to, in the 
year 1703. 
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and views of things, that they could come to no cent. 
satisfactory conclusion. 

XXVIII. Among the inddeuts that promoted ‘ j 
animosity and discord between, the friends of the^^^ 
Reformation, and prevented that union that waSfei«PM«t 
so much to be desired between persons embarked 
in the same good cause, the principal one was the liss! 
dispute that had arisen between the divines of 
Saxony and Switzerland, concerning the mannef 
of Christ’s presence in the eucharist. To termi- 
nate this controversy, Phih’p, land^ve of Hesse, 
invited, in the year 1529, to a conference at Mar- 
purg, Luther and Zuingle, together with some of 
the more eminent doctors, who adhered to the 
respective parties of these contending chiefs. This 
expedient, which was designed by that truly mag- 
nanimous prince, not so much to end the matter 
by keen debate, as to accommodate differences 
by the reconciling spirit of charity and prudence, 
was not attended with the salutary fruits that were 
expected from it. The divines that were assem- 
bled for this pacidc purpose disputed, during four 
days, in presence of the landgrave. The principal 
champions in these debates were Luther, who 
attacked Oecolampadius, and Melancthon, who 
disputed against Zuingle; and the controversy 
turned upon several points of theology, in re- 
lation to which the Swiss doctors were simposed 
to entertain erroneous sentiments. For Zuingle 
was accused of heresy, not only on account of 
his explication of the nature and design of the 
Lord’s Supper, but also in consequence of the 
false notions he was supposed to have adopted, 
relating to the divinity of Christ, the efficacy of 
the divine word, original sin, and some other 
parts of the Christian doctrine. This illustrious 
reformer cleared himself, however, from the 
gi*eatest part of these accusations with the most 
triumphant evidence, and in such a manner as 
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cmT, appeared entii^ly aatirfactoiy, eveel to Lvfttier hiiii* 
self. Their ^saension cooeefnii^ toe maiiner of 
Christ’s preaeiice in the encharist ertfll remained ; 
nor could dtber df toe c<M[itendiDg parties be pear- 
suaded to abandon, or even to modify toeir opi. 
nion of that matter [^3' The only advantage, 
therefor^ that resulted from this conference, was, 
tbal toe jarring doctors formed a sort of truce, by 
a^eeing to amutnat toleration of their respective 
saitiments, and leaving to the disposal of Provu 
dence, and the effects of time, which sometimes 
cools the rs^e of party, the cure of their divisions. 

The diet of XXIX. The ministers of the churches, which 

Augiburg. embraced the sentiments of Luther, were 
preparing a new embassy to the emperor, when an 
account was received of a design formed by that 
prince to come into Germany, with a view to ter- 
minate,' in the approaching diet at Augsburg, the 
religiocis disputes that had produced such ani- 
mosities ana divisions in the empire. Charles, 
though long absent from Germany, and engaged 
in affairs that left him little leisure for theological 
disqaisitions, was nevertheless attentive to these 
dieuntes, and foresaw their consequences. He 
haa also, to his own deliberate reflectidns upon 
these disputes^ added the counsels of men of 
wisdom, sagacity, and experience, and was thus, 
at certain seasons, rendered more cool in his 
proceedings, and more moderate and impartial in 
his opinion both of the contending parties and of 
toe merits of the cause. He, therefore, in an in- 
terview wito the pope at Bologna, insisted, in the 

Loescheri Historia Motuiim inter Lutheratios 
et R^ormatoa, tom; i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143.> — Hcnr. Bullingeri 
Uiitoria CoUoqtiii Marpurgcnsia, in Jo. Conr. Fueaslin’s rompi- 
lation, iutitled Beytriigen zur Scbweiaer Reformat. Geschkhte, 
tom. iii, p. 156. See also the Preface, p. 80. — Abr. Sculteti 
Anna}. Reformat, ad a. 1529.— Rudolph. Hospiniani Histor. 
Sacramentar. p. II. p. 72, See, 
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most serious wad ui^nt manner, upon the iie> cent. 
cesfity of ajssembling a general council. Hia re* 
nionstraii^aiidexpostularionsoou}dnot,hourever, 1, j 
move Clement VII. who maintained with aseal ~ ’’ 
the papal prerogatives, reproached the emperor 
with an ill-judged clemency, and allied that it 
was the duty of that prince to support the diuroh, 
and to execute speedy vengeance upon the obsti- 
nate heretical faction, who dared to call in ques^ 
tion the authority of Borne and its pontiff. The 
emperor was as little affected by this haughty dis- 
course, as the pope had been by his wise remon- 
strances, and looked upon it as a most iniquitous 
thing, a measure also in direct opposition to the 
laws of the empire, to condemn, unheard, and to 
destroy, without any evidence of their demerit, a 
set of men, who had always approved themselves 
good citizens, and had deserved a^ell of their 
country in several respects. Hitherto, indeed 
it was not easy for the emperor to form a clear 
idea of the matters in debate, since there was no 
regular system as yet computed, of the doctrines 
embi'aced by Luther and his followers, by which 
tlieir 1 ‘eal opinions, and the true causes of their 
opposition to the Roman pontiff, might be known 
with certainty. As, therefore, it was impossible, 
without some declaration of this nature, to exa- 
mine with accuracy, or decide with equity, a 
matter of such high importance as that which gave 
rise to the divisions between the votaries of Rome 
and the friends of the Rieformation, the elector 
of Saxony ordered Luther, and other eminent 
divines, to commit to writing the chief articles of 
their religious system, and the principal points in 
which they differed from the church of Rome. 

LuUier, in compliance with this order, deli- 
vered to the elector, at Toi^aw, the seventeen 
articles, which had been drawn up and agreed on 
in the conference at Sulzbach in the year 1529 ; 
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<^NT, aad hence were called f^e orttoles of Tor- 
gaw[^. Though these, articlee were ^eemed by 
Luther a sdffiobnt declaration of th$ sentiihents of 
^ the refonnei%, yet it was judged proper to enlarge 
them ; and;^by d judicious detail, to give perspU 
cuity to their arguments and thereby strength to 
their eafUse. It was this consideration that en- 
gt^ged the protestant princes, assembled at Coburg 
and Augsburg, to employ Melancthon in extend- 
ing these articles, in which important work he 
showed a due regard to the counsels of Luther, 
and expressed his sentiments and doctrine with the 
greatest elegance and perspicuity. And thus came 
forth to public view the famous confession of Augs- 
burg, which did such honour to the acute judg- 
ment and the eloquent pen of Melancthon. 

The pro- XXX. During these transactions in Germany, 
dawn of truth arose upon other nations. The 
tion in light of the Reformation spread itself lar and wide ; 

®®d almost all the European states welcomed its 
year 1530 . salutary beams, and exulted in the prospect of an 
approaching deliverance from the yoke of super- 
stition and spiritual despotism. Some of the most 
considerable provinces of Europehad already broke 
their chains, and openly withdrawn themselves 
from the discipline of Rome and the jurisdiction of 
its pontiff. And thus it appears that Clement VII. 
was not impelled by a false alarm to demand of 
the emperor the speedy extirpation of the re- 
formers, since he had the justest reasons to appre- 
hend the destruction of his ghostly empire. The 
reformed religion wm propagated in Sweden, soon 
after . Luther’s rupture with Rome, by one of his 
disciples, whose name was Glaus Petri, and who 

[/] See Chr. Aug, Heumanni Diss. de Lenitate Augustance 
Confers, in Sylloge Dissert. Theological*, ton), i. p. 14. — Jo. 
Joach. Muller Historia Protestutionis ; and the other writers 
who hare treated^ either of the lleforniation in general, or 
of the confession of Augsburg in particular. 
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was the first herald of religious liberty in that cent. 
kingdom. The zealous efforts of this missionuy i 
were powerfully secouded by that paliaht and 
public spirited prince, Gustavus Vasa Erickson^ 
whom the Swedes had raised to the throne in the 
place of Christiem, king of Denmark, whose 
horrid barbarity lost him the sceptre that be had 
jerfidiously usurped. This generous and patriotic 
lero had been in exile and in prison, while the 
)rutish usurper now mentioned U'as involving 
his country in desolation and miseiy ; but having 
escaped from his confinement, and taken refuge 
at Lubec, he was there instructed in the principles 
of the Kefonnation, and looked upon the doctrine 
of Luther, not only as agreeable to the genius 
and spirit of the gospel, but also as favourable to 
the temporal state and political constitution of 
the Swedish dominions. The prudence, however, 
of this excellent prince was equal to his zeal, and 
accompanied it always. And as the religious opi- 
nions of the Swedes were in a fluctuating state, 
and their minds divided between their ancient su- 
perstitions, recommended by custom, and the doc- 
trine of Luther, which attracted their assent by 
the power of conviction and truth, Gustavus wisely 
avoided all vehemence and precipitation in spread- 
ing the new doctrine, and proceeded in this im- 
portant undertaking with circumspection, and by 
degrees, in a manner suitable to the principles of 
the Reformation, which are diametrically oppo- 
site to compulsion and violence [w]. Accord- 

#30“ [w] lliis inc.omparab1e mode) of princes prave many 
proofs of his wisdom and moderation. Once, while he waa 
absent from Stockholm, a pfreat number of German anabaptists, 
probably the riotou.s disciples of Munzer, arrived in that city, 
carried their fanaticism to the highest extremiti(»s, pulled down 
with fury the images and other onmments of the churches, while 
the. Luthci-anH dissembled their sentiments of this riot in expecv 
tation that the storm would turn to their advantage. But Gus* 
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CENT, inglf) the first object of his attention was the 
instruction of his people in the saored doctrines of 
Scriptures* for which purpose he invited 
^ into his dominions several letmed Germans, and 
spread alsnMid lilrough the kingdtnn the Swedish 
tran^atjOQ of tiie Bible, diet had bee» made by 
Qians Pehi£»3. Some time after this, in the 
he Sf^ointed a c<mf^uce, at ITpsal, 
Inline^, ihis eminent reformer and Peter Gal. 

wtmtitm 4afim4nr of the ancient ^upersti. 
eioB, In whioh these two chamj^ons wenPto plead 
pat^y in behalf of their respective opinions, that 
It might thus be seen on which side die truth 
lay. The dispute, in which Olaus obtained 
a signal victory, contributed much to confirm 
Oustavus in his persuasion of the truth of 
Luther’s doctrine, and to promote the progress 
of that doctrine in Sweden. In the year following, 
another event gave the finishing stroke to its 
propagation and success, and this was the assembly 
of the states at Westeraas, where Gustavus 
recommended the doctrine of the reformers with 
each zeal, wisdom, and piety, that, aftei%wann de- 
bates fomented by the clergy in general, and much 
opposition on the part of the bishops in par- 
ticular, it was unanimously resolved, that the plan 
of reformation proposed by Luther should have 


tavus no soonpr returned to Stockholm, than he ordered the 
leaders of these fanatics to be seized and punished, and covered 
the Lutherans witli bitter reproaches for not having opposed these 
fanatics in time. 

[n] It is very remarkable, and shows the equity and can- 
dour of Gustavus in the most sti iking point of light, that while 
he ordered Olaus to publish his literal translation of the sacred 
writings, he gave permission at the same time to the archhisJiop 
of Upsai, to prepare another version suited to the doctrine of the 
church of Rome ; that, by a careful comparison of both transla- 
tions wiUi the oiiginal, an easier access might be opened to the 
tnith. The bishops at first opposed tliis order, but were at length 
obliged to submit. 
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free admittance among the Swedes [o]. This re- 
solution was principally omng to the firmness and 
magnanimity of Gustavus, who declai’ed publicly, 
that he would lay down his sceptre, and retire from 
bis kin^oin, rather than rule a people enslaved to 
the orders and authority of the pope, and more 
controlled by the tyranny of their bishops than by 
the laws of their monarch [/>]. From this time 
the papal empire in Sweden was entirely overturn- 
ed, an^ Gustavus declared head of the church. 

XXXI. The light of the Reformation was also in oen. 
received in Denmark, and that so early as the year 
1521, in consequence of the ardent desire dis- 
covered by Christian or Christiern II. of having 
his subjects instructed in the principles and do<'- 

[o j It was no won(lf*,r indeed that tlie hishopH oppO!»ed 
warnd]^^ the proposal of Gustavus, since there was no country in 
Europe where that order and the clerpry in j^eneral <Irew greater 
temporal advantages from the superstition of the times than in 
Sweden and Denmark. The most of the bishops had revenues 
superior to those of thc» sovereign, they possessed castles and for- 
tresses that rendered them independent of tlie crown, enabled 
them to excite commotions in the king<ioro, and gave tliem a <fe- 
gree of power that was dangerous to the state. They lived in 
tfie most dissolute luxury and overgrown opulence, wliile the 
nobility of the kingdom ivere in misery and want. The resolution 
formed by the states assembled at We.steraas did not «o much Umd 
to regulate points of doctrine as to reform the discijdine of the 
churcli, to reduce the o]mlence and authority of the bisliops within 
their [iroper huiinds, to restore to the impfwerished nobility the 
lands and possessions that their superstitious ancestor had given 
to an all-devouring clergy, to exclude the prelates from the senate, 
to take from them their castles, and things of that nature. It wa« 
however resol ve<l, at the same time, that the church should he pro- 
vided with able pa.stor.s, who should exfdain th(‘ pure word of God 
to the people in their native tongue ; and that no ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments should be granted without the king’s permission, lliis 
was a tacit and gentle method of promoting the Reformation. 

Eazii Inventariiirn Eccles. Sueco-Gothor. published in 
4to at Lincoping. in 1642. Sculteti Atmales Evangelii Reno- 
vati, in V'on der Hart. Histor. Liter. Reformat. partY. p. 83. et 
no. Raynal, Anecdotes Hist. PolU^ues et Mtiitairea, tom. i. 
part II. p. 1, i^c. 
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trines of Lather. Tliis monarch, whose savage 
and infernal cruelty (whether it was the effect of 
natural temper, or of bad counsels) rendered his 
name odious and his memory execrable, was never- 
theless desirous of delivering his dominions from 
the superstition and tyi’anny of Rome. For this 
purpose, in the year 1520, he sent for Martin 
Reinard, one of the disciples of Carlostadt, out of 
Saxony, and appointed him professor of divinity 
at Hafnia ; and after his death, which hs^pened 
the year following, he invited Carlostadt himself, 
to fill that important place, which he accepted 
indeed, but nevertheless, after a short residence 
in Denmark, returned into Germany. These 
disappointments did not abate the reforming spi- 
rit of the Danish monarch, who used his utmost 
endeavours, though in vain, to engage Luther to 
visit his dominions, and took several steps that 
tended to the diminution, and indeed to the 
suppression of the jurisdiction exercised over his 
auDjects by the Roman pontiff. 

It is, however, proper to observe, that in all 
these proceedings, Christiern II. was animated by 
no otlier motive than that of ambition. It was 
the prospect of extending his authority, and not 
a zeal for the advancement of true religion, that 
gave life a)»d vigour to his reforming projects. 

His very actions, independently of what may 
be concluded from his known character, evidently 
show, that be protected the religion of Luther 
with no other view than to rise by it to supremacy, 
both in chureh and state ; and that it might afford 
him a pretext for depriving the bishops of that 
overgrown authority, and those ample possessions, 
which they had gmdually usiu'ped [g'], and of 


fg] See Jo. Gramii Diae. de Refonnatione Dani» it Clirwti- 
^•rno tentafa, in the third Tolume of the Scriptores Socict. Srien- 
tiar. Hafnien?!. p. J — 90. 
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appropriating them to hinoself. A revolution cknt. 
produced by his avarice, tyranny, and cruelty, 
prevented the execution of this bold enterprise, 

The states of the kingdom exad^eratod, some by 
the schemes he had laid for destroying the liberty 
of Denmai'k, others by his attempts to abolish the 
superstition of their ancestors [rj, and all by his 
savage and barbarous treatment of those who dar- 
ed to oppose his avarice or ambition, formed a 
conspiracy against him in the year by which 
he M^as deposed and banished from his dominions, 
and his uncle, Frederick, duke of Holstein and 
Sleswic, placed on the throne of Denmark. 

XXXII. Tliis prince conducted matters with tiw pro- 
much more equity, prudence, and moderation, 
than his predecessor had done. He permitted the tion under 
protestant doctoi-s to preacli publicly the opinions 
of Luther [a-], hut did not venture so far as toandchriv 
change the established governnient and discipline*'®"* ***’ 
of the church. He contributed, however, greatly 
to the progress of the Reformation, by Ins success- 
tul attempts in favour of religious lilierty, at the 
assembly of tlie states that was held at Odensce 
in the year 15i37, For it was here that he pro- 
cured the publication of that famous edict, which 
declared every subject of Denmark free, either to 
adhere to the tenets of the church of Rome, or to 


\y2 Seo for a confirmation of this part of the ncciisation, a 
curious piece, containing the reasoiia that induced the states 
Denmark to renounce their allegiance to Cliristiei'n II, This 
piece is to be found in the fifth volume of Ludewig s compila- 
tion, entitled Kelitjuifc MStonim, p. 316. in which (p. 321.) the 
states of Denmark express their displeasure at the royal favour 
shown to the Lutherans in t!»e following terras : Lutheranas 
hatresis pullulatores, contra jus pietatemqiie, in regnum nostrum 
catholicura introduxit, doctorein Carolostadiurn, fortissimiim Lu- 
theri athletam, enutriviu” 

[.v] See Jo, Molleri Ciinbria Litemta, tom. ii. p. 886 — Carist. 
Olivarii V^ita Pauli Elias, p. lOB. — Erici Pontoppidani,,jAnnales 
Kcclesiar Daincse, tom. iii. p. 139. 
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CBNT. embrace the doctrine of Luther [<]. Encouraged 
resolution, the protestaiit divines exercised 
the functions of their ministry with such zeal and 
success, that the gfeatest part of the Danes opened 
their eyes upon the auspicious beams of sacred 
liberty, and abandoned gradually both the doc- 
trines and jurisdiction of the church of Rome. 
But the honour of finishing this glorious work, of 
destroying entirely the reign of superstition, and 
breaking asunder the bonds of papal tyranny, was 
reserved for Christiem III. a prince equally dis- 
tinguished by liis piety and prudence. He began 
by suppressing the despotic authority of the bi- 
shops, and by restoring to their lawful owners 
a great part of the wealth and possessions which 
the church bad acquired by the artful stratagems 
of the crafty and designing (jlergy. This step was 
followed by a wise and well-judged settlement 
of religious doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
throughout the kingdom, according to a plan laid 
down by Bugenhagius, whom the king had sent 
for from Witteinberg to perform that arduous 
task, for which his eminent piety, learning, and 
moderation rendered him peculiarly proper. The 
assembly of the states at Odensee, in the year 
1S39, gave a solemn sanction to all these trans- 
actions ; and thus the work of the .Reformation 
was brought to perfection in Denmark [«]. 


«r CO It was farther added to this edict, that no person 
should be molested on account of his religion, that a royal pro- 
tection should be granted to tbe Lutherans to defend them from 
the insults and malignity of tlieir enomifs ; and tliat ecclesiastics, 
of whatever rank or order, slioidtl be permitted to enter into the 
married state, and to fix their residence wherever they thought 
proper, without any I’egard to iiionastorieH, or other religions 
societies. 

[w3 Pontoppidani, see a German work of the learned 
Pontoppidan, entitled A Com}>eiidious View of the History of 
the Reformation in Denmark, published nt Luhec in 8vo, in 
1734; as aUo the Annales Ecclesifie Daniew, of the same author. 
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XXXIII. It is however to be observed, that, in cent. 
the history of the reformation of Sweden and Den- 
mark, we must carefully distii|g^ish between the c j. 
reformation of religious opinions, and the refor- ^ 
rnation of the episcopal order. For tliough these tioti to l>e 
two things may appear to bo closely connected, 
yet, in reality, they are so far distinct, that either rprakTr 
of the two might have been completely transact- ^ 
ed without the other. A reformation of doctrine 
might have been elFected without diminishing the*"^i^i^- 
authority of the bishops, or suppressing their or-™" ' 
dcr ; and, on the other hand, the opulence and 
power of the bi.shops might have been reduced 
within proper bounds, without introducing any 
change into the system of doctrine that had lieen 
so long established, and that was generally re- 
ceived [le]. In the measures taken in these north- 
ern kingdoms for the reformation of a corrupt 
doctrine and a superstitious di.scipline, there was 
nothing that deserved the smallest censure ; nei- 
ther fraud nor violence were employed for this 
jmrpose ; on tho contrary, all things were con- 
ducted with wisdom and mode-ration, in a manner 
suitable to the dictates of equity and the spirit of 
Christianity. The same- judgment cannot easily 
be pronounced with respect, to the methods of 
proceeding in the refonnation of the clergy, and 


tom. ii, p. 790. tom. iii. p. 1. — Henr. Miihliutii de Hefonnat. 
n^lig'loniH in ricinift Danim re^oniliufi et potiHsiniurn in Cimbrim 
ill Ditt^rtatioitibuH Historico-TheologicLs,’’ p. 24. Kilta?, 
nik in 4 to. 

[wj This observation is not worthy of Dr. Mosheim § 
sagacity. Tho strong connection that there naturally is between 
superstitions ignorance among the people, and influence and 
power in their spiritual rulers, is too evident to stand in need of 
any proof. A gfiod clergy will, or ought to have an itiBtience, 
in consequence of a respectable oflice, adorned with leiaming, 
piety, and morals ; but the power of a lii'entious and despotic 
rlci-gy can he only supported by the blind and superstitious cre- 
♦lulity of their flock. 
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CENT, more especially of the episcopal order. For here, 
certainly, violence was used, and the bishops 
^S TOT. 1 .^ deprived of their honours, privileges, and 
possessions, witfac^t their consent ; and, indeed, 
notwithstanding the greatest straggles and the 
warmest opposition [a?]. The truth is, that so 
far as the Reformation in Sweden and Denmark 
regarded the privileges and possessions of the 
bishops, it was rather a matter of political expe- 
diency than of religious obligation j nay, a change 
here was become so necessary, that, had Luther 
and his doctrine never appeared in the world, it 
must have been nevertheless attempted by a ivise 


What does Dr. Mosheim mean lieve ? Did ever an 
tiHiiqier give up his unjust possessions without reluctance ? Does 
rapine conBtitut(3 a right, when it is maintained by force ? Is it 
unlawiiil to use violence against extortioners ? The question here 
is, Whether or no the bishops deserved the severe treatment 
they received from Christiern III.? and our author seehis to 
answer this question in the aflirnmtive, and to declare this treat- 
ment both just and necessary, in the follow ing part of this sec- 
tion. Certain it is, that the bishoj)8 were treated with great 
severity, deposed from their sees, imprisoned on account of their 
resistance ; all the churt'h-lands, towns, and fortresses, annexed 
to tho crown, and the tompond power of the clergy for ever 
abolished. It is also certain, that Luther himself looked upon 
these measures as violent and excessive, and even wrote a letter 
to Chnstiern, exhorting him to use the clergy wdth more lenity. 
It is therefore proper to decide with moderation on this subject, 
and to gmnt, that if the insolence and licentiousness of the clergy 
were enormous, the resentment of the Danish monarch may 
have been excessive. Nor indeed was his political prudence hero 
so great as Dr. Mosheim seems to repn?sent it ; for the equipoise 
of government was hurt, by a total suppression of the power of 
the bishops. The nobility ac>quired by this a proiligious degree 
of influence, ami the crown lost an order, which, under proper 
regulations, might have been rendered one of strongest sup- 
ports of its prerogative. But disquisitions of this nature are 
foreign to our purpose. It is only proper to observe, that in the 
room of the bishops, Christieni created an onler of men, with the 
denomination of Superintendants, who performed the spiritual 
part of the episcopal office, without sharing the least shadow of 
lempovul authority. 
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legisJator. For the bishops, by a variety of perfi- cent. 
dious stratagems, had got into their bands such 
enormous treasures, such ample possessions, so 'f, 
many castles and fortified towns, and had assum- 
ed such an unlimited and despotic authority, that 
they were in a condition to give law to the sove- 
reign himself, to rule the nation as they thought 
proper j and had in effect already abused their 
power so far as to appropriate to themselves a 
considerable part of the royal patrimony, and of 
the public revenues of the kingdom. Such, there- 
fore, was the critical state of these northern king- 
doms in the time of Luther, that it became abso- 
lutely necessary, either to degrade the bishops from 
that rank which they dishonoured, and to deprive 
them of the greatest part of those possessions and 
prerogatives which they had so unjustly acquired 
and so licentiously abused, or to see, tamely, 
royalty rendered contemptible by its weakness, 
the sovereign deprived of the means of protecting 
and succouring his people, and the commonwealth 
exposed to rebellion, misery, and ruin. 

XXXIV. The kingdom of France was not in-TheriM 
accessible to the light of the Reformation. 
garet, queen of Navarre, sister to Francis I. the inform.. 
implacable enemy and perpetual rival of Charles 
V. was extremely favourable to the new doctrine, ' 
which delivered pure and genuine Christianity from 
a great part of the superstitions under which it had 
so long lain disguised. The auspicious patronage 
of this illustrious princess encouraged several pious 
and learned men, whose religious sentiments were 
the same with hers, to propagate the principles of 
the Reformation in France, and even to erect se- 
veral protestant churches in that kingdom. It is 
manifest from the most authentic records, that, so 
early as the year 1523, there were, in several of 
the provinces of that country, multitudes of per- 
sons who had conceived the utmost aversion both 
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CBNT. agaiust the do^ne and tyranny of Boine> and 
among these many persona rank and dignity, 

' ^ episcopal order. As Uieir 

increased from day to day, and troubles 
and coramotiotM excited in several places on 
account of rdigtous differences, the authority of 
the monarch and the cruelty of bis officers inter* 
vened to suppori the doctrine of Rome by the e^e 
of the sword and the terrors of the gibbet, and on 
this occasion many persons, eminent for their piety 
and virtue, were put to death with the most un- 
relenting barbarity [?/]. This cruelty, instead of 
retarding, accelerated rather the progress of the 
Reformation. It is nevertheless true, that, under 
the reign of Francis I., the restorers of genuine 
Christianity were not always equally successful and 
happy. Their situation was extremely uncertain, 
and it was perpetually changing. Sometimes they 
seemed to enjoy the auspicious shade of I’oyjU pi-o- 
tection ; at others they gi’oaned under the weight 
of persecution, and at certain seasons they were 
forgot, which oblivion rendei’ed their condition 
toleralde. Francis, who bad either no religion 
at all, or, at best, no fixed and consistent system 
of religious principles, conducted himself towards 
the protestants in such a manner as answered his 
private and personal views, or as reasons of policy 
and a public intei’est seemed to require. When it 
became necessary to engage in his cause the Ger- 
man protestants, in order to foment sedition and 
rebellion against his mortal enemy Charles V., 
then did he treat the protestants in France with 
the utmost equity, humanity, and gentleness ; 
but so soon as he had gained his point, and had 
no more occasion for their services, then he throw 


[y] S«e Besse, Histoire des EgliseR Refonn(;es dc France, tom. 
i. Hvr. i. p. 5— Benoit, Hietoire de I'F.dit de Nantes, livr. i. p. 6, — 
Chrnt. Aug. Salig. Uistor. August. Confession, rol. ii. p. 190. 
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off the mask, and appeared td them in aspect 
of* an implacable persecn^ng Qrrant (^ 2 ]. 

About this time the ft^oa Calvin, vlioee 
character, talents, and relig^tMis exploits, we sbaH 
have occasion to dwell npon more amply in the 
coarse of thfe history, began to draw the attention 
of the public, but more especially of the queen of 
Navarre. He was born at Noyon in Picardy, 
on the loth of July 1509, and was bred up to 
the law [rtf], in which, as well as in all the other 
branches of literature then known, his studies 
w(>re attended with the most rapid and amazing 
success. Having acquired the knowledge of re- 
ligion, by diligent perusal of the holy scriptures, 
he began 'nearly to perceive the necessity of re- 
fonniiig the established system of doctrine and 
w'orship. His zeal exjwsed him to various perils, 
and the connexions he had formed with the friends 
of the Uclbrmatioii, whom Fmneis 1. was daily 
cornniilting to the flames, jdaced him more than 
once in imminent datjger, froni which he was de- 
livered by the good offices of the excellent queen 


6^" [-1 The inconsistency and contradiction tliat were visihlo 
in the conduct of Fraiicvs 1. may he altributetl to vanoiis reasons. 
At one time, we see him resolved tf> invite Melancthon into 
I'mncdff pjvhuhly with a view to please his sister the quean of 
Navarre, whom he loved tenderly, and who had strongly indnbed 
tin* principles of the protestants. At another time, we behold 
him exercising the most infernal cruelty towards the friends of 
the Reformation, and hear him making that mad declaration, 
that, “ if he thought the blood in his arm was tainted with the 
Lutheran heresy, he would have it cut off ; and that he would 
not spare even liis own children, if they entertained sentiments 
contrary to those of the catholic church.” See llor. de Hemond, 
Flint, de la Naissance et du Progres de rHeresie, livr. vii. 

[ex] lie was originally designed for the church, and had 
actually obtained a benefice ; but the light that brake in upon 
his religious sentiments, as w^ell as the preference given by bis 
father to the profi^ion of tlm law, induced him to give up his 
erclesiastic vocation, which he afterwards resumed in a purer 
church. 


CENT. 

xvu 

tiWCf* U 
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CENT, of Navarre. To escape the impending storm, be 
retired to Basih where he published his Christian 
institutions j j^d prefixed to them that famous 
dedication to Fraticis I. which has attracted uni- 
versally the admiration of succeeding ages, and 
which was designed to soften the unrelenting fury 
of that prince against the protestants [6]. 

And in the 5CXXV* The instances of an opposition to the 
ofEur^r discipline of Rome in the other Eu- 

o urope. states, wcro few in number, before the diet 

of Augsburg, and were too faint, imperfect, and 
ambiguous to make much noise in the world. It 
however appears, from the most authentic testi- 
monies, that, even before that period, the doc- 
trine of Luther had made a considerable, though 
perhaps a secret, progress in Spain, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Britain, Poland, and the Netherlands, 
and bad, in all these countries, many friends, of 
whom several repaired to Witternberg, to improve 
their knowledge and enlarge their views under 
such an eminent master. Some of these coun- 
tries openly broke asunder the chains of supersti- 
tion, and withdrew themselves, in a public and 
constitutional manner, from the jurisdiction of 
the Roman pontiff. In others, a prodigious num- 
ber of families received the light of the blessed 
Reformation, rejected the doctrines and authority 
of Rome ; and, notwithstanding the calamities 
and persecutions they have suffered on account of 
their sentiments under the sceptre of bigotry and 


Iggr [6] Tills pari^raph relating to Calvin is added to Dr. 
Moaheiin's text by the translator, who was suqirised to find, in 
a History of the Ueformation, such late mention roaile of one of 
its most distinguished and remarkable instruments ; a man ivbose 
extensive genius, flowing eloquence, immense learning, extraor- 
dinary penetration, indefatigable industry, and fervent pietj', 
placed him at the head of the reformers ; all of whom he surpas- 
sed, at least, in leamii^ and parte, as he also did the most of 
them in obstinacy, asperity, and turbulence. 
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superstition, continue still in the profession of cent. 
the pure doctrine of Christianity ; while in other, 
still more unhappy lands, the most barbarous 
tortures, the most infemaJ spirit of cruelty, to* 
gether with penal laws adapted to strike terror 
into the firmest minds, have extinguished, almost 
totally, the light of religious truth. It is, indeed, 
certain, and the Roman catholics themselves ac- 
knowledge it without hesitation, that the papal 
do(!trines, jurisdiction, and authority, would have 
fallen into ruin in all parts of the world, had not 
the force of the secular arm been employed to 
support this tottering edifice, and fire and sword 
been let loose upon those who were assailing it 
only with reason and argument. 

CHAPTER III. 

2V/e History of the RefornuitUm^ from the Time 
that the Cm fees ion (f Augsburg was presesUed 
to the Emjwror, until the Commencement if the 
War which succeeded the League of Smalculd. 

I. C/HAUi-Ks V. arrived at Augsburg the 1.5th niecon- 
of June ].5;i0, and on the ‘20th day of the 8ameAug^u°R 
month the diet was opened. As it was unani-pf^ext^dw 
mously agreed, that the affairs of religion should 
be brought ujion the carpet before the delibera- 
tions relating to the intended war with the Turks, 
the protestant members of this great assembly 
received from the emperor a formal permission to 
presiint to the diet, on the {i5th of June, an ac- 
count of their religious principles and tenets. In 
consequence of this, Christian Bayer, cliancellor 
of Saxony, read, in the German language, in pre- 
sence of the emperor and the assembled pinnces, 
the famous confession which has been since distin- 
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CENT, guished by the denomination of the Confession 
of Augsburg. The princes beard it with the 
«TCT. 1 .^ deepest attention and recollection of mind; it 
confirmed some in the principles they bad em- 
braced, surprised others, and many, who, before 
this time, had little or no idea of the religious 
sentiments of Luther, were now not only con- 
vinced of their innocence, but were, moreover, 
delighted with their purity and simplicity. The 
copies of this confession, which, after being read, 
were delivered to the emperor, were signed and 
subscribed by John, elector of Saxony, by four 
princes of the empire, George, marquis of Bran- 
denburg, Ernest, duke of Lunenburg, Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt, 
and by the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reut- 
lingen, who all thereby solemnly declared their 
assent to the doctrines contained in it [c]. 

Thenitura 11. The tcnor and contents of the confession of 
ttntg'of’the Augsburg are well known ; at least, by all who 
conruttsion have the smallest acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
burg.*'®*' history ; since that confession was adopted by the 
whole body of the protestants as the rule of their 
faith. The style that reigns in it is plain, elegant, 
grave, and perspicuous, such as becomes the na- 
ture of the subject, and such as might be expected 
from the admirable pen of Melancthon. The 
matter was, undoubtedly, supplied by Luther, 
who, during the diet, resided at Coburg, a town 

[r] There is a very voluminous history of this diet, which was 
published in the year 1577, in folio, at Francfoit on the Oder, 
by the laborious Oeorge Celestine. The History of the Confes- 
sion of Au^bur^ was composed in Latin by David Cbytrapus, 
and more recently, in German, by Em. Solom. Cyprian and 
Christopher. Aug. Salig. llie performance of the latter is i*ather, 
indeed, a history of the Reformation in genera), than of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg in particular. That of Cyprian is more con- 
rise and elegant, and is confirmed by original pieces, wliich are 
equally authentic and curious. 
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in the neighbourhood of Aagsbui^ ; and, even tbe cent. 
form it received from the eloquent pen of hie cob 
league, was authorised in consequence of his ap- 
probation and advice. This confession contains 
twenty-eight chapters, of which the greatest 
part [«f] are employed in representing, with per- 
spicuity and truth, the relipous opinions of the 
protestants, and the rest in pointing out the errors 
and a!)uses that occasioned ,Jheir separation from 
the church of Rome [c]. 

III. The iTeatures of the Roman pontitf, who The Ro-' 
were present at this diet, employed John Faber, 
afterwards bishop of Vienna, together with » refuta- 
Eckius, and another doctor named ^chheus, to*’“"f®/,‘^* 
draw up a refutation of this famous confession, of Aug»- 
This pretended refutation havingbeen read publicly '**"'*• 
in the assembly, the emperor demaitded of the pro- 
testant members that they would acquiesce in it, 
and put an end to their religious debates by an 
unlimited submission to the doctrines and opinions 


[f/] Tvventy>oiR* clmptors w ero so employed ; the other seven 
contained a detail of the em»i>i and .su|M?rsti lions of the church of 
iiume. 

fc] It is prop(‘r to tihserve here, that, while the Luthe- 
rans presiMited their confession to the diet, another excellent re- 
monstrance of the same nature was addressed to this auf^st 
asaeinhiy by the cities of Strashiu*^, Constance, Merningen, and 
Lindaw, which hiul rejected the eiTors ami jurisdiction of Home, 
hut did not enter into the Lutheran leap^e, because they ado]>ted 
the opinion.s of Zutngle in relation to the eucharist. I'he decla- 
ration of these four towns (which was called the Tetrapolitan 
(■onfesftion, on account of their number) w'as drawn up l»y the 
excellent Martin Bucer, and was consitlered as a master-piecte 
of reasoninjr and elfK|uence, not only by the protestants, but 
even by several of tlie Uoman catholics; and among others by 
Mr. Diipin. Zuiugle also sent to this diet a private confession 
of his religious of>inions. It is, however, remarkable, that 
though Bucer coui{>osed a separate remonstrance, yet his name 
appears among the subscribers at Smalcald, in the year 1557 , 
t‘» the coidessioii of Augsburg, and to Melnnctlion’s defence 
of it. 
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CEKT. coTitaiiied ia llkts answer. But this demand was 
far from beilM complied with. The protestants 
*j rl V declared, «:i Ibe contrary, that they were by no 
means satined with the reply of their adversaries, 
and earnestly desired a copy of it, that they might 
demonstrate more fully its extreme insufficiency 
and weakness. This reasonable request was re- 
fused by the emperor, who, on this occasion, as 
well as on several others, showed more regard to 
the importunity of the pope’s legate and his party, 
than to the demands of equity, candour, and 
justice. He even interposed his supreme autho- 
rity to suspend any farther proceeding in this 
matter, and solemnly prohibited the publication 
of any new writings or declarations that might 
contribute to lengthen out these religious de- 
bates. This, however, did not reduce the protest- 
ants to sihnee. The divines of that communion, 
who bad been present at the diet, endeavoured to 
recollect the arguments and objections employed 
by Faber, and had again recourse tf» the pen of 
Melancthoii, who refuted them in an ample and 
satisfactory manner, in a learned piece that was 
presented to the emperor on the 82d of iS(*ptember, 
but which that jmnee refused to receive. Tliis 
answer was oflerwards enlarged by Melancthou, 
when he had obtained a copy of Faber’s reply, and 
was published in the year 1531, with the oth<‘r 
pieces that related to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Lutheran church, under the title of A Defence 
of the Confession of Augsbui^. 
lleltlKMra. IV. There were only three ways left of brijjg- 
^n’“"i,ing to a conclusion these religioxis differences, 
niethoa to which it was, in reality, most difficult to recon- 
The first and the most rational method was, 
tbcM re- to grant to those who reffised to submit to the 
seorioof'*" doctrine and jurisdiction of Rome, the liberty of 
following their private judgment in matters of 
a religions nature, the privih*ge of serving find 
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according to the dictates of tlieir consciene^ and 
all this in such a manner that the public tranquil* 
lity should not be disturbed. Tlie second, and, 
at the same time, the shortest and most iniqui* 
tous expedient, a^as to end these dissensions by 
military apostles, who, sword in hand, should 
force the protestants to return to the bosom of the 
church, and to court the papal yoke, which they 
Jiad so magnanimously thrown off their necks. 
Some thought of a middle way, which lay equally 
remote from the difficulties that attended the two 
methods now mentioned, and proposed that a 
reconciliation should be made upon fair, candid, 
and equitable torriis, by engaging each of the con- 
tending parties to tem|>er their zeal with mode- 
lation, to abate reciprocally the rigour of their 
pretensions, and remit some of their respective 
claims. This method, which seemed agreeable 
to the dictates of reason, charity, and justice, was 
highly approved of by several wise and good wen, 
on both sides ; but it was ill-suited to the arro- 
gant ambition of the Roman pontiff, and the su- 
perstitious ignorance of the times, which beheld 
>vith horror, whatever tended to introduce the 
sweets of religious liberty, or the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. The second method, even the 
use of violence, and the terrors of the sword, was 
more agreeable to the spirit and sentiments of the 
age, and was peculiarly suited to the despotic ge- 
nius and sanguine counsels of the court of Rome ; 
but the emperor had prudence and equity enough 
to make him reject it, and it appeared shocking 
to those who were not lost to all sentiments of 
justice or moderation. The third expedient was 
thenffoi'c most generally approved of; it was jie- 
culiarly agreeable to ail who were zealous for the 
interests and tranquillity of the empire, nor did 
the Roman pontiff seem to look upon it either 
u itli aversion or contempt. Hence various con- 


CENT. 
XVI. 
SSCT. I. 

Wy W 
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CEKT. ferences were held between persons of eminence, 
piety, and learning, who were chosen for that 
purpose from both sides ; and nothing was omit- 
ted that might have the least tendency to calm the 
animosity, heal the divisions, and unite the hearts 
of the contending parties [/] ; but all to no pur- 
pose, since the difference between their opinions 
was too considerable, and of too much importance, 
to admit of a reconciliation. It was in these con- 
ferences that the spirit and character of Melanc- 
thon appeared in their true and genuine colours ; 
and it was here that the votaries of Rome ex- 
hausted their efforts to gain over to their party 
this pillar of the Reformation, whose abilities and 
virtues added such a lustre to the protestant cause'. 
This humane and gentle spirit was apt to sink 
into a kind of yielding softness under the influ- 
ence of mild and generous treatment. And, ac- 
cordingly, while his advei'saries soothed him with 
Tail* words and flattering promises, he seemed tee 
melt as they spoke, and, in some measure, to com- 
ply with their demands ; but when they so far for- 
got themselves as to make use of imperious lan- 
guage and menacing terms, then did Melancthon 
appear in a very kiifferent point of light ; then 

C/j As in the confession of Augsburg there were three 
sorts of articles, one sort orthodox, and adopted by both sides, 
another that consisted of certain propositions, which the papal 
party considered as ambiguous and obscure; and a third, in 
which the doctrine of Luther w'as entirely opposite to that of 
Koine ; this gave some reason to hope, that by the means of cer- 
tain concessions and modifications, conducted mutually hy a 
spirit of camlour and charity, matters might he accommodattMi 
at last. For this purpose^ select persons were appointed to (‘an y 
on this salutary work, at first seven from each paity. consisting 
of princes, lawyers, and divines, wliich number was aftenvards 
reduced to three. Luther’s obstinate, stubborn, and violent tem- 
per, rendering him unfit for healing divisions, he was not em- 
ployed in these conferences, but be was constantly consulted by 
the protestant party, and it was with a view to this that he re- 
sided at Coburg. 
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a spirit of intrepidity, ardour, and independence, cent. 
animated all his words and actions, and he looked 
down with contempt on the threats of power, ‘ 
the frowns of fortune, and the fear of death. 

The truth is, that in this great and good man a 
soft and yielding temper was joined with the 
most inviolable fidelity, and the most invincible 
attachment to the truth. 

V. This reconciling method of terminating 7'he result 
the religious debates between the friends 
liberty and the votaries of Rome proving in-'es.*^ 
effectual, the latter had recourse to other mea- 
sures, which Avere suited to the initpiity of the 
times, though they were equally disavowed by 
thte dictates of reason and the precepts of the 
gospel. These measures were, the force of the 
secular arm, and the authority of imperial edicts. 

On the 19th day of Noveml)er, a severe decree 
was issued out, by the express order of the 
emperor, during the absence of the Hesaian 
and Saxon princes, who were the chief support- 
ers of the protestant cause } and, in this decree, 
every thing was manifestly adapted to deject 
the friends of religious liberty, if we except a 
faint and dubious promise of engaging the 
j»ope td assemble (in about six months after 
the separation of the diet) a general council. 

The dignity and excellence of the papal re- 
ligion are extolled, beyond measure, in this 
partial decree : a new decree of severity and 
force added to that which had been published 
at Worms against Luther and his adherents ; 
the changes that had been introduced into the 
doctrine and discipline of the protestant churches 
severely censured ; and a solemn order address- 
ed to the princes, states, and cities, that had 
thrown off the papal, yoke, to return to their 
duty and their mlegiance to Rome, on pain of 
incurring the indignation and vengeance of 

VOL. IV. H 
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CENT the emperor, as the patron and protector of the 
x vi. church C^]. 

‘ sooner were the elector of Saxony and 

^ the confederate princes informed of this deplor- 
rfsm*i!?“'’ahle issue of the diet of Axigsbui^ than they as- 
sembled, in order to deliberate upon the measures 
that were proper to be taken on this critical occa- 
sion. In the year 1530, and the year following, 
they met, first at Sinalcald, afterwards at Franc- 
fort, and formed a solemn alliance and confede- 
racy, with the intention of defending vigorously 
■ their religion and liberties against the dangei*s and 
encroachments with which they were menaced 
by the edict of Augsburg, without attempting, 
however, any thing, properly speakdng, offensive 
against the votaries of Rome. Into this .confede- 
racy they invited the kings of England, France, 
and Denmark, with several other republics and 
states, and left no means unemployed that might 
tend to corroborate and cement this important 
alliance [//J. Amidst these motions and prepa- 


tW Lffl jd''® *1*6 greater degree of weight to tliis edict, 
it was resolved, that no judge who refused to approve and suh- 
aOribe its contents «thould be admitted into the imperial chaniher 
of Spire, which in the supreme court in Germany. The empe- 
ror, also, and the popish princejt, engaged themselves to employ 
their united forces in order to maintain its authority, and to 
.promote its execution. 

Luther, who at first seemed averse to this confe- 
deracy, from an apprehension of the calamities and trouhles it 
might produce, perceiving at length its necessity, consented to 
it; but, uncharitably, as well as imprudently, refused compre- 
hending in it the followers of Zuingle among the Swiss, together 
wdth the German states or cities, which had adopted the senti- 
ments and confession of Bucer. And yet we find tliat the cities 
of Ulm and Augsburg had embiaced the Reformation on the 
principles of Zuingle. — ^In the invitation addressml to Henry VI II, 
king of England, wdiom tlie confederate princes were willing to 
deciaw the head and protector of their league, the following 
things were expressly stipulated among several others ; viz. 
That the king should encourage, promote, and maintain the triio 
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rations, which portended an approaching ruptnre, cent. 
tf»e elector Palatine, and the elector of Mentz, 
oHered their mediation, and endearoured to re- ‘ 
concile the contending prindee. With respect to 
the emperor, various reasons united to tarn his 
views towards peace. For, on the one hand, he 
stood in need of succours against the Turk, which 
tlie protestant princes refused to grant as long as 
the edicts of Worms and Augsburg remained in 
force ; and, on the other, the election of his bro- 
ther Ferdinand to the dignity of king of the Ro- 
nmns, which had been concluded by a majority of 


«loctrine of Clirlst, 88 it was rontainml in the confession of 
Auptlmrs;- and defend the «aine at the next general council ; — 
that fie should not agree to any councU summoned by the bishop 
iff Roirie, but protest against it, anti neither submit to its de- 
crees, nor suffer them to be respected in his dominions that 
be should never allow the Roman pontiff to have any pre^ini* 
jiojico or jurisdiction in his dominions;^ — ^that ho should advance 
1 00,000 crowns for the use of the confederacy, ami double that 
sum if it became necessary : all which articles the confederate 
princes wt?re obliged ecpially to oKserve on their part. To thcuo 
tltmiamls the king answered, immediately, in a manner that was 
not satisfactory. He declared, that he would maintain and pro- 
mote the true doctrine of Cfirist ; hyt, at the same time, as the 
true ground of that doctrine lay only in the Holy Scriptures, he 
ould not accept, at any one’s hand, what should he his faitli, 
f>r that of Ills kingdom’s, and therefore desired they would send 
over learned imui to confer with him, in order to promote a ro- 
li:;iouH union between him and the confederates. He moreover 
d(‘clared bimself of their opinion with respect to the meeting of’ 
a free general council, promised to join with thepi, in all such 
councils, for the defence of the true doctrine ; hut thought tfie 
regulation of the Ceremonial part of religion, being a matter of 
indifference, ouglit to be left to tlie choico of each sovereign for 
his own dominions* After this, the king ^ve them a second 
answer more full and satisfactory^ but upon the fall of queen 
.Anne, this negotiation canie to nothing. On the one hand, the 
kins: grew cold, when he perceived that the confederates could 
Im* of no longer service to him in supporting the viridity of bis 
marriage ; and, on the other, the Germiui prtbees were sensible 
that they could never succeed with Henry, iinlest they would 
alhnv him an absolute dictatorship in matters of religion. 

H 
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CENT, votes, at the diet of Cologn, in the year 1531, 
XVI. contested by the same princes, as contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the empire. 

VII. In this troubled state of affairs many pro- 
^ jeots of reconciliation were proposed ; and, after 
b*rg. various negotiations, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded at Nuremberg, in the year 1532, between 
the emperor and the protestant princes, on the 
following conditions ; that the latter should fur- 
nish a subsidy for carrying on the war against the 
Turk, and acknowledge Ferdinand lawful king 
of the Romans; and that the emperor, on his 
part, should abrogate and annul the edicts of 
Worms and Aupburg, and allow the Lutherans 
the free and unmolested exercise of their religious 
doctrine and discipline, until a rule of faith was 
fixed, either in the free general council that was 
to be assembled in the space of six months, or in 
a diet of the empire. The apprehension of an 
approaching rupture was scarcely removed by this 
agreement, when John, elector of Saxony, died, 
and was succeeded by his son John Frederick, a 
prince of invincible fortitude and magnanimity, 
whose reign was little better than a continued 
scene of disappointments an4, calamities, 
council VIU. The religious truce, concluded at Nurein- 
heig, inspired with new vigour and resolution all 
the friends of the Reformation. It gave strength 
to the feeble, and perseverance to the bold. En- 
couraged by it, those who had been hitherto only 
secret enemies to the Roman pontiff, spurned now 
his yoke publicly, and refused to submit to his 
iniperious jurisdiction. This appears from the 
various cities and provinces in Germany which, 
about this time, boldly enlisted themselves under 
rite religious standards of Luther. On the other 
hand, as all hope of terminating the religious de- 
flates that divided Europe was founded in the 
meeting of the general council, which had been 
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so solenSnly promised, the eniTOror renewed his 
earnest request to Clement VII. that be would 
hasten an event that was expected and desired 
with so much impatience. The pontiff, whom the 
history of pest councils filled with the most uneasy 
and discouraging apfurehensions, endeavoured to 
retard what he could not, with any decency, 
absolutely refuse [z]. He formed innumerable 
pretexts to put off the evil day ; and his whole 
conduct evi^ntly showed, that he was more de- 
sirous of having these religious differences decided 
by the force of arms than by the power of argu- 
ment. He, indeed, in the year 1533, made a 
proposal, by his legate, to assemble a council at 
Mantua, Placentia, or Bologna ; but the protes- 
tants refused their consent to the nomination of 
an Italian council, and insisted, that a (Xintro- 
versy, which had its rise in the heart of Germany, 
should be decided within the limits of the em- 
pire. The pope, by his usual artifices, eluded his 
own promise, disappointed their expectations, and 
was cut off by death, in the year 1534‘, in the 
midst of his stratagems 

IX. His successor Paul III. seemed to show 
less reluctance to the assembling a general coun- 
cil, and appeared even disposed to comply with 
the desires of the emperor in that respect. 
Accordingly, in the year 1535, he expresseci his 
inclination to convoke one at Mantua j and, the 

[t] Besides the fear of aeeing hia authority dimistabed 
by a general council, anodier reason engaged Clement VII. Uk 
avoid an aaaerobly of that nature ; for being conacioua of the ille- 
gitimacy of hia birth, as Fiao Phulo obeervea, he had ground to 
fear that the Colonnaa, or hia other enemies, might plead this 
rircumstance before die council, as a reason for his cxclushwt 
from the pondficate ; since it might be well questioned whether 
a bastard could be a pope, thoii^ it ia known, 6om many in- 
stances, that a profligate may. 

C^3 ample account of every thing ndative to this 

rouncil, in Fra. Paulo's History of the council of Trmit, book I. 
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year following, actually sent circular letters for 
that purpose through all the kingdoms and states 
under his jurisdiction [f]. The protestants, on 
the other band, fully persuaded, that, in such a 
council [w], all things would be carried by the 
votaries of !l^me, and nothing concluded but what 
should be agreeable to the sentiments and ambi- 
tion of the pontiff, assembled at Smalcald in the 
year 1587. And there they protested solemnly 
against such a partial and corrupt council as that 
which was convoked by Paul III. but, at the 
same time, had a new summary of their doctrine 
drawn up by Luther, in order to present it to the 
assembled bishops, if it was required of them. 
This summary, which was distinguished by the 
title of the Articles of Smalcald, is generally 
joined with the creeds and confessions of the Lu- 
theran church. 

X. During these transactions, two remarkable 
events happened ; of which the one was nmst de- 
trimental to the cause of religion in general, to 
that of the Reformation in particular, and pro- 
duced, in Gemany, civil tumults and commotions 
of the most horrid kind ; while the other was 
more salutary in its consequences and effects, and 
struck at the veiy root of the papal authority and 
dominion. The former of these events was a new 

l|P“ f /3 fki* council was summoned by Paul III. to assem- 
ble at Mantua, on tlie 23d of May, 1537, by a bull issued out 
the 2d of Juno of the preceding year. Several obstacles pre- 
vented its nieeUng., Frederick, duke of Mantua, was not much 
ihclined to receive at once so many guests, and aomb of them 
turbulent ones, into tiie place of his rraidence. 

By [m3 That is, in a council assembled by the authority of 
the pope alone, and that also in Italy ; two circumstances that 
must have greatly contributed to give Paul III. tut undue influ- 
ence in that assemMy. Hie protestants maintained, that the 
emperor and the other Christian princes of Europe had a right 
to be authoriUitively concerned in calling a general council : and 
that so much the more, as the Roman pontiff was evidently one 
of the parties in the present debate. 
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sedition, kindled by a fanatical and outrageous cent. 
mob of the anabaptists ; and the latter, the rup- ^ 
ture between Henry VIII. king of England, and 
the Roman pontiff, whose jurisdiction and spin- 
tual supremacy were publicly renounced by that 
rough and resolute monarch. 

In the year 1533, there came to Munster, a city 
in Westphalia, a certain number of anabaptists, 
who surpassed the rest of that fanatical tribe in the 
extravagance of their proceedings, the frenzy of 
their disordered brains, and the madness of their 
pretensions and projects. They gave themselves 
out for the messengers of heaven, invested with a 
divine commission to lay the foundations of a new 
government, a holy and spiritual empire, and to 
(IcKstroy and overturn all temporal rule and autho- 
rity, all human and political institutions. Having 
turned all things into confusion and uproar in the 
city of Munster by this seditious and extravagant 
declaration, they began to erect a new republic [«], 
conformable to their absurd and chimerical notions 
of religion, and committed the administration of 
it to Jolm Bockholt, a taylor by profession, and a 
native <»f Leyden. Their reign, however, was of 
a short duration ; for, in the year 1535, the city 
was besieged, and taken by the bishop of Munster, 
assisted by other German princes ; this fanatieid 
king and his wrong-headed associates were put to 
death in the most terrible and ignominious manner, 
and the new hierai'chy destroyed with its furious 
and extravagant founders. This disorderly and 
outrageous conduct of an handful of imabaptists 
drew upon the whole body heavy marks of dis- 
pleasure from the greatest part of the European 
princes. The severest laws were enacted against 
them for the second time, in consequence of which 


^70 Tliis fanatical estahlwhmetit they cli$tinguibhed by tbo 
of thi* New JciuJi>alcnL 
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CEWT. the innocent and the ^ilty were involved in the 
eame terrible fete, and prodigious numbers devot- 
SECT. 1 .^ ^ death ui the most dreadful forais [o]. 

XI. The pillars of papal despotism were at this 
" time shaken in England, by an event, which, at 
"ounces the first, did Hot scem to promise such important con- 
riildlrtion 'sequences. Henry VIII. a prince who in vices 
•"<* “P'^ and in abilities was surpasseu by none who sway- 
S.n ^ed the sceptre in this age, and who, in the begin- 
pontiff. ning of these religious troubles, had opposed the 
• doctrine and views of Luther with the utmost ve- 
hemence, was the principal agent in this great re- 
volution [p]. Bound in the chains of matrimony 
to Catharine of Arragon, aunt to Charles V. 
but, at the same time, captivated by the charms 
of an illustrious virgin, whose name was Anna 
Boleyn, he ardently desired to be divorced from 
the former, that he might render lawful his passion 
for the latter {q]. For this purpose, he addressed 

fo] Hermanni HamroelinaiHii Historia Eccles. renati Evan- 
gelii per Inferiorem Saxoniam et Wetitphal, part II. p. 1196. 
qpp.-*«De PrintZi Specimen Historise Anabi^pt. c. xi, xii. 
p. 94. 

jggr This sect was, in process of time, considerably reformed 
by the ministry of two rrieslanders, Ubbo and Mennon, who 
purified it from the enthusiastic, seditious, and atrocious prin- 
dples of its hrst founders, as will be seen in the progress of this 
history. 

j Among the various portraits that have been given 
by historians of Henry VIIL there is none that equals tlie mas- 
terly one drawn by Mr. Hume, in his History of England, under 
the house of Tudor. This great painter, whose colouring, in 
other subjects, is sometimes more artful than accurate, has Pitch- 
ed from nature the striking lines of Henry's motley character, 
and thrown them into a composition, in which riiey appear with 
^ greatest truth, set out with all the powero of expression. 

INF £ 9 ! Hr* Mostieim’s manner of expressing himself, 
an uninformed reader might be led to conclude that the charms 
of Anna Boleyn were the only motive that engaged Henry to 
dissolve his marriage with Catliarine. But this representation 
of the matter is not accurate. The king had entertained scni- 
ples concerning the legitimacy of his marriage, before his 
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himself to the Roman pontiff Clement Vll. in 
order to obtain a dissolution of his marri^e with 
Catharine, alleging, that a principle of religion re- 
strained Inm from enjoying any longer the sweets 
of connubial love with that princess, as she had 
been previously married to his eider brother Ar- 
thur, and as it was repugnant to the divine law to 
contract wedlock with a brother’s widow. Clement 
was greatly perplexed upon this occasion, by the 
apprehension of incurring the indignation of the 
emperor, in case his decision was favourable to 
Henry i and therefore he contrived various nre- 
texts to evade a positive answer, and exhausted all 
his policy and artifice to cajole and deceive the 
English monarch. Tired with the pretexts, apo- 
logies, vain promises, and tardy proceedings of 
the Romish pontiff, Henry had recourse, for the 
accomplishment of liis purposes, to an expedient 
which was suggested by the famous Thomas Cran- 
mer, who was a secret friend to Luther and his 
cause, and who was afterwards raised to the see of 
Canterbmy. This expedient was, to demand the 
opinions of the most learned European universities 
concerning the subject of his scruples. The re- 
sult of this measure was favourable to his views. 

acqualntiince witb the beautiful and unfortunate Anna. Coover- 
sant in the writing of Thomas Aquinaa and other achoolmen, 
who looked upon the Levitical law as of moral and permanent 
obligation, and attentive to the remonstrances of the bidiops, triio 
deebtred his marriage unlawful, the king was filled witb ansioiM 
doubts that had made him break off all conjugal commerce whh 
the queen befme hia affections had been engaged by any other. 
This appears by Cardinal Wolaey’a proposing a marriage Wween 
his majesty and the sister of Frands I. which that pliant courtier 
would never have done, had be known that the king’s alfeetioBs 
were otherwise engaged. After all, it is very possible, that the 
age and infirmities of Catharine, together with the bhamiing 
charms of Anna Boleyn, tended much to animate Henry’s remorse, 
and to render his conscience more tcrupuloia. Sm Burnet’s 
History erf' tlie Reformation. Hume's Himory. c€ ttm House of 
Tudor, p. 160 . 
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CENT. The greatest part of the universities declared the 
marriage with a brother’s widow unlawful. Catha- 
rine was consequently divorced ; Anna conducted 
I)y a foraial maiTiage into the royal bed, notwith- 
standing the rernonsti'ances of Clement ; and the 
English nation delivered from the tyranny of 
Home, by Henry’s renouncing the jurisdiction 
and supremacy of its imperious pontiff. Soon 
after this, Henry was declared by the parliament 
and people supreme head, on earth, of the church 
■ of England, the monasteries were suppressed, and 
their revetmes applied to other purposes ; and the 
power and authority of the pope were abrogated 
and entirely overturned [[rj. 

The nature XII. It is howcvcr carefully to be observed 
ofthi^^rst that this downfal of the papal authoiity in 
(teptowM-di England w’as not productive of much benefit, 
either to the friends or to the cause of the Refer- 
England, mation. 1‘or the same monarch, who had so re- 
solutely withdrawn himself from the dominion of 
Rome, yet suporstitiously retained the greatest 
part of its errors, along with its imperious and 
persecuting spirit. He still adhered to several of 
the most monstrous doctrines of popeiy, and fre- 
quently presented the terrors of death to those who 
aifPered from him in their religious sentiments. 
Besides, he considered the title of head of the 
English church, as if it transferred to him the 
enormous power which had been claimed, and in- 
deed usurped, by the Roman pontiffs; and, in 
consequence of this interpretation of his title, he 
looked upon himself as master of the religious son- 

[r] IMfks the full and accurate account this and other 
importaTtt events that id to be found in Bkhop Burnet’s excellent 
History of tlio Hetormation of the Chuivh of England, the cuj ious 
reader will -do well to consult the records of this memorable revo- 
lution in Wilkins’s ConcU, Magma Britannim et Hihernias tom. 
iii. 424.~Raynah Anecdote Ilistoriquos* Politiques, Mili- 
taires^ tom, i. par*, II, p* 90,— Gen. Dictionary at the article 
Boleyii, 
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tinieiits of his subjects, and as authorised to pre- cent. 
.scribe modes offaith according to his fancy. Hence 
it came to pass, that, during the life and reign of 
this prince, the face of religion was constantly 
changing, and thus resembled the capricious and 
unsteady character of its new chief. The pro- 
donee, learning, and activity of Cranmer, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was the favourite of 
ihe king, and the fiiend of the Reformation, coun- 
teracted, however, in many instances, the humour 
and vehemence of this inconstant and turbulent 
monarch. The pious productions and wise coun- 
sels of that venerable prelate diminished daily the 
influence of the ancient superstitions, dispelled by 
ilegroes the mists of ignorance that blinded the 
]»eople in favour of popery, and increased consi- 
derably the number of those who wished well to 
the Reformation [.v]. 

XU I. After the meeting of the council of Anewpro. 
Mantua was prevented, various measures were'j,“*,“gj^“‘' 
taken, and many schemes proposed, by the em- 
peror on the one hand, and the protestant princes 
f)n the other, for the restoration of concord and 
union, both civil and religious. But these mea- 
sures and projects were unattended with any solid 
or salutary fruit, and were generally disconcerted 
l>y tlie intrigues and artifice of Rome, whoselegates 
and creatures were always lying in wait to blow 
the flame of discord in all those councils that 
B«wmed unfavourable to the ambition of its ponti3f&. 

In the year 1541, tlie emperor, regardless of the 
bishop of Rome, appointed a conference at Worms, conf.r«nr« 
on the subject of religion, between persons of"*^ 
piety and leaniing chosen out of each of the con- 
tending parties. It was here that Melancthon 
and Eckius disputed during the space of three 

[s] Buroet> Hintory of the Kelbniiatioi)^ «ee Neal« 

HiMory of the Puritans^ vol. i. chap, i, p. 11. 
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mnoved to ti^ndiet which whs hold id; Btitbbon 
yeai^ aud ia whidi the pxiacipd subject 
^ of delibein^oii was a memorial, ^esnqtted by a 
‘'peieon oaicaoiim, contmaiaga project of peace, 
wi^ the terius i(tf accommodatioa that were prwer 
to terminate these rel^ous differences fu]. This 
conference, however, prodnoed no other effect 
than a mutual i^eement of the contending par- 
ties to refer the decisim of their pretensions and 
debates to a general council ; or, if the meeting 
of such a council should be prevented by any un- 
' foreseen obstacles, to the next German diet. 

All things XIV. This resolution was rendered ineffectual 
Ipra rap" period of perplexity and trouble that suc- 

ture. ceeded the diet of Ratisbon ; and by various inci- 
dents that widened the breach, and put off to a 
farther day the deliberations that were designed to 
heal it. It is true, the 'Roman pontiff ordered bis 
legate to declare in the diet, which was assembled 
at Spire in the year 1542, that he would, accord- 
ing to the promise he bad already made, assemble 
a general council, and that Trent should be tho 
place of its meeting, if the diet bad no objection 
to that city. Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 
and the princes who adhered to the papal cause, 
gave their consent to this proposal; while the 
protestant members of the diet objected both 
against a council summoned by the papal authority 
alone, and also against the place appointed for its 
meeting, and demanded a free and lawful council, 
which should n<U; be biassed by the dictates, nor 
awed by the proximity of the Roman pontiff. This 
protei^tion produced no effect; Paul UI. per- 
sisted in his purpose, and issued out his circular 

[<3 See J. And. Roederi LibelluB de CoUoquio Wormatiensi, 
Norimh. 1744, in 4to. 

[[nJ Set Jo. Erdmann Bleckii Triplex Interim, cap. i. p. I. 
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letters for l^e coiiTocatuMi of cmmdl wiih czutr. 
the approbation of the emp^rm* ; while raia prince ^ 
end^roured, at the diet of Worms, in the yewr 
1 54.5, to persuade the protestants to consent to Ao ~ 

pro[>er to pboetre hofo» tbat haring aiimmoiMMt 
successively a council at Mantua* Vicnnaa, and Venice, widioat 
any effect *, this pontiff thought it necessary to show the prates*- 
tants that he was not averse to every kind of reformation ; and 
therefore appointed four cardinals, and five other persons eminent 
for their learning, to draw up a plan for the reformation of the 
church ill general, and of the church of Rome in particular, know- 
ing full well, by the spirit which reigned in the conclave, that his 
jiroject would come to nothing. A plan, however, was drawn 
up by the persons appointed for that purpose, llie reformation 
proposed in tiiis plan was indeed extremely superficial and par- 
tial ; yet it contains some particulars, wbicli scarcely could have 
lieen expected from the pens of those that composed iu They 
complained, for instance, of the pride and ignorance of the bi- 
shops, and proposed that none should receive orders hut learned 
and pious men ; and that, therefore, care should be taken to have 
proper masters to instruct the youth. They condemned transla- 
tions fn>m one benefice to another, grants of reservation, non- 
residence, and pluralities. They proposed that some convents 
should he abolished ; that the liberty of the press should be re- 
strained and limited ; that the colloquies of Erasmus sliould be 
suppressed ; that no ec>elesiastic should enjoy a benefice out of his 
own country ; that no cardinal should have a bishopric ; that the 
questors of St. Anthony, and several other saints, shotiid be abo- 
lished ; and, which was the best of all tlieir proposals, that the 
effects and personal estate of ecclesiastics should be given to the 
poor. They concludiHi with complaining of the prodigious num- 
ber of indigent and ragged priests that frequented St. Peter*# 
church ; and declared, that it was a great scandal to see the 
whores lodged so magnificently at Rome, and riding through the 
streets on fine mules, while the cardinals and other ecclesiastics 
accompanied them in a most courteous and familiar manner. The 
several articles of this plan of reformation (which Luther and 
SturmiuR of Strasburg turned into ridicule, and which indeed left 
unredressed the most intolerable grievances of which the protes- 
tants complained) w^ere published at Antwerp in- or about the year 
1 5«S9, with the answer of Cochlaeus to the objections of Sturmms. 

They are likewise prefixed to the History of the Council of Trent, 
by Crabre, and were afterwards published at Paris in 

* Thi^ council was never as^rnbled. 

t See Paulin, in Paul III. Sled. 1. fii. Univers. Mod. Uht, vol. xrvi. p. 3a 
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CENT, meeting of this council at Trent. But the pro- 
testants were fixed in their resolution, and the 
' efforts of Charles were vain. Upon whicli the 
emperor, who had hitherto disapproved of the 
violent measures which were incessantly suggested 
by the court of Rome, departed from his usual 
prudence and moderation ; and listening to the 
sanguine counsels of Paul, formed, in conjunction 
with that subtle pontiff, the design of terminating 
the debates about religion by the force of arms. 
The landgrave of Hesse, and the elector of Sax- 
ony, who were the chief protectors of the protest- 
ant cause, were no sooner informed of this, than 
they took the proper measures to prevent their 
being surprised and overwhelmed unawares by 
a superior force, and, accordingly, raised an army 
for their defence. AVhile this terrible storm was 
rising, Luther, whose avereion to all methods of 
violence and force in matters of religion was well 
known, and who recommended prayerand patience 
as the only arms worthy of those who had the cause 
of genuine Christianity at heail;, was removed by 
Providence from this scene of tumult, and the ap- 
proaching calamities that threatened his country. 
He died in peace, on the 18th of Febniary, in the 
year at Aysleben, the place of his birth. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The History of the Reformation, from the Com- 
nmicement of the War of SmalcaM, to the fa- 
mmis Pacification, conmion^y caUed the Peace 
of Religion, comhuied at Avgdmrg; 

The com. 1. The cmpcror and the pope had mutually 
J’csolved the destruction of all who should dare 
ofsmtj- to oppose the council of Trent. The meeting of 
that assembly was to serve as a signal for their 
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taking arms ; and accordingly, its deliberations cent. 
wfic scarcely begun, in the year 154(3, when the 
prolcstants perceived undoubted marks of the 
approaching storm, and of a formidable union 
liet\\een the emperor and the pontiff to overwhelm 
and crush them by a sudden blow. There had 
Ix eii, it is true, a new conference this very yeaw, 
at the <liet of llatisbon, between some eminent 
doctors of both parties, with a view to the accom- 
modation of their religious differences; but it 
appeared sufficiently, both from the nature of this 
dispute, the manner it was carried on, and its 
issue and result, that the matters in debate would 
sooner or lah'r be decided in the field of battle. 

In the meantime, the fatlu'i-s, assembled in the 
council of Trent, promulgated their decrees : 
while tlie protestant princes in the diet of Hatis- 
bon proti’sted against their authority, and w'cre, 
in consequence of this, proscribed by the emperor, 
who raised an army to reduce them to obedience. 

II. '^I’he elector of Saxony and the landgrave of The nfltiM 
llcssc led their forces into liavaria against the“/J]|',® 
emperor, and <;annoiutded his camp at lngolstadtt>keaii un- 
with great spirit. It was supposed that this would [„*““"**** 
bring the two armies to a general action ; but se- 
veral <‘ircumstances prevented a battle, which was 
e.\}>e«tted by the nu*st of the confederates, and, 
jirohahly, would have been advantageous to their 
cause. Among these we may reckon, principally, 
the }»erfidy of Maurice, duke of Saxony, who, se- 
diK'ed by the promises of the emperor on the one 
hand, and by his own ambition and avarice on the 
other, invaded the electoral dominions of his uncle 
Johri Frederick, while that worthy prince was 
maintaining against the emperor the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty. Add to this, the divisions 
that were fomented by the dissimulation of the 
emperor, among the confederate princes ; the fail- 
ure of I'rance in furnishing tlie subsidy that ha«l 
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CENT, been promised by its monarch ; and other incidents 
of less moment. All these things discouraged so 
1 . jieads of the protestant party that their army 
'< flras soon dispersed, and the elector of Saxony 
directed his march homewards. But he was pur- 
sued by the emperor, who made several forced 
marches, with a view to destroy his enemy before 
he should have time to recover his vigour; in 
which design he was assisted by the ill-grounded 
security of the elector, and, as there is too much 
reason to think, by the treachery of his officers. 
The two aruih-? drew up in order of battle near 
Muhlberg on the Elbe, on the 21th of April, 
1547, and after a bloody action, that of the elector, 
being inferior in numbers, was entirely defeated, 
and himself taken prisoner. Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, the other chief of the protestants, was per- 
suaded by the entreaties of his son-in-lew, Maurice, 
now declared elector of Saxony [.r], to throw him- 
self upon the mercy of th(‘ emperor, and to im- 
plore his pardon. To this ho consented, relying 
on the })romise of Charles for obtaining forgive- 
ness, and being restored to liberty ; but notadth- 
standing lht;se expectations, he was unjustly 
detained prisoner by a scandalous violation of 
the most solemn convention. It is said, that 
the emperor retracted his promise, and delude<l 
this unhappy prince by the ambiguity of two Ger- 
man words,* which resemble each other [?/] ; but 

[*3 In the room of Jolm Frederick, wliom he had no 
btneiy betrayed. 

KF" C.v3 There is scarcely in history any instance of such a 
mean, perfidious, and despotic behaviour as that of the emperor 
to the landgrave in the case now before us. After having 
received in public the humble submissions of that unhappy 
prince, made upon his knees, and that in the most respectful 
and affecting terms, and after having set him at liberty by a 
solemn treaty, he had him arrested anew, without alleging 
any reason, nay, any pretext, and kept him for several years 
in a close and severe confinement. W hen Maurice remon- 
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this point of history has not been hitherto so far cekt. 
cleared up, as to enable us to judge with certainty 
concerning the confinement of this prince, and tlte ' 'y 
real causes to wiiitdi it was owing [r-]. 

III. This revolution seemed everyway adapted The ranioui 
to complete the ruin of the protestant catise, 
to cnnvii the elToHs of the Homan pontiff with the tbeiuienm. 
most Irmmphaut success. In the diet of Augs- 
burg, u liich was assembled soon after, with an 
imperial army at liand to prontote union and de- 
spatch, the cmpcM'or rcijuired of the prolestants, 
that they would leave the decision of tiiese reli- 
gions contesls to the e isdom <»f the couneil tJmt 
was to meet at 'Fri'm. 'Flu' greatest part of tho 
members consented to this proposal ; and among 
others, Maurice, llic nt'w ele<‘.tor of Saxony, who 
oweil bolii his eb-ctora1<' and Ins douiiniotis to the 
emp<‘roi', w!io was ar<i<’ntly desirous (»f obtaining 
the lih(‘rty of his father-in-law, the landgrave of 
Flesse. This genera! suhanissioji to tin* will of the 
emperor did not, howa'ver, prodiie*', the fruits tliat 
were expected fr<Mn such a soi<'mn ami .almost 
universal a}>pi'ol>ation of the <*ouncil on'i'cnf . A 
plague whieli maiufesteil itself, or ^^■as sai<l to do so, 
in that city, engag<al thcgrealc.sl jtari of the assem- 
bled fathers to retin- to Bologna, and thereby the 
council was, in (‘fh'ct, dissolved ; nar could ail the 
enl,reati<*s and rcnioiistrauce.s of the emperor pre- 
vail upon the po})e to re-;issemble it again without 


stratBii to the emperor a^raiiiKt this new imprif^oTunent, the emperor 
answ ered, that he Imd in?ver promisee! that the landgrave should 
not he irnprisoTied anew, hut only that he should l)e exempted 
from perpetual imprisomnent ; and, to support this a.sser1,ion, he 
producetl the treaty, in wliich his ministers, in order to elude 
the true meaning of the aerommodation, had perfidiously foi«ited 
in eiriffer ffifangnis^ which signifies a perpetual prisom instead 
of einiger gefangnisy which means any prison. This matter ia, 
however, contested hy some historians. 

[^3 ^ German A^ork, entitle*! Beni GroHch Vertheidi- 

gung der Erangelischen Kirken gegen Gottfr. Arnold, p. 

VOL. IV. I 
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CENT, delay. Wliile things were in this situation, and 
I prospect of seeing a council assembled was east 
V j- ' > at. a distance, the emperor judged it necessary, 
during this interval, to fall u))on some tnethod t)f 
maintaining peace in rtdigioiis matters, until the 
decision, so long expected, should he linally ob- 
tained. It was with this view that he ordered 
Julius Pllugius, hislioj* of Naumhurg, Michael 
Sidonius, a creatun; of the ])ontiff, and John 
Agricola, a native of Ayslehen, to draw up a for- 
.mulary, which might serve; as a rule of faith and 
worship to both of the contending partic's, until a 
council should bo summone*!. As this was only 
a tempOrjiry appoint nu>nt, and had not the liuce 
of a pennanent or pcwpetual institution, the rule 
in question M'as called the Interim [o]. 

[f/] 'Fhis projrti, of ('}iaiU‘;s was iorniotl, partly’ t<) vt'iit 
hift resentment a^Tiiiint tlu* |»o])e, an<l jiarlly to aiiswt*r oilier ]>iir- 
pOfiic»s of a more political Idiid. Hi' tliat as it may. the ] uirmiia 
ad Interim, t»r temporary rn!«‘ of iaitli ami W(>i-.dtip hen* nu'n- 
tioned, contaiiu'd all the essenlial doetriiu's of the church of 
Rome, though considerahly softened ami mitigated hy the mo™ 
derate, prudent, and artful terms in which they wen* expn .ssed ; 
terms quite diHi'n'nt from those tliat wen* employed, hefore ami 
after this period, hy the <‘ouncil of Tn*nt. I’liere was even an 
affected amhiguity in many ex]»ressions, which render<'d them 
BURceptible of ditforeiit senses, applicable to the sc'ntiirn'iits of 
both communions, and therefore disagreeable to both. "I’ln* Jn- 
teriin was composed with that fraudulent, spi*cious, and sedueing 
dexterity, that in afteilimes nppean'd in the deeeiiful exposition 
of the catholic faith, hy M. Hossuet, bishop of IMeaux, and it 
was almost equally rcjecteil hy the prot instants and Itoman Ca- 
tholics. The cup was allowed, hy tins ini|)(‘rial creed, to the 
protestants in the administration of tin* Lord's Supper, ami 
priests and clerks were permitted hy it to enter into the married 
state. These grants were, however, acconqianied with the tuo 
following conditions; “ 1. That every one should be at liberty 
to use tlie cup, or to abstain from it, and to clioose a state of 
marriage, or a state of ccdihacy, as he should judge most fitting. 

2. That these gi*ams should remain in force no longer than tlie 
happy period when a genend council should terminate all reli- 
gions differences.” This second condition was adapted to pro- 
duce the greatest disorder and confusion, in case the futuro 
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i V. Tins loiuporarv riil<* of faith aiul discipline, cent. 
llioufih it was extremely lavuurahle U» the interests 
and pretension.s of thc^ enurt of Home, had yet^ho , ^ 
fut<* to which schemes of reconciliation are The ,rou- 

cxi>osed ; it pleased neither of the contending pur- bics to 
ties, hut w as rtjually uHeusive to tin* followers 
luitlier aiul to tlu' Jhunaii {lontiff. It was, how- risl^.^ 
e\(‘]\ pi oniuhj^atetl w ith soleiuiiil y by tiu' euiperor, 
ut the <liet of Ariir^^h urg' ; and the ehndor of HJeid//, 
without ev(‘U (h igning to ask llie opinions of the 
ass<-n»bh‘(l pi'inees and slides, r<»se with an air of 
authority, and, as il' lu* had been (K)uunission(‘d to 
represent the who](‘ diet, gav(' a formal and 
aj)prohation to this fanuuis Interim. "Jlnis w'^ere 
numy priiuM's of the empire, whose* silence, thoeigh 
it pro(:ei‘ded from want of eouragi', was inter- 
pnded as the mark oT a taeut <^ojjs(ujI, engaged 
agaiiisi th(‘ir w ill to n‘cei\c^ this hook as a body 
ol‘ (*e(‘lesiasti(*al law. I1ie greatest part of those 
who had the reNoIution to disjuite tiu* authority of 
this iinpeu’iai creeMl waM’<‘ ohiige'd to suhmit to it 
by tlje force of arms, and luaice* iirose deploi’ahh' 
s(‘eries ot‘ viohuun* and I>Ioodsh(*<l, w involved 
the (unpin? ir» the greatest <*a!amities. iVIauriee, 
elector of Sjixon} , w ho for some' tinu* had held a 
neutral condue t, and neither deudared himself for 
those w'lio rejected, nor for those w ho had adojded 
tlu» ruh* in (pieti^on, as^(‘mh^(‘d, in the year L^4K, 
the Saxon noI)ifity and (dergy, wdtli Melancthon 
at the head of tlu' latter, and, in sc^veral ccuifer- 
ences ludd at ladpsii! and other places, took eoun- 


coufu’il sliauid thinly projior to oiijoiii ri’liliacy on tin* clei^v, 
and tlerlaiv, us it did in olttM-T. tliolr marriui^u unrltristian uiid 
nidawfid. 

Sne Jo. Krdin. I»lo(dsii Triplrx Ifitoriiii. ptddishod in Hvo. at 
Leijisic, in tin* ynar 1 7:21. — Lnf. < )siandi*r Ontnria W"!. Hktor. 
Mt iles. lib. ii. ( Up. Ixviii. p. 1:2.7 — For an aroonnt of the authors 
and editions of tin* boob ralb-d Interins. see Die DaniHidte Bib- 
both, part V. p. I. and part \ I. p, lvS5. 

1 a 
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CENT, sel concerning what was to be done in this critical 
affair. The deliberations on this occasion were 
^ tedious, and their result was ambiguous ; 

for Melancthon, whose opinion was respected as a 
law by the reformed doctors, fearing the emperor 
on the one hand, and attentive to the sentiments 
of his sovereign on the other, pronounced a sort 
of a reconciling sentence, which, he hoped, would 
be offensive to no party. He gave it as his opi- 
nion, that the whole of the book called Interim 
could not, by ;rny means, bo adopted by the friends 
of the Relbnnation ; but he declared, at the same 
time, that he saw no reason why this book might 
not be approved, adopted, and received, as an 
authoritative rule, in things that did not relate to 
the essential points of religion, in things that 
might be considered as accossoiy or indifferent [6]. 
This decision, instead of pacifying matters, pro- 
duced on the contrary new divisitais, and formed 
a schism among the followers of Luther, of which 
farther mention shall be made hereafter in the his- 
tory of the church established by that reformer. 
I shall only observe, that this schism placed the 
cause of the Reformation in the most perilous and 
critical circumstances, and might have contributed 
either to ruin it entirely, or to retard considerably 
its progress, had the pope and the emperor been 
dexterous enough to make the ppiper use of these 
divisions, and to seize the favourable occasion 
that was presented to them, of turning the force 
of the protestants against themselves. 

The project V. Amidst these contests Paul III. departed 
^I^““"“'thi8 life in the year 1.5 I f), and was succeeded, the 
«u«wVd. year following, by Julius III. who, yielding to 


1^^ [AJ By things indifferent, Molancthon understood par- 
ticularly the rites and ceremonies of the popish worship, which, 
BuperatitiouB as they were, that reformer, yielding to the softness 
and flexibility of his natural temper, treated with a singnlar and 
excesniyo indulgence upon this occasion. 
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the repeated and importunate solicitations of the cent. 
emperor, consented to the assembling a cowcil 
at Trent. Accordingly, in the diet of Augsburg, 

M Inch was again held under the cannon of an ina- ^ 
perial ai iny, Charles laid this matter before the 
states and princes of the empire. The greatest 
part of the princes gave their consent to the con- 
vocation of this council, to which also Maurice, 
elector of Saxony, submitted upon certain condi- 
tions [c]. The emperor then concluded the diet 
in the year 1551, desiring the assembled princes 
and states to prepare all things for the approach- 
ing council, and promising that he would use his 
most zealous endeavours towards the promoting 
moderation and harmony, impartiality and cha- 
rity, in tin* deliberations and transactions of that 
assembly. Upon the breaking up of the diet, the 
protestants took the steps they judged most pru- 
dent to prepare themselves for what was to Wp- 
peri. The Saxons employed the pen of Melaiic- 
thfui, and the Wurtemberghers that of Brentius, 
to draw up confessions of their faith, that were 
to be laid before the new <*ouncil. Besides the 
ambassadors of tin- duke of M’urteinherg, several 
doetoi*s of that city repaired to Trent. The 
Saxon <livines, with Melancthon at their head, 

frit Maurice (« ho was «lc.siroiia of rcji-iining the esteem 
of tiu' [d'otcsIaiitK of Saxony, wliich tie had lost by his perfidioiM 
behaviour to the late elector .(ohn Fretlcrick, his tiencfiai'tor and 
friend) (rate his consent to the rc-establUhiiifr the council <rf 
Trent tipon the following conditions : — 1st, That the points of 
doctrine, which had been already decided there, should be re- 
examined and iliscussed anew ; 2tlly, That tliis examination 
should be made in presence of the protestant divines, or their de- 
ptitios ; 8(ily, That tlie Saxon protestants should have a liberty 
of voting as well as of deliberating, in the council ; and 4thly, 

That the pop(> slumid not pretend to preside in that a.<i<t«mbly, 
eillier in person or by his legates. This declaration of Maurice 
was read in the diet, and his deputies iiisisttul upon its being 
enter, .fl im,, the reiristers, which the archbishop of Meiitz. how- 
ew.{, pb<,iiiiHtelv reiused. 
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CENT, sot out also for that place, but proceeded in their 
jounioy no further than Nuremberg. They had 

fcEci. 1.^ received secret orders to stop there ; for Maurice 
jiaj ijo intention of submitting to the emperor’s 
view's j on the contrary, he lioped to reduce that 
prince to a compliance with his own projects. He 
therefore yielfh^fl in appearaiKie, that he might 
cany his point, and thus corninand in reality. 
Maurice VI. The real views of (Jharles V. amidst the 
divisions and troubles of Germany (which he fo- 
ofthcem- mented by negotiations that carri(Hl the outward 
aspect of a reconciling spirit), will appear evid(‘ntJy 
to sucli as consider attentively the nature of the 
times, and ciompai'e the ti'ansactions of this prince, 
the one with the other. Helying on the extent of 
his j>ower, and the success that fre»]uently accom- 
panied his entorprizes, with a degi’ce of eontidence 
that was highly imju'uiient, C’hai les |»vo])os(;d to 
turn these religious (^onnnotions and disstuisions to 
the confirmation and increase of his donnni(»n in 
Germany, and by sowing the seeds of discord 
among the prin(!<?s of the enipin*, to wealom tlu'ir 
power, and thcj'cby the mon* easily to encroach 
upon their rights and privileges. On the other 
hand, ardently desirous of redinting witliin nar- 
I'ower limits the jurisdiction and dominion of the 
Kotnan pontifl's, that they might not set bounds to 
his ambition, nor prevent the execaition of his as- 
piring view's ; In* tlattered himself that this would 
be the natural eflect of tin* ap])i'oaching council. 
He was confirmed in this pleasing hope, by re- 
flecting on what had hapjieru'd in the councils of 
Constance and of Basil, in which the lu.st of papal 
ambition had been op])osed with sj)irit, and re- 
strained w'ithin certain limits. He also ]»ersuad- 
ed himself, that, by the <lexterity of his agents, 
and the number of the Spanish and German hi- 
shops that were devoted to his inleri'sls, he should 
be able to intluence and direct the deliberations 
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of the approaching (xiuncil in such a manner, as cent. 
to make its decisions answer Jiis expectations, 
and contribute effectually to the accomplishment i ^ 
of his views. Such were the s[»ecious dreams of ~ ^ 
ambition that filh'd the imagination of this rest- 
less priiite ; hut his views and projects were dis- 
(!onccrted i»y that same Maurice of Saxony, who 
had been one oi'the princijial instruments of that 
violfMice and oppression wliicli he had exercised 
against tin* protestant prinres, and of the injury 
h(' had done to the protestant cause. 

\'Ii. Tli(> most consid<‘rahle princes, not only a war kin- 
ofCiorinanv, hut own of all Huro]»o, had, for a?**** 
loni: a(h!n*>NO(l to tho onijuu’or thoir urnted emperor 

ojiiroalK ^ for llu' doliwraiicc; (»f Philip, 
of* UrsM*, and John I Vedorirk, doctor of Saxony, ouy. 
iVoni their confincnioni ; and Maurice had so- 
licited, Nvitli pi'culiar warmth and assiduity, the 
li!)(‘rty of the former, wlio was Ins fatlier-in-law. 
lint all l!ies(» solieitations produced no effect. 
.Maui*ie(‘, pereeivinir at lenj^lh that he was duped 
liy the emperor, and also (‘onvineed that this 
ambitious monareh wa^ iormiiiij: insidious desiii:rjs 
upon iJie liherti(‘s or(i(‘rmany, and the jurisdiction 
of its princes, (‘nhned, with 1 !m.» almost secrecy 
and exp<*dition, into an alliance with the king of 
h^’an(*(‘ ami seviual oftlu^ (lerman juinces, for the 
mainh^nanee oftlu^ rights and liberties of tlje eiri- 
jiire. pjie(Mirag<‘d by this respectable confede- 
ra(‘v, tile aeliv(‘ Saxon marched a powerful ai*my . 
against the emptu'or in the year and that 

with sueli astonishing valour and rajiidity, that he 
surprised (1»arl(‘sat Inspruk, wliere he lay with 
a handful of troops in the utmost ffccurity, and 
without the lea^t apprelumsion of danger. This 
sudden and unforesi'cn event alarmi^l and dejected 
tin* (unperor to siudi a degre<s that lie vvas will- 
ing t<i !nak(* peace ofi almost any conditions ; and 
eouseijuently in a little lime after this, he not 
only (.oncludiKi at Passam the lamous treafv of 
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CENT. Pacification with the protestants [rf], but also 
xvi. promised to assemble, in the space of six months, 
a diet, in which all the tumults and dissensions 
that had been occasioned by a variety of senti- 
ments in religious matters should be entirely 
removed; Thus did the same prince, who stands 
foremost in the list of those that oppressed the 
protestants, and reduced their affairs to the 
greotest-extremities, restore their expiring hopes, 
SHipport and render triumphant their desperate 
cause, and procure them a bulwark of peace and 
liberty, which still remains. Maurice, however, 
did not live to see this happy issue of his glo- 
rious expedition j for he lost his life the year 
following, by a wound received at the battle 
of Siverhausen, while he was fighting against 
Albert of Brandenburg [e]. 


I^T As this treaty is considored by thft German protes- 
tante as the basis of their nditi-ious liberty, it will not be aniiss 
to insert liere some of its principal article.^. By the throe first 
articles it was stipulated, that Maurice and the confederates 
should lay down their arms, and should lend tlioir troops to Fer- 
dinand to defend him against tlio Turks, and tliat the landgrave 
of Hesse should be set at liberty. By the fourth it was agreed 
that the rule of faith called Interim, should be considered u.s null 
and void ; that the contending parties should enjoy the free and 
undisturbed exercise of their religion, until a diet should be as- 
semhled to determine ainicaldy the ])resent disputes (which diet 
was to ine(*t in the space of six months) ; and that this religious 
liberty should continue always, in cast* that it should he found 
impo^ihle to come to an uniformity in doctrine and worship. It 
was also resolved, that all those wlio had suffered banishment, or 
any other calamity, on account of their having been concerned 
in the league or war of Smalcald, shoultl be reinstated in their 
privileges, tbeir possessions, and employments ; that the imperial 
chamber at Spire should he open to the protestants as well as to 
the catholics ; and that there should be always a certain number 
of the Lutheran persuasion in that high court. 

M Albert, marquis of Brandenburg, after the pacifica- 
tion of Pussau, to which he refused to subscribe, continued the 
war against the Roman catholics; and afterwards committed 
Budi ra'i’ages in the empire, that a confederacy was formed against 
him, at the head of which Maurice was placed. 
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VIII. The troubles of Germany, with several cent. 
other incidents, rendered it impossible to assemble 
the diefi which the emperor had promised at the t*^J^ **i 
pacification of Passau, so, soon as the period men- 
tioned in the articles of that treaty. This famous au^Jw*. 
diet met, however, at Augsburg, in the year 
was opened by Feidinand in the name of the em-fi ^”” 
peror, and terminated those deplorable scenes of 
bloodshed, desolation, and discord, that had so 
long afflicted both church and state, by that reli- 
gious peace, as it is commonly called, which se- 
cured to the protestants the free exercise of their 
religion, and establishid this inestimable liberty 
upon the firmest foundations. For, after various 
debates, the following memorable actswere passed, 
on the ‘25th of September : that the protestants 
w'ho followed the confession of Augsburg, should 
be for the t'uture considered as entirely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Homan pontiff, and 
from the authority and superintendence of the 
bishops ; that they were left at perfect lil>erty to 
enact laws for themselves, relating to tlTeirreligious 
sentiments, diseipline, and worship ; that all the 
inliahifanls of thoi^ierman empire should be al- 
lowed to judge for themselves in religious matters, 
and to join themselves to that church whose doc- 
trine and worship they thought the purest, and the 
most consonant to the spirit of true Cluistianity j 
and that all those n ho should injure or persecute 
any pei’son under ndigious pretexts, and on ac- 
count of their opinions, should be declared and 
proceeded against as public enemies of the em- 
j)ire, invaders of its liberty, and disturbers of ite 
peace [/]. The difficulties that w'cre to be sur- 
mounted before this ecpiitable decision could be 


[ See Jo. Scliilteri Liber de Pace Keligicwia, published in 
4to» in the year 1700. — Christ. Lehmanni Acta Publics st Ori< 
girmlia de Pare ReligiofiS, Francof. 1707, 
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CENT, procured, the tedious deliberations, tlie warm 
XVI. (leliates, the violent animosities, and bloody \vars, 
^sEcr^i.^ that were necessary to engage the greatesif part of 
the German stales to consent to conditions so 
agrei^ahle to the dictates of right reason, as well as 
to the sacred injunctions of the gospel, show us, in 
a shocking and glaring jioint of light, the ignorance 
and superstition ofthesemisiwablc times, andstand 
upon record as one of the most evident proofs of 
the necessity of the Itid'orrnation. 

The Refer- IX. While thcse things were transacting in 
"IhiT 'Ciermany, the friends of gi'nuim? (Iiristiunity in 
ground in England deplored the gloomy reign ofsuperstition, 
England. aluiost totul extinction of tine religion j 

and, seeing before their eyes the cause oi‘ popery 
maintained Viy the terrors of bloody jiersecution, 
and daily victims brought to tb<' stake, to expiate 
the ]>retend«*d crime of jii-ef<‘rring tlie dictates of 
the gospel to the ilespolic Inws of itoine, they 
esteemed the (»crmans liappy, in having thrown off 
theyokeofanimjierious and superstitious chiirch. 
Henry VJII. whose personal vices, as well as his 
arbitrary and capricious condiud, had greatly I'e- 
tarded the progress of the lleformalion, was now 
no more. He ilcpartcd this life in the year 1547, 
and was succeeded by his only son Edward VI. 
This amiable prince, whose early 3 muth was 
crowned with that wisdom, sagacity, and virtue, 
that wouhl have done honour to advanced j^ars, 
gave new sjtirit and vigour to the protestant cause, 
and was its brightest ornament, as well as its most 
eflFectual support. He encouraged learned and 
pious men of foreign countries to settle in Eng- 
land, and addressed a pai’ticuJar invitation to 
Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, whose moderation 
added a lustre to their other virtues, that, by the 
ministry and labours of these eminent men, in 
concert with those of the friends of the Reforma- 
tion in F.ngliiud, he might purge his dominions 
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tVoin the sordid fictions of popery, and establish cent. 
tlie pure doctrines of ("hristianity in their place. 

For this purpos(‘ he issued out the Avisest ordei-s ' 

for the restoration of true relitrion ; hut his reign 
Avas tof> short to aiTOinplish fully sih‘ 1) a glorious 
purj)os(». In tlie year lo.Oo, lie was taken from 
ins loving and affli<^ted subjects, wliose sorrow was 
ira‘\j>n‘ssihl(% and suited to their loss. His sister, 
iMarv (tlu' daughter of Catharine of Arragon, from 
whom Henry Jiad f)(*en separated by tlie famous 
(iivoree), a fnriotis bigot to the clnindi of Rome, 
and a |n*in(‘ess, whose natural (*haracter, like the 
spirit <d‘lier religion, was (h*sp(Uic and (Tuel, suc- 
ceiMled In'm on llu^ l?ritis)i throne, and imposed 
anew th(» arlutrary iau.s and the lyrannieal yoke 
of Rome upon lli(‘ p<*opI(‘ of Juigland. IMor were 
tlie mrthods she employed, in the (*ause of super- 
stition, het\(T than thi' eavise ilscdf, or tempered 
hy any sentinumts of e<[uity or eoinpassion. IJar- 
harous tortures, and death in the most shocking 
forms, au'ait<‘d those who ojiposed her will, or 
loader the least staiul against tin* n'storation of 
popery. And, among many other vi<*tiins, the 
learned and pions Ci anmer, an‘hhishop ofCant(T- 
hury, U'ho had Ik (m one of the most illustrious 
inslrunumts nf tlu' ih'formation in hhjghmd, fell 
a sacrifii^e to hei* f ury. This odious scene of por- 
se(Miti<)n was hajipiiy concluded in the year 1A58, 
hy th(^ death of the queen, who left no issue; 
and, as soon as her suc(’<*ssor, tlie lady F^llzabeth, 
ascend(‘d tin? throne, all things assnmc‘d a new 
and a ])leasing aspect. This illustrious princess, 
whose sentiments, councils, and projects Iweathed 
a s]>irit superior to tlie natural softness and deli- 
ea<w of lior sex, exerUnl this vigorous and manly 
spirit in the defence of oppressed conscience and 
exjuring liberty, broke anew the d(‘spotic yoke of 
papal authority and superstition, and, delivering 
iicr people from the bondage of Rome, establishcKl 
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that form of religious doctrine and ecclesiastical 
government which still subsists inJBngland. This 
religious establishment differs, in some respects, 
from the plan that had been formed by those 
whom Edward VI. had employed for promoting 
the cause of the Reformation, and approaches 
nearer to the rites and discipline of former times ; 
though it is widely different, and in the most im- 
portant points entirely opposite, to the principles 
of the Roman hierarchy. 

X.The seeds of the Reformation were very early 
sown in Scotland, by several noblemen of that 
nation, who bad resided in Germany during the 
religious disputes that divided the empire. But 
the power of the Roman pontiff, supported and 
seconded by inhuman laws and barbarous execu- 
tions, choked, for many years, these tender seeds, 
and prevented their taking root. The first and 
most eminent opposer of the papal jurisdiction 
was John Knox a disciple of Calvin, whose 


8S5* [.'711 improper to insert here the cliiiracter 

of this famous SfoUish reformer, as it is drawn by the spirited, 
accurate, and impartial pen of Dr. Robertson in his History of 
Scotland, hook VI. “ Zeal, intre])idity, disinterestedness (says 
that incomparable writer) were virtues which he possessed iu 
an eminent degree. lie was acquainted too, with the learning 
cultivated in that age ; and excelled in that species of eloquence 
which is calculated to i^nme and to inflame. His maxims, how- 
ever, were often too severe, and the impetuosity of his temper 
excessive. Rigid and uncom])Iying himself, he showed no indul- 
gence to the infirmities of others. Regardless of the distinctions 
of mnk and character, he uttered his admonitions with an acri- 
mony and vehemence more apt to irritate than to reclaim. This 
often betrayed him into indecent and uiidutiful expressions with 
respect to the queen’s person and conduct. Those very quali- 
ties, however, which now rendered his character less amiable, 
fitted him to he the instnimeiit of providence for advancing the 
Reformation among a fierce people, and enabled him to face 
dangers, and to surmount opposition, from which a person of a 
more gentle spirit would have been apt to shrink back. By an 
unwearied appUcation to study and to business, as well ns by the 
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eloquence was persuasive, and whose fortitude was 
invincible [A]. This resolute reformer set out 
from Geneva for Scotland, in the year 1559, and 
in a very short space of time inspired the people, 
by bis private exhortations and his public dis- 
courses, with such a violent aversion to the super- 
stitions of Rome, that the greatest part of the 
Scotch nation abandoned them entirely, and 
aimed at nothing less than the total extirpation of 
pojjcry [/]• From tliis period to the present 
times, the form of doctrine, worship, and discip- 
line that had lieen established at Geneva by the 
ministry of Calvin, has been maintained in Scot- 
land with invinoihle obstinacy and zeal, and every 
attempt to introduce into that kingdom the rites 
and government of the church of England ha* 
proved impotent and unsuccessful 


frequonry anti fervour of hi.^ public cUscourt^es, ho had worn out 
a coii'ttit.uiioM naturally strong. During a lingering illnes9| he 
dist'overiMi the titinost fortitude, and met the approaches of death 
with a inaffnanimity inseparahle from his character. He wa* 
constantly employed in acts of devotion, and comforted hima^lf 
witli those ]>rospecis of inunortalily. whirl) not only preserve 
good men from desponding, but till ibcrn with exultation in their 
last inoments.” 

c%r i ^ 1 earl of Morton, who was present at hi« funeral^ 
pronouuci'd }«is eulogium in a few words, the more hoiiourahle 
for Knox, as they came from one whom he had often censured 
with peculiar severity; “ riiere lies lie who never feared the 
face of man.’’ 

See. Neal’s History of the Puritan.s. vol. i. p. 165. 232. 
231. — Calderwood’s History of Scotland's Reformation, 

published in folio at London, in the year 1680 — Georg. Bu- 
chanani Rerum Scoticar. Hist. lib. xvi. p. 313. edit. Rudimann. 
folio — Melvil’s ^lemoirs, vol, i. p. 73. 

[^] The indignation of the peo[>le, which had been ex- 
cited by the vices of the clergy, was soon transferred to their 
persons, and settled at last, by a transition not unusual, upon 
the offices they enjoyeil ; and thus the effects of the Reforma- 
tion extended, not only to the doctrine, but also to the govern- 
ment of the popish church. Hut in Germany, England, and 
the northern kingdoms, its operations were checked by the 
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CENT. XL The cause of the Reformation underwent, 
in Ireland, the same vicissitudes and revolutions 

SECT. I. 

power and policy of tlieir princes, and the episcopal Iiierarcliy 
In Ireland, jyvhich appears to be tlie most conformable to the jiractice of 
the ebureb, since Christianity became the established religion 
of the Homan empire) was still continued in these countries, 
under certain limitations. Hie ecclesiastical government was 
copied after the civil ; and the dioceses and jurisdiction of 
patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, corrt'spondod with the 
division and constitution of the empire, lii Switzerland and 
the Low Countne.s, the nature and spirit of a rejmhlicau 
policy gave fuller scope to the refornnu’s ; and thus all pre- 
eminence of order in the chiindi was destroyed, and that 
form of ecclesiastical government e.stablished, which has hi^en 
since called Pn‘sbyterian. 'J'lie situation of the primitive 
church (opjiressed l>y continual [>ersecutions, and obliged 
by tbeir sufferings to be ccyiUented witli a, form of govern- 
ment extremely simple, and with a jmrity of rank for want 
of ambition to propose, or power to support, a su bordi nation ]L- 
suggested, without doubt, the i<b‘a of this latter system ; 
though it would he unfair to allege this consIdrTation as a 
victorious argunumt in favour of IN esbyterianisin ; because 
a change of circumstances will s<»in(‘tiiues justify a ebange 
in the methods and plans of government. Ib^ that as it may, 
the church of (jrem.'va, which reccrivcnl the decisions of Cbil- 
vin with an amazing docility, restored this presbyterian or 
rt»publican form of ecclesiasti«*al policy; Knox studied, ad- 
mired, and recommended it to his countrymen, and lie was 
seconded by many of the Stanch no])los, of wljom some hated 
the persons, whik* ollitus coveted tin* wealth of the dignihed 
clergy. Ibit, in intnnlucing this systtnn, the Scottish n*- 
former did not d<‘<*m it <*xpedient to d<‘part altogether from 
the ancient form ; hut, instt'ad of bishops, iwopostnl tin* (esta- 
blishment of ten su]»erintendants, to inspect tln^ lib? and doc- 
trine of the other clergy, to preside in the inf(‘rior judical ori<'s 
of the churcli, without pretending to claim either a seat in 
parliament, or the revenues and <lignity of the former bishop*.. 
This proposal was drawn up, and pr(‘S(*nted to a convtuuion 
of estates which was held in the year l.j(i] ; and wliat it con- 
tained, in relation to eccJ(»sia.stTcal jurisdiction and discipline, 
would have easily obtiiiiied the sanction of that aKS(*mhly, liad 
not a design to r('cov<u* tln» j»ntrimony of tbe church, in order 
to apply it to the advanceimmt of religion and k^arning, been 
inHimiated in it. Aft<*r this, at certain periods, tbe name of 
bishops was reviv(Ml, Imt without the pr(‘n>gatives, juris- 
diction, or n'vemies tlmt wen* formerly !ip[>rojniated to that 
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that had attended it in England. When Heniy 
VIII. after the abolition of the papal authority, 
M as declared supreme head upon earth, of the 
church of England, George Brown, a native of 
England, and a monk of the Augustine order, 
whom tliat monarch had created, in the year 
ar(,'hhishop of Duhlin, began to act with the 
utmost Vigour in (ronsecjuence of this change in 
the hieiarchy. lie purged the chimJies of his 
diocese from superstition in ail its various forms, 
jtnll(‘d down images, destroyed relics, aholished 
a!)sm‘d and idolatrous rites, and hy the influence 
as M ell as authority he had in Ireland, caused the 
king’s siipremaey to he a<‘know!cdged in that na- 
tion [7 ]. Ifenry showed soon after, that this 
supremacy was not a v.'iin tith* ; for he hanished 
jlie nioidis out of that kingdom, confis».'a1od their 
revenues, and destroyed their convents, in the 


inatle lo llw* vft'iHMal asseiiiblios of the 

anti tlii'ir was tiiminislifd <lay to day, until 

llit'ir iianu*, as w«*ll us tlit'lr or<K*r, wtis uholislu'd at tia* n*volutioii 
IM and j>r«‘sl>yt*‘rl:iiusm ifi Srotlaial l»y llto lawn 

of the state. ]{(d»iT{vnn‘s IIiNtorv of SnuJaiifh passim. 

r/l "Hm' ]i‘urn«’'I and pious priinut*' I’slnT, in his me- 
moirs tin* nreh'siusthal ulhtlis ot* ]n*iand. speaks of Bishop 
Brown in t]it‘ Idllouinir manufr: “ (it'orira Brown was u man of 
« < lf<*rrfid eoTintenance, ift his arts and deerl.s plain downrijirljt ; 
to ih^' pfioi, nn redul ami fomjiassionut<», pityinj( the state and 
eondifion <4' the sottU td ihe people, and iidvisinu' them, when h« 
was provisn iu! of the A tij^iistifie onler in Kurland, to make their 
application sttli'ly to (lirlst; which adviee comiiiL^ to the ears of 
Henry \ lil. he hecame a fuvouiiti^ and was iiiutle arehhiHjiop 
of Dehlin. Within five years after he enjoy(‘d that see, he 
caustnl all superstititois relies and images to he removed out of 
the two cathedrals in Duldin, anri out of all the churches in his 
dioeesf' ; ami caused tin* IVn C ommandiiumts, t}n‘ laird’s IVay^er, 
and the Creed, to In* pUned in plde<l trames about the altars. 
He was tile tlrst that turned from the li<»misl» n^hjrlon of the. 
eler<j:\ here in Ireland, to emhraee the IJefonnation of the church 
of England." See a \ery enrious pamphlet in the hfth volume 
of the Harleian Misci lhmy, p. entitled, Histmieal Colleo 

tions of the Church tif indaiid. ^te. 
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CENT, reign of Edward VI. still farther progress was 
made in the removal of popish superstitions, by 
* zealous labours of Bishop Brown, and the 
^ 'I auspicious encouragement he granted to all who 
exerted themsdives in the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. But the death of this excellent prince, and 
the accession of his sister to the throne, changed 
the of things in Ireland, as it had done in 
England [*»]. Mary pursued with fire and sword, 

Here Dr. Moaheim has fallen into a mistake, by 

iiot dtstinguisliing between the designs of the queen, which vrere 
indeed cruel, and their execution, w^hich was happily and provi- 
dentially prevented. This appears from a very singular and 
comical adventure, of which the account, as ii^ has been copied 
from the papers of Ilicbard, earl of Cork, and is to be found 
among the manuscripts of Sir James Ware, is as follows : 

Queen Mary having dealt severely with the protestants iu^ 
England, about the latter end of her reign signed a commission 
for to take the same course with them in Ireland ; and to exe- 
cute the same with greater force, she nominates Dr. Cole one of 
the commissioners. This Doctor coming with the commission 
to Chester on his journey, the mayor of that city hearing that 
her majesty was sending a messenger into Ireland, and he being 
churchman, waited on the doctor, wdio in discourse with the 
mayor, taketh out of a cloke-hag a leather box, saying unto him, 

“ Here is a commission that shall lash tlie heretics of Ireland," 
(calling the protestants by that title.) The good woman of the 
house, being well affected to the protestant religion, and also 
having a brother named John Edmonds, of the same, then a 
citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor s words ; but 
watching her convenient time while the mayor took his leave, 
and the doctor complimented him down the stains, she opens 
the box, takes the commission out, and places in lieu thereof, a 
sheet of paper, with a pack of cards wrapt up therein, the knave 
of clubs being faced uppermost. The doctor coming up to his 
chamber, suspecting nothing of what bad been done, put up the 
box as formerly. The next day, going to the water side, wind 
and weather serving him, he sails towards Ireland, and landed 
on the 7th of October, 15.58, at Dublin. Then coming to the 
castle, the lord Fitz- Walters, being lord deputy, sent for him 
to come before him and the priv\^-counciI ; who, coming in, 
after he had made a speech relating upon what account he 
came over, he presents the box unto the lord-deputy, who 
causing it to be opened, that the secretary might read the 
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and all the marks of unrelenting vei^eance, the cektu 
promoters of a pure and rational religion, and 
deprived Brown and other protestant bishops of 
their dignities in the church. But the rmgn of ' 
Elizabeth gave a new and a deadly blow to 
papery, which was again recovering its force, and 
arming>^it8elf anew with the authority of the 
throne ; and the Irish were obliged again to 
submit to the form of worriiip and discipline 
established in England [»3. 

Xll. Tlie Reformation bad not been long e8t».TiM Refor. 
blislied in Britain, when the Belgio provinces, 
united by a respectable confederacy, which still in the 
subsists, withdrew from their spiritual allegiance 
to the Ionian pontiff. Philip 11. king of Spain, 
ajiprebending the danger to which the religion of 
ilotne was exposed from that spirit of liberty and 
independence which reigned in the inhabitants of 
the LowCountries, took the most violent measures 
to dispel it. For this purpose he augmented the 
number of the bishops, enacted the most severe 

conimissidn, there wiw nothing save a pack of cardie with the 
knave of clubs uppermost; which not only startled tlie lord- 
deputy and council, hut the doctor, ivho assured them he had a 
cum mission, but knew not how it was gone ; then the jord-deputy 
made answer, “ Let us have another commission^ and we will 
nIiuIHo the cartls in tlie mean while.” The doctor, being trou* 
hied in his rnind, went away, and returned into England ; and 
coming to the court, obtained another commission ; but staying 
for a wimi on the water side, news came to him that the qtieoii 
was <lead ; and tlius God preserved the protestants of Ireland*” 

Queen Elizalxnh was so delighted with this story, which was 
related to her by Lonl Fitz-Walter on his return to England, 
that she sent for Elizabeth Edmonds, w'hose husbands name was 
Mattershad, aiul gave her a pension of forty (MKinds during her 
life. See Cox, Hd»ernia Anglicana, or History of Ireland, voL 
ii. p. SOS. — Harleian Miscellany, rol. v. p. 508* 

Qw] See the Life of Dr. Giwrge Brown, Archbishop 
lin. published at London in 4to, in the year 1681, and which baa 
been reprinte<l in tlic hfth volume of tlie Harleian Miaceilany, 

No. LXXIX. 

VOL. IV, 
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CENT, and bai’barpus laws against all innovators in 
matters of religion, and erected that unjust and 
‘ inhuman tribunal of the Inquisition, which would 
intimidate and tame, as he thought, the manly 
spirit of an oppressed and persecuted people. But 
his measures, in this respect, were as unsuccessful 
as they were absurd ; his furious and intqirtiperate 
ze^ for the superstitions of Rome accelerated 
their destruction ; and the papal authority, which 
had only been in a critical state, was reduced to a 
desperate one, by the very steps that were de- 
signed to support it. The nobility formed them- 
selves into an association, in the year 156(), with a 
view to procure the repeal of these tyrannical and 
barbarous edicts ; but, their solicitations and re- 
quests being treated with contempt, they resolved 
to obtain by force what they hoped to have gain-^ 
ed from clemency and justice. They addressed 
themselves to a free and an abused people, spunu'd 
the authority of a crael yoke, and with an impe- 
tuosity and vehemence that were perha})s exces- 
sive, trampled upon whatever was ImM sacred or 
nespectable by the church of Rome [e]. To quell 


m' [«] , Dr. Moshcim seems here to distinj^uisli too little 
hetween the spirit of the nobility and that of the multitude. 
Nothing was more temperate and decent than the conduct of the 
former ; and nothing could he more tumultuous and irregular 
than the behaviour of the latter. While the multitude destroy- 
ed churcheS) pulled down monasteries, broke the images used 
in public worship, abused the officem of the inquisition, and 
committed a thousand enormities, the effects of furious resent- 
ment and brutish rage ; the nobility and more opulent citi/en.s 
kept within the bounds of moderation and [niulcnce. Though 
justly exasperated against a despotic and cruel government, th(*y 
dreaded the consequences of ]»o])ular tumults as the greatest of 
misfortunes. Nay, many of them unite<l their councils and 
forces with those of the governess (the duchess of Parma), to 
restrain the seditious and turbulent spirit of the people. TJie 
I^ince of Orange and Count Egmont (whose memories will 
live for ever in the grateful remembrance of tlu* Dutch nation, 
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tliese tumults, a powerful army was sent from 
Spain, under the command of the duke of Alva, 
whose horrid barbarity and sanguinary proceed- 
ings kindled that long and bloody war from which 
the powerful republic of the United Provinces 
d#ived its orgin, consistence, and grandeur. It 
was tii^ heroic conduct of William of Nassau, 
))rinc(‘ of Orange, seconded by the succours of 
England and France, that delivered this state 
from the Spanish yoke. And no sooner was this 
deliverance obtained, than the reformed ivligion, 
as it was professed in Switzerland, was established 
in the United Provinces [/>] ; and, at the same 
lime, an universal toleration granl«*d to those 
whose religious sentiments were of a different na- 
ture, whether they retained the faith of Home, or 
embraced tlie Reformation in another form 
pi'ovided still that they made no attempts against 


Riid I)c (It'iir to fill llip lovoiH of IitToio patriotism aiul sacrod 
?i!H>rty tlii’oufrliout tliif worltl) tlioir iiiodenittoii lyioit 

tills o( <‘asion, and tlip cliurf instruiiipiiis of tlio ropose that 
♦Misupd. Their opjiosition t<» tlit* govfMnmeiil proeeetled from 
»|j<‘ dictates of Imnianity and justice, and not from a spirit of 
licentiousnesM and rehelliou ; and such was tlieir influenct? and 
riiitiHtnty anion^: tlio people, tfiat, had iho imperious court of 
Spain contleseendetl to make any reasonahlo conceHsiorift, tJic 
piddit' traiKpiillity mi|iht have heeri f^fain restored, and the 
alfections of the people eiitin'ly retrained. Sec Le C’lerc, His- 
toire des IVov. Un. livr. i. p. 18. 

[ In the year 157.‘T 

Cv] iH'cessar}' to distincruisli het\vt»en the toh*ra- 

tion that wan irranled to the Homan Catholics, and that, which 
the Aimhapiists, Lutherans, and other protestaiit sects, en- 
joyed. 'i'hey were all imliscTiminately exclmled from the civil 
employments of the stale ; hut tlioutrli they were etpially aiiowed 
the exercise of their relitrion, tfie lat!t»r were permiueci to enjoy 
their relia'ious worship in a more open ami public manner than 
the former, friim whom tin; churches were taken, and wlnne re- 
ligious asNcmhlies were coiifintMl to private coiiveiiticle.s, which 
had no external resemhlance <»f the cditicen usually set apart for 
diviin^ worship. 
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CENT, the authority of the government, or the tranquil- 
jjty of the public [r]. 

SECT, i.^ XIII. The Reformation made a considerable 
^ progress in Spain and Italy soon after the rupture 
greM’’o7 the between Luther and the Roman pontiflF. In all 
Kcforma- jhc provinccs of Italy, but more especially in ffie 
Spain and territories of Venice, Tuscany, and Na^es, the 
July. religion of Rome lost ground, and great numbers 
of persons, of all ranks and orders, expressed an 
avei-sion to the papal yoke. This gave rise to 
violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom 
of Naples in the year 1546, of which the principal 
authore were Bernard Ocllino and Peter Martyr, 
who, in their public discourses from the pulpit, 
exhausted all the force of their irresistible elo- 
quence in exposing the enormity of the reigning 
superstition. Those tumults were appeased with* 
much difficulty by the united efforts of Charles V. 
and his viceroy Don Pedro di T<’^cdo [.v]. In 
several places the popes put a stop to the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, by letting loose upon 
the pretended heretics their bloody inquisitors, 
who spread the marks of their usual barbarity 
through the greatest part of Italy. These for- 
midable ministers of superstition put so many to 
death, and perpetrated, on the friends of religious 
liberty, such horrid acts of cruelty and oppression, 
that most of the reformists consulted their safety 
by a voluntary exile, while others returned to the 
religion of Rome, at least in external appear- 
ance. But the terrors of the Inquisition, which 

[[r] See a farther account of tliis matter in Gerhard Hrandt'.s 
History of the Reformation in the Netherlands, of whicli there 
was a French abridgment published at Amsterdam, in three 
volumes 12ino, in the year 1730. The original work was pub- 
lished in Dutch, in four volumes 4to. 

[«] See Giannone, Histoire Civile du Iloyaume de Naples, 
torn. iv. p. 108. — Vita Galeacii in Museo Helvetico, t<nn. ii. 
p. 524 . 
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frightened back into the profession of popery se- 
veral protestants in other parts of Italy, coaM not 
penetrate info the kingdom of Naples, nor could 
either the authority or entreaties of the Roman 
pontiffs engage the Neapolitans to admit within 
tlieir territories either a court of inquisition, or 
even 'visiting inquisitors [^]. 

CO to introduce a Roman inquisitor 

into ilio city of Naples, that, properly speaking, ]>ro(luce(l the 
tumult ami sedition which Dr. Moshoim attributes in this sec- 
tion to the pulpit discourses of Ochino and Martyr; for these 
famous preachers, and particularly the former, taught the doc- 
trim?s of the Hefonimtion with grejit art, prudence, and caution, 
and comorted many .s«‘cretly, willioiit giving public offeiice. 
'riic emjMU'or Inmscif, who hcanl him at Naples, declared that 
he preached with such spirit and devotion as was sufficient to 
make the lery stom*s woej).” After Ochino’s departure from 
Naples, the disciples he had formed gave private instructions 
to Olliers, among whom were some eminent ecclesiastics and 
pmsons of distinction, who began to form congregations and 
con cen lilies. This awakened the jealousy of the viceroy 
"ioledo, wlio published a scwi^re edict against heretical books, 
oi(h‘re<l some jiroductions of Melanctboii and Rrasiuus to be 
public] c burnt, looki'd with a suspicious eye on all kinds of 
literarure, suppres.sed several ai‘a<leinies, wliich hwl been erects 
ed alxiui this time by the nobility for the ud vaiu'ement of 
learning ; and, having received orders from the emperor to in- 
froiluce the Inijuisitioii, desirerl Pope l^aul JIl. to send from 
Rome to Naples a deputy of that formidable tribunal. It was 
this that cxclied tin* people to lake up arms in order to de- 
ieinl therriseh es against this hmiich of spiritual tyranny, which 
tile Ni‘a}»o!itans never wen^ patient enough to suffer, and which, 
on mimy occasions, they had opposed with vigour and success, 
liosiiliiic's (‘iisued, vvliich were followed by an uccouitnodation 
of mutters and a general piirdou ; while the emperor ami vice- 
roy, by this resolute 0 ]>po.sitiou, were deterred from their de- 
sign of introdut'ing this de.spotic tribunal into the kingdom of 
Naph**^. Several other att(*m]>ts were alterw'ards made, during 
the reierns of Philip li. 111. IV. and (!harles II. to establmh 
the Impiisitiou in Naples; but, by the jealousy and vigilance of 
the people, they all proveil inelfectual. At length the em|>eror 
( harles \T. in the beciuning of this present century, pfdilished 
an edict, expresHly ])rohibiting all causes reiatinir to the holy 
faith to he tried by any p<*rsons except the archhishofis and 
as ijrdinurie*'. See (riunnune. Ilistoirc de Naple*. 
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CENT. The eyes of several persons in Spain were 
opened upon the truth, not only bj the spirit of 
inquiry, which the controversies b^|iyeen Luther 
and Rome had excited in Europe, but even by 
those very divines which Charles V. had brought 
with him into Germany, to combat the pretended 
heresy of the reformers. For these Spani^ doc- 
tors imbibed this heresy instead of refuting it, 
and propagated it more or less, on their return 
home, as appears evidently from several circum- 
stances [«]. But the Inquisition, whicih could 
not gain any footing in the Kingdom of Naples, 
i*eigned triumphant in S})ain ; and by racks, gib- 
bets, stakes, and other such formidable instru- 
ments of its method of persuading, soon terrified 
the people back into popery, and suppressed the 
vehement desire they had of idianging a supersti- 
tious worship for a rational religion [«•]. 


livr. xxxii. spct* 5?, and S Modern IJniv. History, voJ. xxviii. 

p. 273, he, edit, octavo. 

sir M This appears from the nnhapjiy end of all the 
ecclesiastit'H that had attended Charles V. and followed liiin 
into his retirement.. No soonew was tlio breath of that mo- 
narch out, than they put into the Inquisition, and w(*re 

afterwards committed to the flames, or sent to death in other 
forms equally terrible. Such was tlui fiite of Auf»ustin Casal, 
the enipewor’K preacher ; of Constantino Pontius, his confessor ; 
of the learned Ej»’idius, whom he had nominated to the bishopric 
of Tortosa ; of Bartholomew de Caranza, a Dominican, who 
had been confessor to king Philip and queen Mary, with above 
twenty more of less note. All this gave reason to presume 
that (Charles V. died a jirotestant. (jutaiii it is, that he knew 
Avell the corruptions and framis of the church of Pome, and 
the grounds and reasons of the ])rot(*stant tViith ; though busi- 
ness, ambition, interest, and the pr(*judi(;es of education, may 
have blinded him for a ^vliile, until leisure, retirement, tlie 
absence of worldly temptatiims, and tlie ajiproacdi of death, n*- 
moved the* veil, and led Iiiiii to wise and serious n‘flections. 
See Burnet's History of the Keformation, ami the hook cited in 
the following note. 

f ] See (leddes, his Spanish ISlartyiolegy. in liis Miscella- 
neous Tvaets, torn. i. p. ll.>. 
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XIV. I shall not pretend to dispute with those cent. 
writers, whatever their secret intentions may be, 
who observe, that many unjustifiable proceedings 
may be charged upon some of the most eminent 
promoters of this great change in the state of re-^n/ie *' 
ligie^. For every impartial and attentive observer •”> •“ t?™* 
of the i’se and progress of the Reformation mllST^iSr? 
ingenuously acknowledge, that wisdom and 
deuce did not always attend the transactions ofbj* 
those that were c‘.oncerned in this glorious cause j 
tliat many things were done with violence, teme- 
l ily, and pn'cijiitation ; and, what is still worse, 
that several of the principal agents in this great 
revolution wt're ac^tuated more by the impulse of 
passions, and views of interest, than by a zeal for 
the arlvanceinent of true religion. But, on the 
other hand, the wise and candid observer of things 
M ill own, as a most evident and incontestable 
truth, that many things which, when stripped of 
tile circnnistatHics and motives tliat attended them, 
appear to ns at this time as real crimes, muII be 
dt']»ri\'e<l of their enormity, and even acquire the 
asp(>et of noble deeds, if they he considered in one 
point of view wdth the times and places in which 
they Mcn^ transailed, and with the frauds and 
crimes of the Homan pontiffs and their creatures, 
i»y M-hiidi they M'cre oetjasioned. Bui after all, in 
defending the cause of the Reformation, we are 
under no obligation to ilefend, in all things, the 
moral eharacUu’s of its promoters and instruments. 

These two objects are entirely distinct. The 
mo'l just and I'xeellent i^anse may be promoted 
M'ith tow views and from sinister inoliv(‘s, without 
losing its nature, or (^easing to be just and excel- 
lent. The true state of the question here is, 
Whether the opposition made, l»y Luther and 
other ri'tormers, to the Roman pontiff was found- 
ed on just and solid reasons y and this question is 
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CENT, entirely independent of the virtues or vices of par- 
^7^- ticular persons [*]. Let many of these persons 
SECT. 1 .^ jjg supposed as odious, nay, still more detestable, 
than they are pleased to represent them, provid- 
ed the cause in which they were embarked be 
allowed to have been just and good [y], 

CST translator has added here some paragraphs, to 

render more palpable the important observation of the learned 
author. 

[y] See Appendix I. vol. vi. for a Dissertation concerning 
the Spirit and (lenius, the Causes and Instruments of the Ue- 
formation, composed by the translator of this history. 
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The General History of the Church. 

I. Tin; Spaniards and Poilugucs<s if we may cknt. 
give credit to tlieir historians, exerted themselves, 
witli the greatest vigour and success, in the pro- 
pagiition of the gospid among the darkened na- jt,,., 
tions [V/]. And it must, indeed, be confessed, of uie 
that they coinrnunicated some notions, sucli asJ^“g"j 
they were, of the Christian religion to the in- 
diahitants of America, to those parts of Africa 
where they carried their arms, and to the islands 
and inaritiine provinces of Asia, ndneh they re- 
duced under tluur dominion. It is also true, that 
considerahle numbers of these savage people, who 
had hitherto lived, either under the bondage of 
the most extravagant superstitions, or in a total 
ignorance of any object of religious worship, em- 
hraiH'd, at. least in outward appearance, the doc- 
trines of the (jrosjH‘1. Hut when wo consider the 
methods of conversion that were employed by the 
Spanish missionaries among these wretched na- 
tions, the barbarous laws and inhuman tortures 
that were used to force them into the profession 
of Christianity ; when it is considered, farther, 

[/^/l Seo .los. I'Vanc. LaBtau, Histoire tics Decouverles et 
Couqut'tcH tieH Portu^ais dans le Nouveau Montie, tom. iii. p. 

420. All the ndatinns given by this elegant * writer (who waa 
afierwartl.s rrt'ated bishop of Sisteron) are taken from the Portu- 
guese historians. — Tlie otlier writers who have cast light upon 
this part of Krclesiastical Hi^itoiy, are enumerated by Fabririiis, 
in his Lux Salutar. Evangelii toto Orhe Exoriens cap. 42, 43. 

4^^, and 49. 
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CENT, tliiit tlie dcnomiiialion of Christians was conferred 
upon such of those poor wretches as discovered 
sE ci. u. and excessive veneration for their stupid 

instructors, and were able, hy certain gestur»>s, 
and the repetition of a little jargon, to perforin a 
lew superstitious rites and ceremonies; then, hi- 
stead of rejoicing at, wo shall he tempted to la- 
ment, such a propagation of the gospel, and to 
behold the labours of such miserable apostles with 
indignation and contempt. Such is the judgment 
passed upon tluwe missionarit^s, not only by those 
Avliom the church of Rome {daces in the list of 
heretics, but also by many of the most ))ious and 
<?minent of her own doctors, in France, (ierniany, 
.S|>ain, and Italy. 

Thi- «ni of II. When the Roman pontiffs saw their amhitioii 
j!!)niarsTir hy the ]>rogr(!ss of the Reformation, wlnc.b 

the propa- deprived them of a great part of their s{>iritual do- 
minion in J^uro^)(^, they turned their lordly views 
unity. towards the other {larts of the globe, and bcftame 
more solifdtous than <wer about the j>ro|)agation of 
f he gospel among the nations that lay yet involved 
in the darkness of |>aganism. This they considered 
as the best method of making ainends for the loss 
they had sustained in Eurojte, and the most spe- 
(tious pretext for assuming to themselves with some 
a{)pearance of justice, the title of heads or parents 
of the universal church. The famous society, 
whi<;h, in the year took the denomination 

of .lesuits, or the com|)any of Jesus, seemed every 
way projier to assist the court of Rome in the c^xe- 
<‘.ution of this extensivi^ design. And accordingly, 
from their fii’st rise, this {letiuliur charge Avas given 
theni, that they should form a certain number of 
tlu'ir order for the pro{)agation of Christianity 
among the unenlightened nations, and that these 
missionaries should bo at the absolute disj)osal of 
the Homan {tontiff, and always ready, at a mo- 
menfs warning, to ri'pair to whatever {)art of the 
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world he slumld fix for the exercise of their mi- cknt. 
iiistry [//J. The many liistories and relations which 
mention tiie labours, perils, and exploits of that 
prodigious multitude of Jesuits, M'ho were em- 
ployc'd in the conversion of the African, Ameri- 
and Indian infidels, abundantly show, with 
what fidelity and /eal the nienibcrs of this society 
exeeuti'd the orders of the Roman pontiffs [e]. 

A nd t hei r labours would have undoubtedly crowned 
iheiu with inuuortal glory, had it not appeared 
evident, from the most authentic records, that the 
grealest part of these new' apostles had inon^ in 
\ i<*w the promoting tin' ambitious vimvs of Rome, 
and the advancing the interests of their own so- 
ciety, than the propagation of the ( Jiristian reli- 
gion, or tlu' honour of its divine Author [r/}. It 
>inay also la* affirmed, from records of the highest 


[ /> j \\ lien the faiiatif I^nuiticis first solicilod ooiitir- 
niaiion of liis tnilor hy iltt* Utmuiii pontitf, I*anl III. tlio IfjinuMl 
noiiliy (’miliiiiil ( J ttidict ioni <ippoM*tl Ills ri*<pi«st with jjroal 
vrln‘inrm t‘. Ihit liiis <>pp05:»itioti was vaiiquisluMi hy tin* <iex- 
r<*nty tff Ip-natius, who, rhan^lii^ thr ariidt* of his institulion, in 
ivhit^h lu! IuhI proiniscd (»h(*<li<*ni*»‘ to i.h(‘ p<*p<* with rortain ro- 
-'trinioiih, tuniod it; in such a nianniT as to bind his ordor by u 
subMim vow of implicit, blintl, and unliniiifd subniiKsion and 
to tin; Roman pontitf. Ibis rban^*'(‘ produrod tbn 
do-^irod odtM t. and tho popr^ lo<»k upon the Josuits a« tb« 

< biof stipport of ilioir authority; ami liontar the znal wliicb Koiiio 
has ovt*r n foi that ordor, ami tliat evt*n at prosont, whoii 
thfii enormities liavo heen hrouvrht to light, and procured 

tlio Ktipprrssion of tlieir Kocirty in Portugal and in France, where 
thoir ptivver was so extensiv,*. It is indecti rcinarkahUs that 
lirnaiins ami his company, in the very same charter of tludr order 
in whirh limy dt'clare tlieir implicit and hliml aliesriance to the 
court of Home, pnnnise a ]ik<‘ implicit and unlimited allegiance 
to thi* gcm*nil of their society, notwitbstaiiding the imposHihility 
of sfTving tu o absolute masteis, whose commands may be often 
contradictory, ^ee Histoire dea Kelitfieux do la Compagnie de 
.Ic^us, printed at I tivcbl in 1711, tom. i. p. 7 7, kr, 

[ cj See ,lo. Alb. Fabricii Lux livangeiii loti Orbi Exorieiis, 
cap. \xxiii. ]>. bbO. 

[f/] R. (’biist. Fherlu W'eismanni Oratio de Virtutibas et 
^ Mi sloii. Komanoi, in Orat. ojns Academ. p. 
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CENT, credit and authority, that the Inquisition erected 
by the Jesuits at Gpa, and the penal laws, whose 
8KCN II. jbey employed so freely in propagation of 

the gospel, contributed much more than their 
arguments and exhortations, which were but 
sparingly used, to engage the Indians to embrsvec 
Christianity [c]. The converting zeal of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, whicli had, for a 
long time, be(?n not only cooled, but almost totally 
extinguished, was animated anew by the example 
of the Jesuits. And several other religious orders, 
that slumbered in their cells, were roused from 
theii- lethargy, if not by a principle of envy, at 
least by a spirit of emulation. 

•ihi’ iiropa- III. Of idl the Jesuits who distinguished them- 
tiu! gospel selves by their zealous and laborious attempts to 
in iiuiiu, extend the limits of the church, none acquired a 
afina. more shining reputation than Francis Xavier, 
who is commonly called the Apostle of the In- 
dians All undaunted resolution, and no 

small degree of genius and sagacity, rendered this 
famous rnissionaiy one of the properest persons 
that could be employed in such an arduous task. 
Accordingly, in the year he set sail for the 

Portuguese settlements in India, and, in a short 
space of time, spread the knowledge of the Chris- 
tian, or, to speak more properly, of the popish 


See the Hist, ile la Coiupa^iie tie Jesus, toin. ii. p. 171. 

207. 

[ /'] The late king of Portugal obtained for Xavier, or ra- 
tlier for his memory, t!ie tith* of Protector of the Indies, from 
Benedict XIV. in the year 1747. See the Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieust»8 des Missions Ktrangeres, tom. xliii. Pref. p. 3G. 

body of this sainted missionary lies interred at Goa, where 
it is worehipped with the highest mark.s of devotion. There is 
also a magnificent churcJi at Cotati dedicated to Xavier, to 
whom the inhabitants of that Portuguese settlement pay tlie 
most devout tnhutc of veneration and w'orship. See Lettres 
EdifiaiitofH, fitr, tom. iii. p. 85. 89. 203. tom. v. p. 38 — 18. torn, 
vi. p. iR. 
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religion, over a great part of the continent, and cent. 
in several of the islands of that remote region, 

From thence, in the year he passed into i y 

•lapan, and laid there, with amazing rapidity, 
the fonndations of the famous church, which 
''iToui-ished, during so many years, in that vast em- 
pire. His indefiitigahle zeal prompted him to 
atfenijit the convei-.si(»ji of the Chinese; and with 
tliis view he (unharked for that extensive and 
jxtwerl’nl kingdom, in sight of ndiieh he ended 
his days in the year [c/j. Alter his death, 
other memher.s of his insinuating order penetrated 
into (Ellina. 1’he chief of these was Matthew 
Ricci, an Italiati, who, hy his skill in the ma- 
I hematics, heeame so ucceptahle to the Chinese 
j^wWlity, and even to their emperor, that he 
olitained, both for himself and his associates, the 
liberty of explaining to the people the doctrines 
of the gospel [A]. This famous missionary 
may, lh(*refore, he considered as the parent and 
fouialerof the Christian churches, which, though 
often dispersi'd, arid tossed to and fro by the 
storms of persecution, subsist, nevertheless, still 
in ( 'liiiia [/■]. 

IV. The jurisdiction and territories of those Hie at- 
princes who had thrown off the papal yoke being 
<‘onlined within the limits of Europe, the churches tcsUints to- 
ihlit \vctv under ihclv protection could contribute 
but little to tlio propagation of the gospel in those lion of thtt 

gospel ill 

the writerti onumemted by Fahrioius» in his Lux parte?” 
KvaiR^flii, . cap. \xxix. p. 677. Add to these, Lahtau, His- 
Utire (l<*s Dccooveries ties l\»rtu^is dans le Nouveau Monde, 
tom. iii. p. 119. UU tom. iv. p. G3. 102.— Histoire de la Com- 
public de Jchuh, tom. i. p. 92. 

[// j J. H. Du Halde, Description de TEinpire de la Chine, 
tom. iii. p. 81. edit. Holland. 

[i] It a])pears, liowevf r, that before the anival of Ricci in 
( hitia, some of the Dominicans had already been there, though 

'•> litllc purpose. L,. Orien. '('J.risiiarius, tom. iii. 

p. Itlol. 
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distant regions of which we have been speaking. 
It is, however, recorded in history, that, in the 
year 1556, fourteen protestant missionaries were 
sent from Greneva to convert the Americans [k~\, 
though it is not well known who was the pro- 
moter of this pious design, nor with what sucC^s^ 
it was carried into execution. The English also, 
who, towards the conclusion of this century, sent 
colonies into the northern pails of America, 
transplanted with them the reformed religion, 
which they themselves professed ; and, as their 
possessions were extended and multiplied from 
time to time, their religion also made a consider- 
able progress among that rough and uncivilized 
people. We learn, moi’oover, that about this 
time the »Swedes exerted their religious 
converting to Christianity many of the inhabit- 
ants of Finland, and Lapland, of whom a con- 
siderable nuinlier bad hitherto retained the im- 
pious and extravagant superstitions of their pagan 
ancestors. 

V. It does not appear, from authentic records 
of history, that the sword of persecution was 
drawn against the gospel, or any juiblic opposi- 
tion made to the progress of Christianity, during 
this century. And it would betray a great ig- 
norance, both of the sil, nation, opinions, and 
maxims of the Turks, to imagine, that the war 
they waged against the Christians was carried on 
upon religious principles, or with a view to main- 
tain and promote the doctrines of Mahomet. 
On the other hand, it is certain, that there lay 
concealed, in different parts of Europe, several 

Picteti Oratio de Trophaeis Cliristi, in Oral. <>jus, p. 

There is no doulit but that the doctors liere mentionccl witc those 
Tvhie.li tlie illustrious admiral Colipni invited into I'l-aiice, when 
in the year 1655 he had formed Jthe jn-ojec t of seii<ling a colony 
of ]>rote«tsftits into Brazil and America. See Cliiirlevoix, Hisloire 
tie la Nonvelle l-'rnnce. tom. i. 1». ~'l- 
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persons, who entertained a virulent enmity against 
religion in general, and, in a more especial man- 
ner, against the religion of the gospel ; and who, 
hotli in their writings and in private conversation, 
sowed the seeds of impiety and error, and instilled 
“Sheir odious principles into weak, unsteady, and 
credulous minds. In this pernicious and unhappy 
class are giuierally jdaced several of the Peri- 
patetic philosophers, who adorned Italy by their 
tunulitiou, and particularly Pornponatius •, several 
I'rench wits and ]>hilosophers, such as John 
Bodiu, Ruhelais, IMontagne, Bonav(‘nture des 
Pcu'iercs, Dolet, Charron ; several Italians, at 
M'hose liead ajipears the Roman pontiff Leo X. 
followed by Peter Bemho, Politian, Jordano 
l lt'un o. Oehino ; and some fhaanans, sinJi as 
'nnH)j)hrastus l*araeolsus, Xieholas Taurellus, 
and others [/]. It is even reported, that in 
t!t*rtain pi-ovinees of France and Italy, schools 
were ereet<.*d, from whence whole swarms of thest; 
impious doctors soon issued out to deijeive the 
sitnple and unwary. This accusation will not 
he rejected in the lum|), b)' siu'h as are u(;quainted 
with th<‘ spirit and genius of these times; nor 
can it he said with truth, that all the pemms 
tdiarged with this heavy r«‘proaeh were entirely 
guiltb'ss. It is nevertheless certain, on the other 
hand, that, n|)on an accurate and impartial ex- 
amination of this matter, it will apjiear, that 
the accusation hrought against many of them is 
entirely groundless; and that, with respect to 
sevc'ral n ho may be worthy of censure in a cer- 
tain dc'gree, their errors are less pernicious and 
criminal than they are nncharitaldy or rashly 
reprc'sontcd to l)e. 


[/] Spp I{<‘lmanni Historia Athmiui ct Atliporuni, Hiklps, 
ill Svr). — Jo. IVarip. Thp»ibu<i <1 p Atheismo et 

Supprstiiioius pap. i. — DictionitHirp de Bayle. pnsftini. 
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CENT. VI. It is, at the same time, evident, that, in 
this century, the arts and sciences were carried to 
a degree of perfection unknown to preceding ages ; 
and from tnis happy renovation of learning the 
SrartagCT European churches derived the most signal and 
froraYhT i*>®*timable advantages, which they also trans--' 
relation mitted to the most remote and distant nations, 
of letters. Thg benign influence of true science, and its 
tendency to improve both the form of religion and 
the institutions of civil policy, were perceived by 
many of the states and princes of Europe. Hence 
large sums were expended, and great zeal and 
industry employed, in promoting the progress of 
knowledge, hy founding and encouraging literaiy 
societies, by protecting and exciting a spirit of 
emulation among men of genius, and by a nnex - 
ing distinguished honours and advantages to t^ 
culture of the sciences. And it is particularly 
worthy of observation, that this was the period, 
when the wise* and salutary law, which excludes 
ignorant and illiterate persons from the sacred 
functions of the Christian ministry, acquired at 
length that force which it still retains in the 
greatest part ol^ the Christian world. There still 
remained, however, some seeds of that ancient dis- 
cord between religion and philosophy, that had 
been sown and fomented by ignorance and fana- 
ticism j and there were found, both among the 
friends and enemies of the Reformation, several 
well meaning, but inconsiderate men, who, in spite 
of common sense, maintained with more vehe-. 
mence and animosity than ever, that vital religion 
and piety could never flourish until it was totally 
separated from learning and science, and nourish- 
ed by the holy simplicity that reigned in the 
primitive ages of the church. 

The flour- VII. The first rank in the literary world was 
of phn^^ now held by those who consecrated their studious 
jogy. hours and their critical sagacity to the puhlica- 
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tion, correction, and illostration of the nxiBt fa- 
mous Greek and Latin auUiors of^^noisil 
to the study of antiquity and t^e ranguage^ Jnd 
to the culture of eloquence and {toetiy. \^e 8« 
by the productions of this age (tj)at yet remain, 
•^d continue to excite the admiration of l&e 
learned), that in all the provinces of Euty^ 
these branches of literature were cultivated witii 
a kind of enthusiasm, by such as were most db- 
tingukhed by their taste and genius ; nay, wh<d 
is still more extraordinary, (and perhaps not a 
little extravagant,) the welfare of the churdi, 
and the prosperity of the state, was supposed to 
depend upon the improvement of these branches 
of erudition, which were considered as the very 
essence of true and solid knowledge. Jf such 
•Encomiums were swelled beyond the bounds of 
truth and wisdom by enthusiastical philolc^ists, 
it is, nevertheless, certain, that the species of 
h^anjing here under consideration, was of the 
highest importance, as it o{>ened the way that led 
to the treasures of solid wisdom, to the improve- 
ment of genius, and thus undoubtedly contribut- 
ed, in a great measure, to deliver both reason 
and religion from the prcpossessibns of ignorance, 
and the servitude of superstition [mj. And, 
tiierefore, we ought not to be surprised, when 


[m3 Many vehement debates have been carried on con- 
cerning the respective merit of literature and philouophy. But 
these debates are almost as absurd as a comparison that should 
be mmle between the means and Ute end} tlie instrument mtd its 
ertttct. Literature is llio key by which we often open the trea- 
sures of wisdoni} both human and divine* But as the sordid 
miser converts absurdly the means into an end, and acquirea a 
passion the shining metal, considered abstractedly from the 
puqmses it was designed to serve, sO the p<;<!antic philologist 
er<*ct.s literature into an independent science* and contemns the 
divine treasures of philosopliy, which it designed iKitii to dis- 
c(»ver and to illustrate. Hence that wretched tribe of wor<i- 
catrhi'rs that live on sylialdes’' (as Pope, 1 tlitak, happily eicpre«w‘s 
VOL. IV. L 
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CENT, we meet with persons who exaggerate the merit, 
and dwell beypnd measure on the praises of those 
V ' i who were our first guides from the regions of 
^ darkness and error into the luminous paths of 
evidence and truth. 

Tiic state of VIH. Though the lovers of philology and 
phiiosupbx. jjgijgg lettres were much superior in number to 
those who turned their principal views to the 
study of philosophy, yet the latttu- were far from 
being contemptible either in point of number or 
capacity. The philosophers were divided into 
two classes, of which the one was wholly ahsorh- 
ed in contemplation, while the other was em- 
ployed in the investigation of truth, and endea- 
voured by experience, as well as by reasoning, 
to trace out the laws and operations of nature. 
The former were subdivided into two sects, of 
which the one followed certain leaders, while tlu^ 
other, unrestrained by the dictates of authority, 
struck out a new way for themselves, following 
freely their own inventions. Those who sub- 
mitted to the direction of certain philosophical 
guides, enlisted themselves under the standards 
of Aristotle, or those of Plato, who continued 
still to have many admirers, especially in Italy. 
Nor were the followers , of Aristotle agreed among 
themsdves ; they all acknowledged the Stagirite 
as their chief, hut they followed him through 
very different paths. Some were for retaining 
the ancient method of proceeding in philosophical 

P ursuits, which their doctors falsely called the 
*eripatetic system. Others pleaded for the pure 
and unmixed philosophy of Aristotle, and re- 
commended the writings of that Grecian sage as 

tlieir tasteless pursuits)^ who made the republic of letters p-oan 
under their commentaries, annotations, various reaclinpfs, tScc. an<l 
forfret that the knowledge of words and languages was intended 
to k*ad m to the improvement of the mind, and to the know- 
ledge of things. 
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the source of wisdom, and as the system wliidi cent. 
^vas most adapted, when properly illustrated afld ggcX'u. 
explained, to the instruction of youth. A third / 
sort of Aristotelians, who differed equally from 
those now mentioned, and of whom the celebra- 
ted Melancthon was the chief, pursued another 
method. They extracted the maiTow out of the 
hiouhrations of Aristotle, illustrated it by the 
aids of genuine literature and the rules of good 
<!ritieisin, and corrected it by the dictates of rigid 
reason, and the doctrines and j)i*inciples of true, 
ndigion. 

Of those who struck out a path to themselves 
in the r<'gions of philosophy, without any regard to 
that whi«;h had been opened by ancient sages, and 
puriiued by tlicir followers, Cai-dan[M], Telesius [o], 

I?®"" [//] Cardan was a man of a bold, irrogular, eritoqirising 
genius, who, by a wild imagination, was lod into tin* study of 
astn)logy ami magic, by wbicb lit* excitotl the astonishment and 
attracted the veneration of the multitude, while Ins real merit as 
a pliilosojiher was little known. He was aecused of atfieism, 
but seems much rather chargeable with superstition. His life 
ami character was an aiim;^iiig mixture of wisdom and folly, and 
miihiiig can give a more unlavourable i<!ea of his temper and 
principles than tlie hideous portrait be lias drawn of hinisidf in 
ills hook De Genituris. His knowledge of physic and matlie- 
mntic.s w'ks considerable, and his notions of natuial philosofiliy 
may be seen in his famous hook He Subtilitiite et Varietate 
Heruin, in which some important truths and discoveries arc mix- 
ed with the most fanatical vi.sions, and the most extravagant and 
delirious effusiona of mystical folly. See the ample and jwlici- 
ous account that has been given of the character and philosophy 
of this writiir (whose voyi^e to England and Scotland is well 
known), by the learned Brucker, in bis Historia Critica Htiloso- 
plnie, tom. iv. part II. lib. i. cap. iii« 

tW philosopher, less known than the former, was 

l>orn A. D. 1508, at Cosensa, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
wiiH the restorer of the philosophy formerly tatigbt by Parme<^ 
nicies, upon whose principles he built a new system, or, at 
least, a system which appeared new, by the elc^nt connexion 
which Telesius gave to its various paks, and the argunteiita 
he used to maintain and support it against the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It was the vague and uncertain metbcMl of reason*' 

L 2 
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CENT, and Campanella hold, deservedly, the first 
ai^T ^ undoubtedly men of superior 

WyW ... 

iiig which the Stagirite had introduced into natural philosophy, 
that engined Telesius to compose his famous hook De Principiis 
Benim i^muTaUum. In this work, after having refuted the vi^ 
aionary p^nciples of the Aristotelian philosophy, he substitutes 
In their place such as arc immediately derived from the testimony 
of the senses, even heat and cold, from which, like Parmenides, 

. he deduces the nature, origin, qualities, and changes of all mate- 
rial beings. To these two principles he adds a third, viz. matter, 
and on these three builds, with dexterity enough, his physical 
system ; for a part of which he seems also to have been indebted 
to a book of Plutarch, I>e primo Frigido. It will be entertain- 
ing to the philosophical reader, to compare this work of Telesius, 
with Lord Bacon s physical account of the story of Cupid and 
Ccelus, in his book De Principiis et Originihus, &c. 

Cp] Campanellaj a native of Calabria, made a .great 
noise in the seventeenth century, by his innovations in philo- 
sophy. Shocked at the atheism and absurdities of the Aristo- 
telian system, he acquired early a contempt of it, and turned 
his pursuits towards something more solid, penjsing the writ- 
i^s of all the ancient sages, find comparing them with the 
great volume of nature, to see whether the pretended copies 
resembled the oiiginal. The sufferings that this man endured 
are almost incredible ; but they were said to be inflicted on 
him in consequence of the treasonable practices that were im- 
puted to him, partly against the court of Spain, and partly 
against the kingdom of Naples, which be had formed the de- 
sign of delivering into the hands of the Turks. He was freed 
from his prison and tortures by the interposition of Pope 
Urimn Vlll. who gave him particulai* marks of his favour and 
esteem ; and, finding that he was not mSk at Rome, had him 
conveyed to Paiis, where be was honoured with the protection 
of Lewis XIIL and Cardinal llichlieu, and ended his days iu 
peace. As to Ae writings and philosophy of this great man, 
they sre tinged, wdeedf with the colour of the times, and bear, 
in many places, the marks of a chimerical and undisciplined 
imagination ; but among a. few visionary notions, they contain a 
great number of important truths. He undertook an entire re- 
formation of phiiosf^y, but was unequal to the task. For an 
account of hisj^nciples of logic, ethics, and natural philosophy, 
see Brackets Hist. Critica Milosopbim, touif iv. part II. p. 127, 
fitc. He was accused of atheism, but unjustlv ; be was also ac- 
cused of suggesting cruet measures against ibe protectants, and 
not without reason. 
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genius, though too much addicted to the cent. 
gestioiis and visions of an irregular fancy. To 
these may be added Peter Ramus, that subtle ' j 
and ingenious French philosopher, who, by at- 
U‘mpting to substitute, in the place of Aristotle's 
logic, a method of reasoning more adapted to the 
use of rhetoric and the im[)rovement of eloquence, 
excited such a terrible uproar in the (lullic schools. 

Nor mast we omit here the mention of Theo- 
plirastns ParaO/Clsus, who, by an assiduous ob- 
servation of nature, by a great number of ex- 
periments indefatigably repeated, and by apply- 
ing tlie penetmting force of fire[o]| to discover 
the first pi'inciples or elements of fM)dies, endea- 
voured to cast new light and evidence on the im- 
))ortant science of natumi philosophy. As the re- 
searches of this industrious inquirer into nature 
excited tiie admiration of all, his example was 
consequently followed by many ; and hence arose 
a new sect of philosoj)hers, who assumed the de- 
nomination of Theosophisfs [r], and who, placing 
little confidence in the decisions of human I’eason, 
or the effoils of speculation, attributed all to di- 
vine illmniuation and repeated experience. 


6 ^ C7] principal merit of Paracel«u» coiistated in in- 
ventinff, or at least restoring irom oblivion ami darkness, the 
iniportiuit science of rhewuNtry, giving it a regular form, reducing 
it into a connected system, and applying it most successfully to 
the art of healing, which was the peciiiiar profession of this phi- 
losopher, whose friends and enemies have drawn him in the 
falsest colours. His application to the study of magic, which he 
treats of in tlie tenth volume of bis works, under the denoiuiim- 
tion of the Sagacious Pliilosophy, is a circumstance dishonour- 
able to his memory, and nothing can discover a more total 
absence of common sense and reasoning than his discourses on 
that subject. As to his philosophical iQ^m, it is to ohsam^ 
and so contradictory, that we siiail not pretend to delineate it 
here. 

[r] See, for an ample account of the lives, ttanaactioiie, 
and systems of these philusophers, Bnickeru Hiatoria Critsca 
Philosophise. 
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IX. This revolution in philosophy and litera- 
ture, together with the spirit of emulation that 
aninoated the diiTerent sects or classes into which 
the learned men of this age were divided, pro- 
duced many happy effects of vaiious kinds. It, 
in a more particular manner, brought into disre- 
pute, though it could not at once utterly eradicate, 
tliat intricate, barbarous, and insipid method of 
teaching theology, that had universally prevailed 
hitherto in all the schools and pulpits of Chris- 
tendom. The sacred wiitings, which, in the pre- 
ceding ages, had been either entirely neglected, 
or very absurdly explained, were now much more 
consulted and respected in the debates and writings 
of the Christian doctor’s than they had formerly 
been ; the sense and language of the ini^ired 
writers were moi’C carefully studied and more ac- 
curately unfolded ; the doctrines and precepts of 
religion taught with more method, connexion, 
and perspicuity j and that dry, barren, and un- 
affecting langufige, which the ancient schoolmen 
affected so much in tlicir theological compositions, 
was wholly exploded by the wiser part of the di- 
vines of this century. It must not however be 
imagined, that this reformation of the schools was 
so perfect, as to leave no new improvements to be 
made in succeeding ages ; this, indeed, was far 
from being the case. Much imperfection yet re- 
mained in the method of treating theology, and 
many things, which had great need of a correcting 
hand, were left untouched. It would, neverthe- 
less, be either an instance of ingratitude, or a 
mark of great ignorance, to deny this t^e the 
honour of having begun what was afterwards 
more happily fii#hed, and of having laid the 
foundations of that striking superiority, which the 
divines of succeeding ages obtained over those of 
ancient times. 
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X. Nor did the improvements, which have been cent. 
now mentioned, as proceeding from the restora- 
tion of letters and philosophy,; extend only to the ' y 
method of conveying theological instruction, but^^^^ ^ 
purified moreover the science of theology itself. niL and 
For the true nature, g^ius, and design of the^i "*^ ” 
Christian religion, which even the most learned reiTgioT 
and pious doctors of antiquity had but imperfectly 
coinprehended, were now unfolded with evidence ***“ 
and precision, and drawn, like truth, from an 
abyss in which they had hitherto lain too much 
t^oncealed. It is tnie, the influence of error w'as 
lar from being totally suppressed, and many false 
and absurd doctrines are still maintained and 
]»ropagated in the Christian world. But it may 
ncivcrtlieless be affirmed, that the Christian so- 
cieties, whose errors at this day are the most nu- 
merous and extravagant, have much less absurd 
and perverse notions of the nature and design of 
the gospel, and the duties and obligations of those 
that profess it, than were entertained by those 
doctors of antiquity, who ruled the church with 
an absolute authority, and were considered as 
the chief oracles of theology. It may further be 
observed, that the Reformation contributed much 
to soften and civilize the mannem of many na- 
tions, who, before that happy period, were sunk 
in the most savage stupidity, and carried the most 
rude and unsociable aspect. It must indeed be 
confessed, that a variety of circumstances com- 
bined to produce that lenity of character, and that . 
milder temperature of manners, maxims, and ac- 
tions, that discovered themselves gradually, and 
increased, from day to day, in the ^eatest part of 
the European nations after the period that Luther 
rendered so famous. It is nevertbdess evident, 
beyond all contradiction, that the disputes con- 
cerning religion, and the accurate and rational 
inquiries into the doctrines and duties of Chris- 
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CMT. tianity to which these had a 

xvi. great tend^c^ to eradicate oht # the m of 

that had been ite long nouiish. 
'**''^ed by ^e bathair^ shgg^ions of mnoar^ so* 
pei%tition> : certain, that at tihe Tory 

dawn of ;^^ie Wp{^y relation in the state of 
Christianity, and even latere its salhtarjr OiS^ts 
were.itt&nifested in all thdr extent, pntn r^gicn^ 
had many sincere and; fervent votaries, thoi^h 
they wi^e concealed from public view by the mttl- 
titndes of fanatics with which they were sur- 
rounded on all sides. 
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THE HIlTon-Y or THE AHCIKMT CHUBCHEB, 




CHAPTER I. 


The. History of the Roman or Latin Church."'- 

1. ’The Roman or Latin church is a system of cent. 
government, wliose jurisdiction extends to a great 
part of the known world, though its authority has 
been circumscribed within narrower limite since WyW 
the happy revolution that, in many places, de-^H^ 
livcred Christianity from the yoke of superstition “iwpon- 
and spiritual tyranny. Tliis system of ecclesiasti- 
cal policy, extensive as it is, is under the direction 
of the bishop of Rome alone, who, by virtue of a 
sort of l»ereditary succession, claims tlie authority, 
prerogativiis, and rights of St. Peter, the supposed 
jirincc of the apostles, and gives himself out for 
the supreme head of the universal church, the 
vi<5egerent of Christ upon earth. This lordly 
inler of the church is, at this time, elected to his 
high office by the chosen members of the Roman 
clergy, who bear the ancient denomination of 
cardinals. Of these, six are bishops within the 
precincts of Rome; fifty are ministers of the 
Roman churches, and are called priests or pres- 
byters j and fourteen are inspectors of the hos- 
pitals and chai'ity-houses, and are called deacons. 

These caidinals, while the pa|>al chair is vacant, 
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and they are employed in the choice of a successor 
to the deceased pontiff, are shut up and closely 
confined in a certain sort of pnson, called the 
Conclave, that they may thus be engaged to bring 
this difficult matter to a speedy conclusion. No 
person that is not an Italiim by birth, and has 
not already obtained a place in the college of 
cardinals, is capable of being rmsed to the head of 
the church t nor have all the Italian cardinals the 
privilege of aspiring to this high office [a]. Some 
are iiundered incapable of filling the papal chair 
by the place of their birth, others by their manner 
of life, and a few by other reasons of a more 
incidental nature {^53. It is also to be observed, 
that the emperor and the kings of France and 
Spain haVe acquired, whether expressly by stipu- 

[ff] See Jo. Frid. Mayeri Commentarius de Electione Pontif. 
Ilomaiil} published in 4to at Hambui'g, in the year 1691. The 
<^eremonial observed in the election and installation is amply 
described by Meuschenius^ in a work published at Franefort in 
the year 1732, under the following title: Ceremoniale Electionis 
et Coronationis Pontiheis Romani. 

gjgr The great obstacle that prevents several cardinals 
from aspiring at tlie pontificate is what they call at Rome il pec- 
cato originale, or original sin. This mark of exclusion belongs 
to those who are born subjects of some crown or republic, which 
is not within tlie bounds of Italy, or which are upon a footing of 
jealousy with the court of Rome. Those also who were made 
cardinals by the nomination of the kings of Fmnce or Spain, or 
their adherents, are also included in this imputation of original 
sill, which excludes from the papal chair, llie accidental cir- 
cumstances that exclude certain cardinals from the pontificate are 
their being born princes or independent sovereigns, or their de- 
claring tliemselvos openly in favour of certain courts, or their fa- 
mily a being too numerous, or their morals being in-egular. Even 
youth, and a good complexion and figure, are considered as ob- 
stacles. But all these maxims and rules vary and change according 
to the inconstant and precarious impulse of policy and faction. 

For an account of the different methods of electing the pope, 
whether by compromise, inspiration, scrutiny, or access (by which 
latti»r is meant a second election, employed when the oilier me- 
thods fail) ; see Ayinon, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, edit. 2de, 
p. 40, Ike. 
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latiou, or imporoeptibly through ciMstoni, ■cbmt. 

vilege of excluding frwn number of tho 
didates for this high office such as they tiiink pAjiVi, 
proper to oppose or dislike. Hence it often hap> / 
pens, that, in the numerous college of cardinals, a 
very small number are permitted, upon a vacanf^t 
to a^ire at the papacy ; the greatest part bdi^ 
generally prevented by their birth, their charader^ 
tboir drcumstances, and, by force of political 
intrigues, from flattering themselves wi^ ^ 
pleasing hope of ascending that towering summit, 
of ecclesiastical power and dendnion. 

II. It most not be imagine^ that tiie personal sinpoww 
j)ower and authority of the Roman pontiff are cir. i^^/ ^ 
cumscribed by no limits ; since it is well known, 
thatj in all bis decisions relating to the govern- 
merit of the church, he previously consults the - 
brethren, i. e. the cardinals, who compose his mi- 
nistry or privy council. Nay more, in matter's of 
religious controversy and doctrine, he is obliged 
to ask the advice and opinion of eminent divines, 
in order to secure his pretended infallibility from 
the suggestions of er-ror. Besides this, all matters 
that are not of the highest moment and import- 
unco are divided, according to their res|)e«tive na- 
tur'o, into certain classes, and left to the ntanage- 
rnent of certain colleges, called Congregations [cj. 


[c] Thesft congregations are as follow ; I. Hie Congre- 
giiiion of the Pope, instituteil first by Sixtus V. to prepare the 
niattc^rs that were to be brought before the consistory, at rvbich 
the pontiff ia always present. Hence this is called the Consist* 
onal Congregation, and in it are treated all affairs relatire to the 
election of bishoprics and cathedral ciiurches, the reunion or 
su[)pressioii of episcopal sees, tlie alienation of church goods, and 
the taxes and annates that are imposed upon all benefices in the 
popes giving, llie cardinal-tlean presides in this assembiy. 
II. The Congregation of die Inquisition, or (as it is otherwise 
called) of the Holy Ofiice, instituted hy Paul III. which takes 
co^iisance of henjsi^, aposta.sy, magiir, and profane writings, 
which assemble tliiice iu the week, and every Thursday in pro* 
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in every one of which, one or more cardinals pre- 
sence of the pope^ who presides in it. llie office of grand in- 
quisitor, which encroached upon the prerogatives of the pontiff, 
has been long suppressed, or rather distributed among the cai’di- 
iials who belong to this congregation, and whose decisions come 
under the supreme cognisance of his holiness. HI. The Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Roman Catholic Faith, 
founded under the jwntificate of (iregory XV. composed of 
eigiiteen cardinals, one of the secretaries of state, a prothonotary, 
a secretary of the inquisition, and other members of less rank. 
Here it is that the delihemtions are carried on which relate to 
the extirpation of heresy, the appointment of missionaries, &c. 
This congregation has built a most beautiful and magnificent 
palace in one of the most agreeable situations that could be 
chosen at Rome, where proselytes to popery from foreign coun- 
tries are lodged and nourished gratis, in a manner suitable to 
their rank and condition, and instructed in those branches of 
knowledge to which the bent of their genius points. The pre- 
lates, curates, and vicars also, who are obliged, without any fault 
of theirs, to abandon the places of tkeir residence, are entertained 
charitably in this noble edifice in a manner proportioned to their 
station in ihe church. IV* Tlie Congregation des^ned to 
plain Ae Decisions of Ae Cmmcil of Trent. V. The Congrega- 
tidn of the Ridex, whose pnneij^l humhess is to examine manu- 
acnpts and hooks. Aat aie dedgned for publication^ to decide 
whether Ae . people maybe pe^nitted to read them, to correct 
those hooks wfiose errors are not numerals, and which contmn 
useful and sdutary truAs, to t^ndemn Aose Whose principles are 
heretical and pernicious, and to grant the peculiar privilege of 
perusing heretical books to cei^n persons. This congre^tion, 
which is sometimes held in the presence of the pope, but gene- 
tally in the palace of the cardinal-presid<itit, has a more extensive 
jurisdiction than that of Ae inquisition, as it not only tajkes cog- 
nisance of those books Aat contain doctrines contrary A Ae 
Roman caAcdic ^th, hut of Aose ako that concern the dudes of 
morality, Ae discipline of the church, and Ae interests of scM^etyl 
Its name is derived front the alphabetical tables, or uide:res of 
heretical hooks and authors, which have been compose^ , by its 
appointment. VI. The Congregation for maintaining Ae Rights 
and Immunities of the Clergy, and of the Kmigbts of Mmta. 
This congregation was formed by Urban VllL ‘to dedde Ae 
disputes, and remove Ae difficulties ahd inconveniences Aat 
arose from the trials of ecclesiastics before ptiiAes, or other lay- 
judges. VII. The Congregation relating to the Bishops and 
regular Clergy, instituted by Sixtus V. A decide Ae debates 
whAfa aiise betwe^ Ao bish<^ and Aelr diocesans, and to 
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si<le [f]. The decisions of these societies are cent. 
generally approved of by the Roman pontiff, who 

PART I. 

compose the differences that happened so frequently among the 
monastic orders. VI IJ. The Congregation appointed by Gregory 
XIV. for examining into the capacity and learning of the bishops. 

IX. Another for iiiquinng into their lives and morals. X. A 
third for obliging them to reside in their dioceses, or to dispense 
them from that obligation. XI. The Congregation for suppress- 
ing Monasteries, i. e. such whose revenues are exlmusted, and 
wiio thereby become a cliarge iqion the public. XII. The Con- 
gregation of the Apostolic Visitation, which names the visitoi*s, 
who perform the duties and visitations of the churches and onii- 
vents within the district of Rome, to which the j>i>j>e is obliged 
as arclibisiiop of that city. XIII. The Congregation of Relics, 
desigin‘(l to examine the marks, and to augment the number of 
those instruments of superstition. XIV. llie Congregation of 
Indulgences, designed to examine the case of those who have 
recourse to this metlio<l of quieting the conscience. XV. T e 
Congregation of Rites, which Sixtus V. appointed to regulate 
and invent the religious ceremonies tlmt areto be observed in the 
worship of eac^h new saint that is added to the Kalendar. 

These are the Congregations of cardinals, set apart for admi- 
nistering the spiritual affairs of the church ; and they are un- 
doubtedly, in some respects, a cheek i^on tbe poorer of the pon- 
tiff, enormous as it may be^ There are six more, which relate 
to tbe temporal government of the papal territoiies^ In tb^e 
Congregations, where the pjD| i^ never present, all things are 
transacted which relate to tne^l^tlon of public juetke hi civil 
or criminal matters, the levying of taxes, tbe providing the eitaes 
and provinces with good governors, the relieving those who are 
unjustly oppressed by subordinate msgistrates, tbe coinage, the 
care of the rivers, a(]ue<lucts, bridges, roads, churches, and public 
edlhces. 

[if] The court of Rome is very particularly ami accurately 
described by Aymon (who had been, before his conversion to the 
protestant religion, domestic chaplain to Innocent XI.) in a book 
entitled Tableau de la Cour de Rome, of which the first edition 
Avas published at the Hague, in 8vo, in the year 1707, and tbe 
seexmd in 1726.— .See also Relation de la Cour de Rome, et des 
Ceremonies qui s’y observent, which father Labat has translated 
into French, &oin the Italian of Jerome Litnadoro, and subjoined 
to his Voyages en Espagne et Italie, tom. viii. p, 105.— .For an 
account of tlie Roman Congregations, see Borotli. Ascian. De 
Montibns Pietatis Romanis. p.5i0. asako Hunold. Hettenberg, 

Notitia Tribunal, et Congregate C^urias Roitiaiiai. Uildeittie, in 8va, 
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ciiNT, has not a right, without ailing the most 
xyi. weighty and evident reasons, to reveree what they 
**^h'tT* to he just and expedient. This form 

1 j of ecclesiastical government is, doubtless, a check 

~ to the authority of the pope ; and hence it is, that 
many things are transacted at Home in a manner 
that is in direct opposition to the sentiments of its 
spiritual ruler. This may serve to show us, that 
those persons are littlo acquainted with the nature 
•and limits of the papal hierarchy who pretend 
that all the iniquitous proceedings of the court of 
Rome, the calamities it has occasioned, the con- 
tentions, rebellions, and tumults it has excited, 
are to be entirely and wholly laid to the charge of 
the Roman pontiff [e], 

in. The power of the Roman pontiff had ex- 
rited debates even among those that are under the 
poiwr of papal hierarchy ; and the spiritual subjects of this 
pretended head of the church are very far from 
being agreed with respect to the extent of his au- 
thority and jurisdiction. Hence it happens, that 
this authority and dominiem are not the same in 
all places, having a larger ftope in some pro-vinces, 
ana being reduced witSiii narrower bounds in 
othere. if, indeed, we consider only the preten- 
sions of the pontiff, then we shall find that his 
power is unlimited and supreme ; for there are no 
prerogatives that can flatter ambition, which he 
does not claim for himself and his court. He not 
only pretends, that the whole power and majesty 

fc] Hence ariRes that important distinction, frequently employ- 
ed by the French and other nations in their debates with the Ho- 
man pontiff; I mean, the distinction between the P<q>e of Home 
and the Court of Romo, The latter is often loaded with the bit- 
terest reproaches and the heaviest accusations, while the former 
is spared, and in some measure excused. Nor is this distinction 
by airy means grouniUess ; since the cardinals and conductions, 
whose rights mid privileges are held sacred, utwlertake ami execiitc 
mmy prqjem without the knowlerlgn, and sometimes t^inst tlw 
ml! and consent, of the Raima pontiff. 
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of the church reside in his person, and are trans* cent. 
initted, in certain portions, from him to the in- 
ferior bishops, bnt moreover asserts the absolute 
infallibility of all decisions and 'decrees that he 
pronounces from bis lordly tribunal. These arro- 
Ijjant pretensions are, however, opposed by many, 
and chiefly by the French nation, which expressly 
maintains, that evciy bishop receives immediately 
from Christ himself a portion of that spiritual 
power which is imparted to the church ; that the 
collective sum, or whole of this power, is lodgetl 
in the collective body of its pastors, or, whiijh 
is the same thing, in a geneml council, lawdiilly 
assembled ; and that the {Ktntilf, considered per- 
sonally, and as distinct from the church, is liable 
to eiTor. This complicated and important con- 
tiovci-sy may be easily brought within nanwver 
bounds, and maybe reduced to the following plain 
(piestion : viz. Is the Roman pontiff, properly 
speaking, the lawgiver of the church, or is he no 
more than the guardian and depository of the 
laws enacted by Christ and the church ? There is 
Ti»> prospect of seeing this qucstiori decided, nor 
tlie dolmtes terminated to which it has given rise j 
siiHU-! the contending parties are not even agreed 
about the proper and lawful judge of this import- 
ant controversy [/]. Some great revolution can 
only eflect the decision of this matter. 

IV. The church of Rome lost much of its an-'niedecien.. 
cient splendor and majesty as soon as Luther, 

Home. 

[/] The arguments employed by the creatures of the Romati 
pontiff in defence of hw unlimited authodty may be 8een in Uel- 
iarmine and other writers, of which an enormoiis collection han 
been made by Roccalwrti ; and wbat is not a little extraonlinary, 
a French writer, named Petitdidier, appeared in defence of the 
pope a preteiwions, in a book published at Luxemburg, in the 
year 1724, Sur rAutliorit6 et Vlnfallihiltte des Papea. ^fhe 
sentiments of the Gallican church, and the arguments by which 
it opposes the pretensions of Rome, may be seen in the writings 
of Richer and Launoy. 
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CENT, and t]ie other laminaries of the I^tt^^orination, had 
xvL oxhibited to the view of the European nations the 
KT i! f'hristian religion restored, at least to a oonsider- 
- 1 able part of its native purity, and delivered from 
~ ^ many of tlie superstitions under which it had 
lain so long disfigured. Among the most opu- 
lent states of Euroi>e, several withdrew entirely 
from the jurisdiction of Rome j in others, certain 
provinces threw off the yoke of papal tyranny ; 
and upon the whole, this defection produced a 
striking diminution both of the wealth and power 
of the Iloman pontiffs. It must also be observed, 
that even the kings, princes, and sovereign states, 
who adhered to the religion of Horae, yet changed 
their sentiments with respect to the claims and 
pretensions of its bishop. If they were not per- 
suaded by the wiitings of the protestants to re- 
nounce the superstitions of popoiy, yet they re- 
ceived most useful instruction from them in other 
matteiM of very grout inomiMit. They drew from 
these writings important dihcoveries of the ground- 
less ulainis and unlaAvful usurpations of the Roman 
]>untiffs, and earne, at length, to perceive, that, if 
the jurisdiction and authority of llonie continued 
the same that it was before the rise of Luther, 
the rights of tempoi*al princes, and the majesty of 
civil government would, sooner or later, he ab- 
sorbed in the gulf of papal avarice and ambition. 
Hence it was, that most of the sovereign states of 
Europe, partly by secret and prudent measures, 
partly by public negotiations and remonstrances, 
set bounds to the daring ambition of Rome, Avhieh 
aimed at nothing less than universal dominion 
both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs ; nor did the 
Roman, pontiff think it either safe or expedient to 
have recourse to tho ancient arms of the church, 
Avar and excommunication, in order to rejie] these 
attacks upon his authority. Even those veiy 
kingdoms, who acknowledged the Roman pontiff 
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as the lavpig^rer of tho chniroh, and an infhlti^Ie okni* 
guide, ccmfinP, nevertheless, his power of enaeting m. 

laws within narrow limits. 

T. In this declining state of their affairs, it was \0ym^ 
natural for the humbled pontiffs to look aWut for^g^ 
some method of repairing their losses j and, for a«>d* em- 
this pori)ose, they exerted much more zeal andS^’]^^ 
industry than had been shown by their predooes- pontifli » 
sors, in extending the limits of their spiritual 
dominion beyond Europe, and left no means un- 
employed of gaining proselytes and adherents in 
the Indies, both among the j)agan nations and tlie 
Christian sects. The Jesuits, as we have already MisuW 
had occasion to observe, wore the first missionaries 
that were sent for this purpose into these distant 
parts of the world ; hut able men, selected out of 
the other monastic orders, were afterwards em- 
ployed in this arduous undertaking. If, however, 
we except the exploits of Francis Xaricr, and his 
companions in India, China, and Japan, of which 
notice has been taken above, there were no great 
matters effected in this century; as, generally 
speaking, tlie persons who were set apai'l U> exe- 
cute this grand project were not as yet endowed 
with that experience and dexterity (hat it neces- 
sarily required, and set about the work with more 
zeal than prudence and knowledge. 

The Poitaguese had, in the preceding wnturj', 
opened a passage into the country of the Abys- 
sinians, who professed the doctrine, and observed 
the religious rites, of the Monophysites ; and 
this offered a favourable occasion of reducing 
this people under the papal yoke. Accordingly, 

John Bermudes was sent into Ethiopia for this 
purpose ; and, that he might appear with a cer. 
tain degree of dignity, he was clothed until the 
title of Patriarch of the Abyssinians. The same 
important commission was afterwards given to 
Ignatius Loyola, and the companimis his la- 

VOL, IV. M 
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citeuT. hours [g ] ; aiid, At their s^glog out, several 
XVI. circumstanoes, and partictdariyt u’-^ar widi a 
*Thttt^u neighbouring pdnee, which the Abyssinian mon- 
arch was desirohs of terminating by the powerful 
^ ^ succours of the Portuguese, seemed to promise 
them a suooaMM and happy ministry, mt the 
event ^d not Answer this fond expectation ; and, 
in soiti^ lime, it appeared plainly, that the Abys> 
sinians stood too dim in the &ith of their ancestors, 
to be i^ly engaged to abandon and forsake it ; so 
that, tovi^sfds the condusion of this centmy, the 
Jesuits had almmft lost all hopes of succeeding in 
thdr aUdtnptk£A> 

^ Hie ^yfp^'s, or Copts* who were closely 
wim the Abyssiniftns in their religious 
,Sli|ittfini<dl^ and Ahm in Ibelr external forms aS 
* Wdihlj^t 4>eoi^ tbb ^i^eots of Borne’s Ain> 
tdt^ious deals! and, in the year 156^ ChrMiopher 
^ Boderic,' a Jesuit of note, was Sent, by the ex- 
press order of pope Pius TV. to propagate the 
cause of popery arooi^ that people. This eccle- 
siastii^ notwitbstmiding the rich presents and 
subtle arguments by which he attempted to 
change the sentimento, and shake the constancy 
of Gabriel [*], who was at that time patriarch of 
Alexandria, returned to Borne with no other 
effect of his embassy than fair words, and a few 


[^'3 1* i* certainly by mistrice that Dr. Moshein men- 
tions Lioyols as Laving made a voyage into Abyssinia. Jesuits 
were sent at different periods to that country, and with little 
success ; but their founder was never there in person. 

[A] See Ludolfi Histor. ^tiiiopica et Comm. — Geddes, 
Church Histoiy of Ethiopia, p. ISO. — Le Grand, Dissertation 
de la Converskm des Aityssins, which is to be found in the 
second volume of the Voyage Historiqne d’Abyssinie du R. P. 
Jerome Lobo, p. IS. — La Croze, Histoire du Chrisrisnisme en 
Etbiopie, liw. ii. p. 90. 

[•3 Franc. Saebini Ifistor. Societat. Jesu, part II. lib. v. 
E^b. Ilenaud, Historia Patriarchar. Alezandrin. p. 611.. — 
Hist, do la Compagnie de Jesus, tom. iii. p. SIA. 
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eomplimcnts It is hoW'ever tniCi thatj,^ to- cbnt. 
wards the conclusion of this century, and dindng V *■, 
the pontificate of Cleruent VIIL an embassy 
from another patriarch of Alexandria, whose napne 
was also Gabriel, appeared at Home, and was 
considered as a subject of triumph and boasting 
by tlie creatures of the pope But the more 
candid and sensible, even among the Homan ca- 
tholics, looked upon this embassy, and not witliout 
reason, as a stratagem of the Jesuits to persuade 
the Abyssinians (who were so prone to follow the 
example of ilicir brethren of Aleataiidria) to join 
themselves to the oommoniem of ' Homo, and to 
submit to the authority and juriedlctl^ of its pon- 
ti IT l^m}. It is at least oertain, that after this solemn 
embassy, we do not. find in the records Of histmy 
tlic sin'allest token of a propensity in the Ciopte to 
embrace tlio doctrine or discipline of Hofde. 

Many years before tins period, a considerable 
sect of the Armenians had been accustomed to 
treat the Homan pdntiflT with particular marks of 

gy [^] Thift patriarch oiFftred to fteml one of hiB hu$lK»ps to 
lilt* council of Trent, in order to get lid of the iinportuiuty of the«»c 
dcsiihs ; hut he n^fu’^cd positively the winding any of Iris young 
students to he educated among their order, and fh‘clared plairdy, 
that lie owed no obedience nor Muhiniaaion to the hiKhop of [lonii*, 
who liad no more dignity n<»r atithoiity than any otlier hielrop, 
e\< i*pt within the hounds of his own dioc<*«e. See Ilistoire des 
H# hgieux de la Cornpagn. do %Tesu«, tom. ii. p. 3^2. 

1^/ j Hie transactions of this embassy, adorned with an ample 
and pompous preface, are siilijoined to the sixth volume of the 
Aniial. Ec<‘l. of Baronins, p. 707, eilit. Antweqi. 

fw] llenaudot, in his Hist. Patiiarch. Alexandrin. p. Oil, 

612. endeavours to maintain the crNlit and imporiaiico of this 
etahassy, of which Baronius lias given such a pompoim account. 

He is, however, raueh mistaken when he asserts, that fatlM»r Si- 
mon, relying ujron the OiUaisous ti*stimony of (Je^nge Doiiza, was 
till* only pel son that ever coiiKidered this i»mba«sy as a stratagetn ; 
since it is evident, that Thomas a J<*hu, in the siKlk book of his 
trealis<* De Conversione omnium (nentimn piCM'iiianda, has con- 
*sidered it in the same light, as well as siweral other writers, Bee 
(iedties, Chuuh History of Ednopia, p, 231, 232. 

M a 
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c«NT. veneration and resect, without departing, hoW- 
ever, from the religious doctrinei, discipline, or 
worship of their ancestors. Of this a ferther ac- 
^ count shall he given in the History of the Eastern 
Churches; it may, nevertheless, be proper to 
observe here, that the attachment of tnis sect to 
the bishop of Rome was greatly increased, and the 
votaries of the pontiff considerably multiplied, by 
the zeal of Zerapion, an opulent man, who was 
entirety devoted to the court of Rome, and who, 
'by enga^ng himself to discharge the debts under 
which tlie Armenians groaned, obtained, in the 
year 1598, the title and dignity of Patriarch, 
though there were already two patriarchs at the 
head of the Armenian church. He did not, how- 
ever, enjoy this dignity long ; for soon after his 
promotion, he was sent into exile by the Pereian 
monarch, at the desire of those Armenians, who 
adhered to the ecclesiastical discipline of their an- 
cestors ; and thus the boasting and exultation of 
the Romans subsided all of a sudden, and their 
hopes vanished [«]. 

Nntoriuii vll. The ambitious views of the Roman pon- 
tiffs sowed the pestilential seeds of animosity and 
discord among all the eastern churches ; and the 
Nestoriari Christians, who are also known by the 
denomination of Chaldeans, felt early the effects 
of their imperious councils. In the year 15.71, 
a wann disputi* arose among that people about 
the creation of a new patriarch, Simeon Barnia- 
mas being proposed by one party, and Sulaka 
earnestly desired by the other. The latter, to 
support his pretensions the more effectually, re- 
paired to Roitu^ and was consecrated patriarch, in 
the year 1553, by Pom Julias III. wh^e juris- 
diction he had acknowledged, and to whose com- 
niands he liad promised unlimited submission 
and obedience. Julius gave tiie name John to 

fw] Sep Nouvennx Memoirs ilesi Miwittiw la ("ompagnie 
de sTaauH Amt h tcrni* iii. p* 132* IS3» 
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(he new Chaldean patriaroh, and, upon his return pent. 
to luh own country, sent with him several p^- 
sons, skilled in the Syriac language, to assist him **hi*|'‘ 
in ^establishing and extending the papal empire 
among the Nestorians. From this time that un- 
happy people were divided into two factions, and 
were often involved in the greatest dangers and 
difficulties by the jarring sentiments and perpetual 
ijuarrelb of their patriarchs [ej. 

The Nestorians, or, as they ai*e most commonly 
called, the Christians of St. Thomas, who inha- 
bited the maritime coasts of India, sunered much 
fi om the methods employed b}' the l^ortoguese to 
engage them to embrace the doctiine and disci- 
pline of the chuiTh of Rome, and to abandon the 
religion of their anccstois, which uas much more 
simple, and infinitely less absurd [j/]. The 
linibhing stroke was put to the violence and bru- 
tality of these attempts by Don Alexis de Mene- 
/C-, bishop of (Joa, who, about the (‘onchision <d' 
this century, calling the .Tesuits to his assistance, 
obliged this unhappy and reluctant jieople to em- 
brace the religion of Rome, and to acknowledge 
tlie pope’s supreme jurisdiction ; against both of 
which acts thev had always expressed the utmost 
abhorrence. These violent counsels and arrogant 
protM'cdings of MeneziMs, and his associates, were 
(.ondemned by such of the Roman caf holies as were 
most remarkable for their equity and wisdom \_q]. 

[o] Jo8. Sim. Asseroanni Bibliotheca Onontal. Clcmentino- 
Vaiicana, tom. in part II p. 164 — See the History of the 
Eaatcm Churchy tn loliuniiig chapter of this history. 

^ST CiO account of tlie dortrineH and uorship of 

these, and ilia other eaatem Chtiatians, aee the following chap- 
ter . — Aa ab»o two learned books of Monsieur La Oore, the ona 
entitled, Histoire du ChrlsUanisiue d€»s Indies, and the other, 

Histotre du Chnstianwnie en Lthiope 
{if\ See La Crorc, Histoiic du Chnstiainsme aux Indes, Iut. 
n. p. 88. &(.. in ubiih there is an ample aciount of the Chris- 
tians of 8u Thomas, and of the rowfirh melfiods omptoyed hy 
Meneaes to gam them orcr to the church of llonic. 
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CENT. VIII. The greatest ])art of the first legates and 
missionaries of the court of Rome treated with 
much seveiaty and injustice the Christians whom 
they were desirous of gaining over to their com- 
munion. For they did not only require that these 
Christians should renounce the particular opinions 
that separated them from the Greek and Latin 
churches, and that they should acknowledge the 
■ Roman nontiff as Christ’s sole viec'gerent upon 
earth ; tlicir demands wt*nt still farther ; they op- 
posed many of the opinions of this people, some 
of which wcjre at least worthy of toleration, and 
others highly agreeable to the dictates both of 
reason and scripture *, thiy insisted upon the sup- 
pression and abolition of several customs, rites, 
and institutions, which had been handed down to 
them from their ancestors, and which were per- 
fectly innocent in their nature and tendency ; in 
a word, they would be satisfied with nothing less 
than an entire and minute conformity of the ri'li- 
gious rites and opinions of this people with tluj 
doctrine and worship of the church of Home. 
The papal court, however, rendered wise by ex- 
perience, perceived at length that this manner of 
proceeding was highly imprudent, and every way 
improper to extend tlie limits of the })apal empire 
in the east. It was therefore determined to treat 
with more artifice and moderation a matter of 
such moment and importance, and the mission- 
aries were, consequently, ordei-ed to change the 
plan of their operations, and confine their views to 
the. two following ]K>iuts : to wit^ the subjection of 
these Christians to the jurisdiction of the Romatt 
pontiff! and their renouncing, or at least profess- 
ing to renounce, the opinions that had lu'en con- 
demned in the general councils of the church. In 
all other matters, the Roman envoys were com- 
inauded ti) use a ]>ertect toleration, and to let 
tliese peojde remain unmolested in following the 
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Kcntirneiits, and observing tbe institutions, Uicy cent. 
Iiad derived from their ancestors. To give the 
greater credit and plausibility to this new method 
of conversion, certain learned doctors of the church 
endeavoured to demonstrate, that the religious 
tenets of BU)mc, when explained according to the 
simplicity of truth, and not by the subtilties and 
definitions of the schools, differed very little from 
the opinions received in the Greek and the other 
eastern churches. But this dcnsonslration was 
very far from being satisfactory, and it discovered 
less of an ingenuous spirit than a disposition to 
gain proselytes by all sorts of means, and at all 
events. Be that as it may, the cause of Homo re- 
ceived much more advantage from this j>lan of 
moderation than it had derived from the seventy 
of its former cournuls ; though much less than the 
authors of this reconciling plan fondly expected. 

IX. While the Homan pontiffs were using their The in«or. 
utmost efforts to extend their dominion abroad, 
they did not neglect the means that were piviper the rimreh 
to strengthen and maintain It at home. On the^‘J;^“ 
eontrary, from the dawn of the Reformation, they ened in *»•- 
began to r(*douhle their diligence in defending "®“‘ 
the intomal form and constitution of the church 
of Home against the dexterity and force of its ad- 
versaiies. They could no more have recourse to 
the expedient of cnisadcs, by which they had so 
often diminished the power and influence of their 
enemies. The revolutions that had happened in 
the affairs of Home, and in the state of Europe, 
rendered any such method of subduing hcreti<!s 
visionary and impracticable. Other methods 
were, therefore, to be found out, and all the re- 
sources of prudence were to he exhauKt(*d in sup- 
port of a declining church. Hciu-e the laws and 
' procedures of the Inquisition were revised and cor- 
re<!ted in those countries where that formidable 
court is permitted to exert its dreadful |K>wer. 
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c»iT. Colleges, aod fiel^ools oflearoitig w6r«i»«cted in 
xVi. various places, In which the stanimts youth were 
trained up, hy perpetual exercise, in the art of 
i j- - !« disputing, tfett thus they might wield, idth more 
dexterity and success, the arms of controversy 
against tim enemies of Rome. The circulation of 
such hooks as were supposed to have a pernicious 
tendency, was either entirely prevented, or at 
least much obstructed, by certain lists, or indexes, 
composed by men of learning and si^acity, and 
pub^hed by authority, in which these hooks 
•were marked with a note of infamy, and their pe- 
rusal prohibited, though with certain restrictions. 
The pursuit of knowledge was earnestly recom- 
mended to the deigy, and honourable marks of 
distinction, as well as ample rewards, were be- 
stowed on those who made the most remarkable 
progress in the cultivation of letters. And, to 
enlarge no farther on this head, the youth, in ge- 
neral, were more carefully instructed in tite prin- 
ciples and precepts of their religion than they 
had formerly been. Thus it happens, that signal 
advantages are frequently derived from what are 
looked upon as the grea^t evils, and much wis- 
dom and improvement are daily acquired in the 
school of opposition and adversity. It is more 
than probable, that the churoh of Rome would 
never have been enriched wdth the acquisitions 
we have now been mentioning, had it continued 
in that state of uninterrupted ease and undisputed 
authority that nourish a spirit of indolence and 
luxury ; and had not the pretended heretics at- 
tacked its territories, trampled upon its jurisdic- 
tion, and eclipsed a great part of its ancient ma- 
jesty and splendour. 

igMtiu* X. The monastic orders and relimous societies 
have been always considered by the Roman pontiiffs 
tb, onfar as the principal support of their authority and do- 
minion. It IS chiefly by them that they nile the 
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chmx^« maintain their influence on tiie minds of ce>it. 
the people, and anf^ent the nninber of their vo- 
taries. And* inde^ varions causes oontrihttte ,/ 
to render the connexion between^the pontiff and 
these religious communities much more intimate^ 
than tliat which subsists between him and the other 
clergy, of whatever rank or order we may suppose 
them to be. It was therefore judged necessaiy, 
when the success of Luther, and the progress of 
the Reformation, had effaced such a considerable 
part of the majesty of Rome, to found some new 
reh'^ons fraternity, that should, in a particular 
manner, be devoted to the interests of the Roman 
pontiff, and the very express end of whose institu- 
tion should bo to renew the vigour of a declining 
hierarchy, to heal the deep wound it had received, 
to preserve those parts of the papal dominions 
that remained yet entire, and to augment them by 
new accessions. This Avas so much the more neces- 
sary, as the two famous Mendicant societies [r], 
by whose ministry the popes had chiefly go A'cmcd 
during many ages, and that Avith the greatest suc.- 
cess and glory, had now lost, on several act’omits, 
a considerable part of their intluencc and authority, 
and Avere thereby less capable of serving the 
(•hurch Avith cthcacy and vigour than they had 
fornjerly been. Wliat the pontiff sought for, in 
this declining state of his affairs, was found in that 
famous and most poAverful society, which, deriving 
its title from the name of Jesus, were <*ommonly 
called Jesuits, while they were styU>d by their 
enemies Loyolites, and sometimes Inighists M, 
from th<‘ Spanish name of their founder [^J. 


TIie»e two orders were the Franci»can» and tlw* 

Domini cans. 

gig*" [ff] Tlie Spanish name of tlio founder of the order of 
IleHuita was Don Inigo de (niipuscoa. 

[/] The writers who have given Uie moht particular and nr- 
t umstantial accounts of the order of the JcfAUits arc enumerate<! 
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«BHT. This founder Spanjsh 

- fvj. knight, ilBieititesardi^* beqi^ 

«»parallel0dJ!^aiSc} a&natlc^ indeed, of,n fertile 
and enterprise genius t«3, whd, having 
^ passed tiimnflh yai^ouB scenes , of life, came 4o 
Jiome, and, being there directed by the prudent 
counsels of persons much wiser than himself, was 
rendered cwable of instituting sudh an order as 
the stafe of the church at that time essentially 
required \jo}. 

•Dicnmuro XI. The Jcsuits hold a middle rank between 
“Id u>lSt"tbe monks and the secular clerks, and with respect 
tioii vi the to the nature of their institute, approach nearer 
Jesuits. regular canons than to any other oider. 

For though they resemble the monks in this, that 

by Cbmtopli. Aiig. Salig. iii bis llihtoiia August. Confeftsioiii*^, 
toin. il. 7S. 

[?/] Many Jesuits have ivritten Uie life of this extmordinniy 
matt ; but thu groatest part of these Itiographers seem nioie intent 
upon advancing the ghtry f»f their founder than soheitous about 
tlu! inith and hdehty of their lelations ; and Jietice the most coia- 
inon events, and the most tiivial actions that coiicoin Ignatius, 
me converted into prodigies and miracles. The hisloiy ot this 
enleqirising fanutic Jias been composed with o<jUal truth and in- 
genuity, though seasoned vvith a very large portion of ivit and 
pleasantry, by a hrench writer, who calls himself Hercules llasiel 
de Selvo’*. This work, which is divided into two lohimes, is 
entitled Ilistoire de radinirahle Don Inigo de (iuipiiscoa, Clieva- 
lier d(‘ la A'^ierge, ot Fondateui de la Monarchie des liiighistos, 
and it has passed already thiough two eduioiih at the Hague. 

[in] Not only the Protestants, hut also a great number of the 
more learned and judicious Homan Catholics, Imre unanimously 
(ienied, that Ignatius Loyola had either learning suftieient to com- 
pose the writings of which he is said to be the author, or genius 
enough to form the society of which he is considered as the loun- 
iler. They maintain, on the contrary, that he was no more than 
A flexihle mstriimeiit in the hands of able and ingenious men, who 
made use of his fortitude and fanaticism to answer tlteir purpo'tes ; 
aiul that persons much more learned than he were employed to 
<ompime’tho writings which War his name. See (Jeddes, Mis- 
udlaneous Tracis, \ol. iii. p, 429.— —The greatest pait of his 

It* * Hiis isaitiptud nnme; thereat auUior 'aas iVIun.»icur Var, 
an ingctuuu!» Inwkkclkr, who lived formerly nitls: Ihigui. 
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they Jive sejmmtd from the multitude, imd are cehx, 
bomsd by certain reli^dna vows, yet tNy are.^^*;,, 
exempt from stated hours of iPorship, and other 
numei^ous end burthetosome services that lib heavy' 
upon the Monastic orders, that they may have ^ 
more time to employ in the education of yonth, in 
directing the consciences of the frithful, in edify- 
ing the church by their pious and learned prodtto- 
lions, and in transacting other matters that relate 
to the prosperity of the papal hierai'chy. Their 
whole order is divided into three classes. The first 
comprehends the professed members, who Jive in 
what are called the professed bouses ; the second 
contains the scholars, who iristruct the yonth in the 
colleges ; anti to the third belong the novices, who 
livi' in the houses of probation [,c]. The professed 
ineinhers, besides the three ordinar 3 WOW 8 of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, that are common to all 
1 he Monastic tribes, are obliged to lake a fourth, by 
which they solemnly bind themselves to go, with- 
out tleliberation or delay, wherever the pope shall 
think fit to send them ; they are also a kind of Men- 
dicants, being without any fixed subsistence, aiul 
living ujwn the liberality Of pious and well dis- 
posed people. The other Jesuits, and more particu- 


works aro Rupposod to !iavo procooded from the pen of lii« socre- 
tary John do IVlanco ; see La Crozo, Histdlro du C’hri.*ttiaru«ino 
en Ethiope, p. 55. 271. Tho Beiiodictiiieis adirin, that liitt hook 
of Spiritaal Exercises is copied from the work of a Spmiish Bono- 
dictinc monk whose name was (’isneros (see La V'ic <lc M. do Ja 
Croze par Jordan) and the constitutions of the society were pro- 
bably the work of Lainez and Salmeron, two Icanietl men who 
wore among: its first members. See llistoire dcs Keligiotix de la 
(sompagnie de Jesus, tom. i* p. 115. 

DO writers add a fourth class, consisting of the spi- 

ritual and temporal co-adjutors, wlui assist the prof<fsa<Hl mcmhei'H, 
and perform the same functions, without Iwn'ng Imutid by any more 
than the three siin]dti rows ; ihougli, after a loner sui<l approved ex- 
ercise of their eiuploymeiit, the spiritual co-»djtitom are admitted 
to the fourth vow, and thu^ become professed memWrs. 
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tWtiT. larly the e<^(^]lhr8, are poase^di of lirge menace, 
and are ohHl^ in cBfld of angent neoceeilty, to 
• i^KT I to attwont, of the hrofmiyl wiein- 

bore. , latter, woo are few in namh^^oon* 
gtdeii]^^^,^aa(iltttades that bdong to\t|ie other 
claain^|i^‘ generally seeking, men of^dence 
4e^ly ekiUed in the affiare of the 
Wi«|^.^ll^Xteroa8 in traniiotthg all hinds of 
bamim'liroto long ewerienoe, add^ to their na- 
tural {dbetration andf ta^aci^ ; in a word, they 
are the ihno,and perfect Jesuits. i> fhe rest have, 
indeed, the title, but are rather (he companions 
and assistants of the Jesuits than real members of 
tliat mysterious order ; and it is only in a very 
vague and genoi^ sense that the denomination of 
Jesuits osn he applied to them. But, what is still 
more remarhable, the secrets of the society arc not 
revealed even to all the professed members. It is 
only a small number of this class, whom old age 
has enriched with thoiough experience, and long 
trial declared worthy of such an impoitaut trust, 
that are instructed in the mysteries of the order. 
Thvrpui of XII. Tlie church and court of Rome, since the 
foTiViil? remarkable period ^vhen so many kingdoms and 
tirrciiits of provinces withdrew from their jurisdiction, have 
derived more influence and support from the 
labours of this single order than from all their 
other emissaiie^ and ministers, and all the various 
exertions of thejr power and opulence. It was 
this famous company, which, spreading itself with 
an astonishing rapidity throughout the greatest 
part of the habitable world, confirmed the waver- 
ing nations in the faitl) of Rome, restrained the 
progress of the rising sects, gained over a prodi- 
gious number of pagans in the roost barbarous and 
roraoto parts of the globe to the profession of 
popery, and attacked the pretended heretics of all 
denoininatioDs ; appearing ahnost alone in the 
field of coutrovei'sy, sustaining with fortitude and 
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resolotion tbe whole burthen of thb i«H|gk!#i 'C%trr. 
war, and snrpaadi^ Iw ^ the champione 
tiquity, both in the anbtil^ of tbeit nse-«*^ **:* “*• 
and uie eloquenoe of their disoonraes; 
this all ; for, bf the effected softness and 
ii^ spirit that rdgns in their ootnrersathMB I|i4' ' 
manners, by their eonsommate sldUl and jpniiMbi; 

'in civil transactions, by their acquaintittioe 




the arts and soirees, and a variety of ot^r'^pi^. 
litaes £uid acc(»ii|iifehnients, they inSincmted 
selves into the j^culiar favour and prot^on ^ 
statesmen, persons of the first diiMiiielfion, and 
even of crowned heads. Nor did shy thing c»n> 
tribute more to give th^ thht fUHXhnhnir^ tiiey 
have universally squired, than the cunning and 
dexterity with which they relaxed and modified 
tlieir system of morality, accommodaUng it art> 
fully to the propensities of mankind, and depriving 
it, on certain occasions, of that severity that ren- 
dered it burthensome to the sensual and volup- 
tuous. By this they supplanted, in the palaces of 
the graat, and in the courts of princes, the Doroi* 
nieans and other rigid doctors, who had formerly 
held there the tribunal of confession and the di- 


rection of conscienoes, and engrossed to themselves 
an ex< lHsive and iiresistible influence in tbo|e re- 
treats of royal grandeur, from whence issue the 
eounsels that govern mankind fy]. An order of 
this nature could not but be highly adapted to 
j>roniote the interests of the court of Rome j and 
this, indeed, was its great end, and the lead- 
ing pui*pose which it never lost siglit of ; employ- 


Qy] Before* the order of Jestuts was instituted^ the Domi- 
nicans alone directed the coiuK^tpnees of all the European 
kin^H and princes. And it was by the Jesuits that ijie Do** 
niinlcans were deprived of a privil^e so precious to f^nrituai 
ambition. 8ee Peyrai^ AntiquU^ de la Chapelie de Fnuice> 
U>*i. i. p. 322. 
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<JBNT. ing every where its utmost vi^lonce and art to 
supfwrt the ftuthority of the Bomaoi pontiffis, and 
Muir I. ^ contemjpt of wfaid^i they 

-T^ most have heeo naturally appriraensive, In cense* 
quence ojf a revolution that opened t^ ^es of 
a grea^pact of mankind. 

ihese tiircumstances placed the orda* of 
in a iDonspicuouB point of light Their 
tliiilr InHUelQoe, and their zeal for the 
.plpi^pl^a very advantageone retrospect ui>on 
4h«pp|^ ae it swelled the sources of their opu* 
1^0B». imd procured to their society an uncom* ' 
and indeed an excessive degree of venem- 
tidn and respect ' But it is also true, tliat these 
signed honours and advantages exposed tlicm, at 
the same time, to the envy of other religious or* 
ders^ tiiattheit‘ enemies multiplied from May to 
day; and that they were often involved in the 
gToaiest perplexities and perils. Monks, courtiei-s, 
<dviJ magistrates, publioschools, united their efforts 
to crush this rising fabric of ambition and policy ; 
and a prodigious number of books u'ere pub- 
lished to prove, that nothing could be more de- 
trimental to the interests of religion, and the 
well-being of society, than the institution of tin* 
Jesuits. In France, Poland, and other countries, 
th^ wore declared public enemies of their coun- 
tiy, traitors and pamcides, and were even banished 
with ignominy r~3. Rut the prudence, or rather 
the cunning atiu artifice, of the disci]>tes of Loyeda, 
calmed this stoivn of opposition, and, by gentb* 
and imperceptible methods, r(‘sfored the <Tedit 
and antnority of their order, deliver4*d it from the 
perils with which it had been tlm*ateiu'd, and ev«‘n 

[*3 Sw HihUbw dps Religioux d« In CompftfifRie dp Jpsum, 
tow. iiU fnfmttii.-^Btnilay, Hist. Acmlt»nn. J'aris, tom. \ 1 . 1 >. ,^5‘) 

— Pt pasaini.--«AH well h« almost all the wutpis wlio l»Hve 
t«ivpn aPt^iits of the aiucenth century* 
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put it in a state of defence a^nst tiie future at> cent. 
tempts of its adversaries [ «]. 

Xm. The pontiffs of this oentoiy 
ruled the chuit^ after’ the decease of Alexun- w .-! , -* 
der YL were Fins III. JoUns II. [ft] Leo 

> 

ygr Ho ehanMSti^ ftnd spMt of tlio JeituiOi woro adOiifi# 
ably doacribedi and their erttnaacdoAS end Ikle JbretoUb ^idi . 

Kagficity almoat pro^ieii& m early u Uie year io a aermotl 
preiu^hed in Oiri»t Utoda* DubUn, by Dr* George Broirn^ bMiop 
of that see : a copy of wideh m» g^ireo to Sir James W$x^, and 
may be found in Itaiieian Mi^Itany (voL r* p« $56). Hm 
remarkable piasm related to the tfesuits is as follows : But 
there are a tiew mteTnfty of late up» who ludl tbemselres 

Jesuits, whidl will deeeive nmuy, who $H much after the Seriluu* 
and Fhariseea’ manner* Amongst the Jews they sliali strive to 
ahoHsh the truth, and shall come veiy near to do it* For tliese 
sorts will turn themselves into several forms ; with the heathens 
a lieathenist, with the Atheists an Atheist, with the Jews a Jew, 
witli the Reformers a Reformade, purposely to know your inten* 
tions, your minds, your hearts, and your indinations, and thereby 
bring you at last to be like the fool that said in bis heart, There 
was no (iod. These shall spread over the whole world, shall be 
admitted into the coundls of princes, and they never the wiser; 
charming of them, yea, making your princes reveal tlieir hearts 
and the secrets therein, and yet they not perceive it ; which w ill 
happen from falling from tlie law of God, by neglf»ct of fulfilling 
tin* law of God, and by winking at their sins; yet in ihe end, 

CfO<k to justify his law, shall huddenly cut off this society, even 
by the hands of thosf* who have most succoured them, and made 
of them ; so that, at the end, they shall become odious to all 
nations. They shall be worse than Jews, jiaving no resting-^place 
upon earth, and then shall a Jew have more favour than a Je- 
suit.*’ — This singular pass^f% I had almost said prediction, seems 
to he accoinpllnbed in part,, by^the present suppression of the 
Jesuits in France, (I write this note in the year 1762); and by 
the universal imlignation which the perfidious stratagems, siii« 
quitous avarice, and ambitious views of that society, have excited 
among all the orders of the French nation, from the throne to 
tlie cottage. 

[/>] It was from a foolish ambition of resembling Cmsar 
(a very singular model for a Christian pontiff), that this pope, 
w'hose name was Revere, assumed the denommation of Julius II* 

It maybe imleed said, that Caesar was sovereign pontiff (pontifex 
maximus), and that the pope of Rome enjoyed Uie same dignity, 
though with some change in the title* 
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Adrian VI. vhoee charactevf and taansactiona 
have been alreisydy taken notice pf ; Oemrat VII. 
i! house flJT Medids \ Paul DCL of the illus- 
^ trious &mUy of Famese fc]; Julius IIL r<f3 
whose name was John Maria Gioodj; Mar* 
cellue IL Paul IV. [e], whose name* before 


[]<?] The sentiment^ end character of P^iul III. have given rise 
to much debate, even in our time, especially between the late 
Cardinal Quirini, and Keisiing, Sehelham, and some other wri< 
ters. The cardinal has used his utmost efforts to defend the 
probity and merit of this pontiff t while the two learned men 
above-mentioned represent tiim as a perfidious politician, whose 
predominant qualities were dissimulation and mud. See Qiii- 
rinus, De Gestis Pauli IIL Famessi* Brixiae, 1745, in 4to. 

Among the res gestm of Paul 111. were two bastards, whose 
^spring, Famese and Sfonsa, were made cardinals in their in- 
fisncy. See KeitAingii Epist. de GOstis Pauli IIL Schelhorn. 
Anuemtates Hist. Eccles. et Liter. But the licentious exploits 
of this pope do not end here. He waa reproached, in a b(»ok 
published before his death under the name of Oehino, witli liaving 
poisoned bis ^piother and liis nc|>faew, with having ravished a 
young virgin at Ancona, with an incestuous and adulterous coin- 
men*e with his daughter Constantia, who died of poison adinini- 
.stered by tlie pope, to prevent any interruption in his odious 
amours. It is said in the same book, that being caught in bed 
with his niece Laura Famese, who was the wife of Nic. Queicei, 
be received burn this incensed husband a stab of a tlagger, o^ 
which be bore the marks to his death. See Sleidan, Comment, 
de Statu llelig. et Republiem, Carolo Quinta Cmsare, lib. xxl. 
p. 667* edit. Argentor. 

(5gr OT This was the worthy pontU^ who was scarcely seateil 
In the papal diair, when he bestowed ^tho cardinal s hat on the 
keeper of hie monkeys, a boy ftotn among the lowest of 

the populace, and who was also ^ iirfkmous object of his un- 
nattiml pleasurea. Bee Ibuan. lib* vi. St xv« — Hofling, Hist. 
Eod* tom* V* p* 572.--->and mmre especially Sleidan, Histor. lib. 
*x5. folio, m* 609.~When Julius was reproached by the cardi- 
nals for inWodiicing such an unworthy member into tlie sacred 
colieg% a person who had neither learning, nor virtue, nor merit 
of any kind, be immidently replied by asking them, What vir- 
tue or merit they Wl found in him, that could induce tliem to 
place him (Julius) in the papal chair?** 

Ce] Nothing could exceed tlie arrogance and ambi- 
tion of this violent and impetuous pontiff, as appears from his 
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hfs eleDvtioii to the ponUAcale, was John cent. 
CaraiSk; Pius IV. who was ambitions d bdihg 
looked upon as a brandb of the house Bfadlds, 

and who had been known, before his promotion. Wy^ 
bf the name of John Angeh de Medicis } Pins V. 
a Dominican, callod Mikael Ghisleri, a maq of 
an austere and melancholy tnm of mind, by which, 
and other similar qualities, he obtained a place in 
the kalendar ; Gregory XIIT. who was known pre- 
viously by the name of Hugo Bnoncompa^o [/] ; 

Sixtus Y. otherwise named Felix Peretti di Mon- 
talto, who, in pride, ma^idcence, intrepidity, and 
strength of mind, and in other great virtues and 
vices, surpassed by far all his predecessors ; Ur- 
ban VIII. Gregory XIV. Innocent IX, the ^ort- 
ness of whose reigns prevented them from acquir- 
ing reputation, or falling into reproach. 

Among these pontifis there were better and 
'ivorse {gl ; but ttiey were all men of exemjdfuy 

tipatment of Queen See Biimet^s Hi»tory of tiie 

Refotmatioii. — It was he who, by a buU, |Hreteiidad to nuse Ire*- 
land to the privilege and quality of an independent kingdom ; 
and it was he aho who first instituted the index of prohibited 
hooks, mentioned above, sect. IX. 

C /*] See Jo. Petr. Maffei Anaales Gregorii XIII. Rom. 1742> 
in 4to. 

[^^/] Pius V. ami Sixnis V. made a much greater figure in 
tite annals of fame tliaii the other here tnentioii^ ; the 

f firmer on account of hU excessive severity against heretics, and 
the famous bull In Coena Domini, witich is read publicly at 
Home ev^ry year on Uic Festival td the Holy Sacrament; and 
tho latter, in consequence of many services renderi^^ to die 
ehurob, and numberless attempts, carried on wHh spirit, forti* 
tude, generosity, and perseverance, to promote its glory, and 
maintain its authority.— -Several modem writers employed their 
pens in describing the life and actions i^Pius V. so soon as they 
saw him canonis^t in the year 1712, by Qement XI. Of bis 
hull, entitled, In Cmna Dcmini, and die tumults it oecainaiiedt 
th<*re is an ample account in Giannone's Histoire Civile de 
Naples, tom iv. p. 24S. ITie life of Sixtus V. has been irrtttefi 
by Gregwy Led, and translated mlo several languages; it Is 

VOL. IV. N 
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CENT, characters, wbec compared witti t^e grv^tcst part 
of tliose who governed the cUnroh before the Re- 
formation. The number of adviersaries, both 
-T,'-* foreign tmd domestic, that arose to set itmits to 
the desjpotisfn of Rome, and to call In ^esthfo the 
authotity and jurisdiction of its pontiff, rendered 
the college tA cardinals and the Roman nobility 
more cautions and ciroumsjiectin the choice of u 
spiritual ruler ; nor did they almost dare, in these 
critical circumstances of opposition and danger, 
to entrust such an important dignity to an eccle- 
siastic, whose barefaced licentiousness, frontless 
arrogance, or inconsiderate youth, might render 
him peculiarly obnoxious to reproach, and furnisii 
thereby new matter of censure to their adversa- 
ries. It is also worthy of observation, that from 
this period of opposition, occasioned by the mini- 
stry of the reformers, the Roman pontiffs l)a\<‘ 
never pretended to such an exdusire antliorityas 
they had formerly usurped ; nor could they, in- 
deed, make good such pretensions, were tliey so 
extniragant as to avow them. They claim, there- 
fore, no longer a power of deciding, by their single 
authority, matters of the highest moment uiul 
Importance ; but, for the most part, pronouiuv 
according to the sentiments that prevail in the 
college of cardinals, and in the different congt e- 
gatious, which are entrusted with their respeeti> e 
parts in the government of the church. Nor do 
they any more venture to foment divisions in so- 
vereign states, to arm subjects against their rulers, 
or to level the thunder of their excommunications 
at the heads of princes. All such proceedings, 
which were formeriy so frequent at the court ol’ 
Rome, have been prudently suspended since the 


howoviir a vi?ry indiiTmiit work, and Uie rolations it tontaiiiH 
in uiMny places iiiai'curatc and unfatthlul 
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gradool decKne of that ignorance and adpexati- «ent. 
tion that nreacribed a hliod obedience to the |Mki» ^y*- 
ti£F, and the new degrees of power and autiidl^ty " 
that inonarcbe and other dvil rulers hare gained 
by the revolutions that have shaken the papal 
throne. 

XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, that The »ttfe 
is more peculiarly devoted to the Homan pontiffs, 
seemed to have undergone no visible change du- 
ring this century. As to the bishops, it is cer- 
tain that they made several zealous attempts, and 
some even in the council of Treat, for the reeo- 
very of the ancient rights and privilt^ges, of which 
they had l>eca forcibly deprived by the popes. 

They were evea persuaded that the jK>pe might 
he lawfully obliged^ to aekaovvledgo that the 
e|nscopal dignity was of divine original, and that 
the bishops received their authority immediately 
from Christ himself [//]• Hut all these attempts 
were successfully opposed by the artifice and dex- 
terity of the court of Home, which never tajuses 
t<» propagate and enforce this despotic maxim : 

“ That the bishops arc* no more than the legat<*s 
or ministers of Christ’s vicar; and that tlic au- 
thority they excrei>-e. is entirely derived from 
the uiunifie«*nee and favour of the apostolic see,” 
a maxim, however, that several bishops, and more 
esp(*eially those of France, treat with little nMspeet. 

Some advantages, however, and those m»t ine/on- 
sid<*nd>le, were obtained for the clergy at the ex- 
peiise of the [>ontiti& ; for those reservations,, pro- 
visions, exemptions, and expectatives (as they are 
termed by the Roman lawyers), which before the 
Hefonuation hud excited such heavy and hitter 
complaints throughout all Europe, an<l exhilMted 
the clearest proofs of papal avarice, and tyranny, 
wciv now almost totally suppivssed. 

[A] Spp I’oolo Siirjii's llwtory of the CooiKil of Twnt. 
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Vbnt. XV. Among the subjects of fldlibefk«lion in the 
*vi. council of Trent* the reformation of lOre lives and 
^^ARr 1' ^ergy, and the snppresSlco of the 

scandalous Viees that liad too long" rdigned in 
that order, were not foi^ot; nay, seve^ yuse 
unti mornb and prudent laws were enacted with a ^ew to that 
important object. But those who had^ the cause 
‘ of virtue at neart complained (and the reason of 
these Complaints still subsists) that these laws were 
no more tnan feeble precepts, without any aveng* 
ing aim to maintain their authority; and that 
they were transgressed, with impunity, by the 
clergy of all ranks, and particularly by those who 
filled the highest stations and dignities of tlie 
ehurch. In reality, if we cast our eyes upon the 
Koinish elcigy, even in the present time, these 
complaints will appear as well founded now as 
they were in the sixteenth century. In G(‘rmany, 
as is notorious to daily observation, the bishops 
if w(* excA'pt their habit, their title, and a few ce- 
remonies that distinguish them, have nothing in 
their manner of living that is in the least, 
adapted to }ioint out the nature of their sacred 
office. In other countries a great part of the 
episcopal order, unmolested by the remcmstrances 
or reproofs of the Roanan pontiff, pass their days 
amidst the )>leasurea and cabals of courts, and 
appear rather the slaves of temporal princes, than 
the servants of Him whose kingdom is not of this 
world. They court glory; they aspire after 
riches, while very few employ their time and la- 
bours in edifying their people, or in promoting 
among theni the vital spirit of practical religion 
and substantial virtue. Nay, what is still more 
deplorable, those bishops, who, sensitde of the 
sanctity of their character and the duties of tlieir 
office, distinguish themselves by their zeal in the 
cause of virtue and good morals, are frequently 
exposed to the malidous efforts of envy, often 
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loaded with lidtse^ accusations, and involved in per> cent. 
{dexities of various kinds. It may, indeed> 
partly owing to the example tney have received, 
and still too often receive, from the heads of 
church, that so many of the bishops live dissolved 
in the anns of loxuiy, or toOing in tlic service of 
ambition. Many of them, perhaps, would have 
been more attentive to their vocation, and more 
exemplary in their manners, had they not been 
corrupted by the models exhibited to thcMn by 
the bishops of Rome, and had constantly before 
their eyes a splendid succession of popra and 
cardinals, remarkable only for their luxuiy and 
avarice, their aiTogance and vindictive spirit, their 
voluptuousness and vanity. 

That part of the clergy that go under tbedeno> 
niination of canons continue, almost every where, 
their ancient course of life, and oonsutne, in a 
manner far remote from piety and virtue, the 
treasures which the religious zeal and liberality 
of their ancestors, had eonw'crated to the uses of 
the cliureh and the relief of the poor. 

It must not, however, be imagined, that all the 
other ordci’s of ti«e clergy are at liberty to follow 
such corrupt models, or, indeed, that tlieir incU- 
nutious and reigning habits tend towards such a 
loose and voluptuous manner of living. For it 
is contain, Uiat the Reformation had a manifest 
influence even upon the Roman Catholic clcigy, 
by rendering them, at least, more circumspect and 
cantious in their external conduct, that they might 
be thus less obnoxious to the censures of their 
adversaries; and it is accordingly well known, 
that since that period the clergy of the inferior 
orders have been more attentive to the rules of 
outward decency, and have given less offence by 
open and scandalous vices and excesses thui they 
had formerly done. 
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CENT. XVI The sfMne observa^n h^ |f<>od with 
XVI- respect to^t3|ie Ifpoastic oroertu in- 

*i!art eevww^^tn^ wc»% of the fteiieiiyrt ani- 

madt^Eph^ m^eps^h ,iipon mat# of me heads 
Monk.-. fpddn spcidtiCis ; n^r ift» tl^d sode- 

timm. ties ojcetnpt &om thht lad* 

ignoitoloe* aidiS<5|, diecdf^, 
and tok^diianeai that were 8^erlV we oom- 
mon liwlfdgnlh^ iln^s in the humastic'Streats. 
It w<^' ne neimriih|B|es8 an inatancd m great 
partialitf and injustice to deny, that ha many 
countries the manner of living among these re- 
ligion^ orders has been considerably reformed, 
severe mips employed to restrain licentiousness, 
and much pains taken to conceal, at least, any ves- 
tiges of ancient corruption and irregularity that 
may yet remain* In some places, the austerity of 
the ancient rules of disdpline, which had been so 
shamefully relaxed, was restored by several zealous 
patrons of Monastic devotion j while others, ani- 
mated with the same zeal, instituted new com- 
mnuitios, in order 0 promote, as they pioubly 
imi^ued, a spirit of religion, and thus to con- 
tribute to the well-being of the church. 

Of this latter number was Matthew dc Bassi, a 
native of Italy, the extent of whose capacity was 
much inferior to the goodness of his intentions, 
and who was a Franciscan of the more rigid 
class [/], who were zealous iu observing rigorous- 
ly the primitive i*ules of their institution. This 

I'll Hie di^iutd that arose among the Frandscahs hy 
Innocent IV/s relaxing so far their institute as to allow of pro- 
perty and possessions in their community^ produced a division of 
th«! order iato two clnsHes, of which tlie most considerable who 
adopted the papal relaxation^ were tlenominated ConvoiituaK 
and the other who rejected it, Bi'ethreh of the Observance. The 
latter professed to olwerve and follow rigorously the primitivo 
laws and ihstiiuto of their founder. J 
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honest enthusiast seriously persuaded himself that . cent. 
he was divinely inspired with the zeal that 
pelled him to restore the original and gefnsrfnd 
rules at the Franciscsoi order to their prici|itiv|i 
austerity j looldng upon this violent arid^lv^ 
reidsiByb IttipUliie as a oi^estial Commission, ai^' 
tended with sufSoientauthoi^Q^, he set himsiwto 
this wmrk Of Monastic llefbnnation nith the most 
deront assiduit^^ and ardour His enterprise 
was honoured, m the year 15^, with the solemn 
approbation of Clement VH. and this was the 
origin of the order of Capuchins. Tlie vows of 
this order implied the greatest contempt of tbo 
world and its enjoyments, and the most profound 
humility, accompanied with the most austere and 
biillou gravity of external aspect [/] ; and its repu- 
tation and success excited, in the other Francis- 
< ans, the most bitter feelings of indignation and 
envy [/«]. The Ca[>uchin8 were so called from 
the sharp-pointed capimhe, or cowl[»], which 
tiu'y added to the ordinary Franciscan habit, and 

^ rfJretfircrt of tin* Observanrts mentioned in ibe 
note, had defreneratt*<i, in ptotmB of time, from tlneiir 
pi He}f*deiual ; ami hence reforming apirit tlmt animaied 

Bansl, 

L/ j Sco Luc. Wadding! Annaleti OkIiuh Minonim, toin» xvi. 
p, 207 . 257 . edit. Aomun. — Helyot, Fli'^toire de8 Ordres Moaae* 
tiqijc^, tom. vii. eh. xxiv. p. 2(i4.-^And, above alt, Zach. Boverti 
Annalcs Capucinorutn. 

One of the circumstanci»8 tlmt cxaHp<*nite<i 
the Franci3!>can«, uas the innovation made in their habit by the 
Capuchins. Wiiate\ei was the cause of their choler, true it i», 
that tlieii provincial peracciited tlie new inonka, and*ohliged[ them 
to fly from pla< e to plaice, iimtl they at laat took refuge in the 
palace of the duke of Camenuo, by whose credit they were re- 
ceived under the|||be(Ueiice of the Conveiituaia, in the quality of 
hermits minors, m the year 1527. Hie next .year the po|»e ^ 
proved this union, and confirmed to them tho privilege of wearing 
the aquare capiiche ; and thus tlie order was established In 1.528. 

esP** [nj I know not on wli|t auUiority the learned Michael 
(reddes attrihiitf^s the erection and denomination of this order to 
one Fiancis I*uchvuc. 
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CENT, which is supposed to have been used by St. Fran- 
ci8 himself, as a covering for his headj^o]. 

Another branch of the Franciscan order formed 
a now community, under the denomination of Re- 
collects in France, Reformed Franciscans in Italy, 
and Bare-footed Franciscans in Spain, and were 
erected into a separate order, with their respective 
laws and rules of discipline, in the year 1532, by 
the authority of Clement VIl. They differ from 
the other Franciscans in this only, that they pro- 
fess to follow, with greater zeal and exactness, the 
austere institute of their common founder and 
chief ; and hence also they were called Friars 
Minors of the strict observance [jo3- 

St. Theresa, a Spanish lady of an illustrious fa- 
mily, undertook the difficult task of reforming the 
Carmelite order [^], which had departed much 
from its primitive sanctity, and of restoring its 
neglected and violated laws to their original credit 
and authority. Her ascMiciate, in this arduous 
attempt, was Johannes de Santa Crusa, and her 
enterprise was not wholly destitute of success, 
notwithstanding the opposition she met with 
from the greatest part ot the Carmelites. Hence 
the order was, dtiring the ^aoe of ten years, di- 
^^ted into two branches, of trhich One followed 
a Milder rule of disdplhie, while the other em- 
Hbraoed an institute or tho aeverc and self- 
denyinip khad ^ |ilat, as these dii^rent roles of 

Hfa» aoioog jtl^ln^bers of the same otHnmuiiity, 


toi». «. mu-Rdwt, Hit- 


03 WsWiMii Mm«h toi». «. tjir-Rdygt, Hit- 
toire dM'OnlaM Msntiit. toin> tli* 

C93 OdiMiriM'MiM Hi* Wltito FiM*. 

.WrMtbefifawr, irBo Pt tbe ancmi 

ob»ervance, were tailed i^Bile tBe 

latter, who were of tlie UnH iliBtattguiebed By 

the denomination of Bc^^botod Carmelttnito^ 
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tlie more ausiert*, or hare-! ooted Carmelites, were CENT. 
separated from Uie others and fi)rined into a dis- 
tinct body, in the year 1 580, J)y (Jregoiy XIII. 
at the partienlar desire of 1‘hilip II, king of 
Spain. This separation Avas coiitirined, in the 
year 1587, hy Sixtus V. and comph'tcd, in 1593, 
l)y Clement VIII. who allowed the hare-footed 
(airmelites to have their own chief, or general. 

But, alter Iiadng withdrawn themselves from the 
others, these austere friars quarrelled among them- 
selves, and in a few yeai’s their dissensions grew 
to an intolerable height j hence they were divided 
anew, hy the pontilTlast mentioned, into two com- 
munities, each of which were governed hy their 
respective general [s3* 

XVII. The most eminent of all the new orders New mo 
that were instituted in this century was, beyond 
all doubt, that of the Jesuits, which we have al- 
ready had occasion to mention, in speaking of the 
chief pillars of the church of Itomc, and the ptin- 
cipal suppoi'ts of the declining authority of its 
pontiffs. Compared with this aspiring and fonni- 
dahlc sociiety, all the other religious ordera ap- 
pear inconsiderable and obscure. The Reforma- 
tion, among the other changes which it occasioned, 
even in the Boman churdi, hy cxdting the cir- 
cumspection and etnulaUon of those who still re- 
mained addicted to popeiy, gave rise to varioos 
communities, whit^h were aU compreh^ed un- 
der the geneifd denoininatioa of B^uhur Gorks. 

And as w thesn eonfmnnllles were, according to 
their own solemn dedarations, formed with a de- 
sign of imitadng that sanctity off manners, and 
reviving that sdrH eff pie^and virtue, that had 
distangulsbed ^ sdlared order ki the primitive 
tiroes ; this was a ptdn tbou|^ tacit eonfosMon 
-of the present emruption of the cleigy, and con- 


[«} Hdyot, Hutoire d« Or^va, t«n« i. cb. xlvii. {i. 340. 
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CENT. of the indispensiblc necessity of the Re- 

XVL fo,.„ 1. 

srrr. lu. rj j gQpjpjy tJjpgp regular clerks was 

'' f*’*’*"< '* 15~tj under the denomination 

of I’lK'.ilnis, which they derived from their prin- 
cipal ioinidcr, John Peter Caraffa (then bisliop 
of Theate, or Chieti, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and afterwards pope, under the title of Paul IV.), 
who was assisted in this ])ious uudeitaking by 
(/ajetan, or CJaetan, and other devout associates. 
These monks, being by tlieir vows destitute of 
all possessions and revenues, and even seeludi'd 
from the resource of begging, subsist entirely 
upon the voluntary liberality of pious persons. 
They arc called by their profession and institute 
to revive a spirit of devotii>n, to purify and rofoim 
the eloquence of the pulpit, to assist the sick and 
the dying by their spiritual instructions and conn- 
sels, and to combat heretics of all denominations 
with zeal and assiduity £ej. There are also some 
female convents established under the rule and 
title of this order. 

The establishinent of the Theatins was followed 
by that of the Regular Clerks of St. l*aul, so 
called from their having chosen that apostle for 
their patron ; though they are inor(‘ commonly 
known under the denomination of Baniabites, 
from the church of St, Barnabas, at Milan, which 
was bestowed upon them in the year 1,145. This 
order, which was approved by Clement VII. and 
confirmed about three years after by Paul III. 
was originally founded by Antonio Mavia Za- 
eharias of Cremona, and Bailholomcw Ferrari, 
and Jacob. Ant. Morigia, noblemen of Milan. 
Its members were at first obliged to live after the 
manner of the 'Hieatins, renouncing all Worldly 
goods and imssqssions, and upon the. 
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spontaneous donations of the liberal for their 
daily subsistence. But they giw soon weary oi 
tills ])recarious motliod of living from hand to 
iiioiiti), and therefore took the liberty, in process 
of time, of securing to their coniinunity certain 
possessions and stated revcMucs. Their principal 
function is to go from place to place, like the 
ajiostles, in order to coinert sinners, and bring 
hack transgressors into the paths of repentance 
and obedience [w]. 

The Regular Clerks of St. Maieul, who are 
also ealled the Falliei*s of Sotnasquo, from the 
place where their community was first established, 
and which was also the rc'^idence of their founder, 
were erected into a distinct society by Jerome 
/Emiliaui, a noble Venetian, and were after- 
wards successively confirmed, in the years 1510 
and 1^1'3, by the Roman pontifis Paul 111. and 
Pius IV [«’]. Their chief occupation was to in- 
struct the ignorant, and particularly young pei-- 
sons, in the prineijiles ana precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to procure assistance for those 
that were reduced to the unhajipy condition of 
orphans. The same iniportaht ministry ivas i-om- 
milted to the Fathers of the Christian Doctrine iii 
I'l-anee and Italy. The order that bore this title 
in Fi’ance was instituted by Ctesar do Bus, and 
eonfirinod, in the year 1.597> by Clement VIll. 
while that which is known in Italy under the 
same denomination, derives its origin from Mark 
Ctisani, a Milanese knight, and was established 
by the approbation and authority of Pius V. and 
Gregoiy XIII. 


ftt] Helyof, loc. Ht, tom. iv, ch. xn. p J<M) — -In tlio hnme 
part of this incorn[>aralile woik, thin l«ame<l author gives a 
^ost accurate, ample, and latereating luTOuiit of the other 
religious orders, which are here, for hievitys imke, but 
barely mentioned. 

Fcbniar. tom. u. p* 217. 


CENT. 

XVL 

SECT. 111. 

fart r . 
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CENT. XVIII. It would be an endless, and, indeed, 
an unprofitable labour to enumerate particularly 
"part i! prodigious multitude of less considerable or- 
_ ders and relipous associations, that were instituted 

othJneir (Germany and other countries, from an appre- 
nligioiiA bension of the pretended heretics, who disturbed 
their innovations the peace, or rather tlie le- 
thar^, of the church. For certainly no age pro- 
duced such a swarm of monks, and such a number 
pf convents, as that in which Luther and the other 
refonners opposed the divine light and power of 
the g 08 {>el to ignorance, superstition, and papal 
tyranny. We therefore pass over in silence these 
less important establishments, of which many have 
been long buried in oblivion, because they were 
erected on unstable foundations, while numbers 
have been suppressed by the wisdom of certain 
pontiffs, who have considered the multitude of 
these communities rather as prejudicial than ad- 
vantageous to the cburcli. ISor can We take par- 
ticular notice of the female convents or nunneries, 
among which the tJrsuUncs shine forth with a su- 
perior lustre both in point of number and dignity. 
The Priests of the Oratory, founded in It^y by 
Philip Neri, a native of Florence, and publicly 
honoured with the protection of Gregory XIII. 
in the year 1577, must, however, be excepted 
from this general silence, on account of tlie emi- 
nent figure they have made in the republic of 
letters. It was this community that produced 
Baronins, Raynaldus, and Laderehius, who hold 
so high a tank dmong the ecclesiestiral historians 
of the sixteenth and fmlowing centuries ; atid there 
are still to be found in it men of ixmsiderabte eru- 
dition and capacity. The name of tbhf x'eligious 
society was derived from an aparitmi^tr.ftecom- 
modated in the feiriiti afi Cabinet' 
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for devotion, which St. Philip Neri hoilt at Flo- cent. 
rence for himself, and in which, for many years, 
he held spiritual conferences witli his more in- 
timate companions [[.vl* 

XIX. It is too evident to admit of tlie least^^e^f 
dispute, that all kinds of erudition, whether sacred iMtaSns. 
or profane, were held in much higher esteem in 
the western world since the time of Luther than 
they had been before that auspicious jteriod. llie 
Jesuits, more especially, boost, and perhaps n<ii|^ 
withoutreason, that their society contributedmore, 
at least in this centuiy, to the culture of the lan- 
guages, the improvement of the arts, and the ad- 
vmiccment of true science, than all tlie rest of tlie 
religious orders. It is certain that the schools 
and academies, either through indolence or design, 
persisted obstinately in their ancient method of 
teaching, though that method was intricate and 
disagreeable in many respects; nor would they 
suffer thiunselves to be better informed, or permit 
the least change in their uncouth and disgusting 
systems. Tlie monks were not more remarkable 
for their docility than the scliools ; nor did they 
seem at ail disposed to admit into the retreats of 
their gloomy cloisters a more solid and el^j;aiit 
method of instruction than they had been formerly 
accustomed to. These facte furnish a rational 
account of the surprising varietjr that appears in 
the style and manner of the writers of this age, 
of whom several express their sentiments with 
elegance, perspicuity, and|f>rder, while the diction 
of a great pait of their contemporaries is bar- 
barous, perplexed, obscure, and insipid. 


Cy} He wa» |is«iiKjui]r SMisted in Uwm tiunteenecS by 

Baronius, autitor of die EcscledmtieiJ AnmJa, who afaio 
hip as gesen) of the order, aadwbnp aniii^ en anoeustof his 
instierfect knowledge of the Greek lang u s go, we so tenaikably 
btli of grpw fitidts, mtarepreseiMlldoiWi and iiliilidimk 
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CENT. Cifisar Baronins, already mentioned, undertook 
to throw light on the history of religion by his 
of the Christian church ; hut this pretended 
t'.j- j light was scarcely any thing better than perplexity 
and darkness His example, however, excited 
many to enterprises of the same nature. The 
attemjpts of the, persons they called heretics ren- 
dered indeed suoli enterprises necessary : for these 
heretics, with the learned Flackius and Cfaimnitz 
in their head [n3, demonstraited with the utmost 
evid#h^ ihat not' only the dedaitktidtw of holy 
soiiq^iitUtN!^ nut also the |e^moi^ of hndtmt history 
ttait 4h6 records^the^rimitlve ehnrd^ wim in 
direct flpposiiioh hom to the doctihnei and pre- 

this was wonnd- 

, vinf idtoSy atitd.eltofiking Ct in 

its |tretoetlBd woc^ li^ds. It was, ther^ore, in- 
cUffibent npdin the friends of Borne to employ, 
while it was time, their most zealous efforts in 
maintaining the credit of those ancient ikblcs, on 
wliicli the greatest part of the papal authority re- 
posed, as its only foundation and support. 

Mite of XX. Several men of genius in France and 
ituntnp y. mentioned with the 

esteem that is due to their valuable labours [^i]. 


[ir] The learneti Isaac Caftaubcin undertook a refutation of tli« 
Annaifl of Bar<miua» in an excellent work, eutitled, Exercita- 
tiones, kc* and ttiougli ho carried it no farther down than the 
34tli year of the Chiisttan era, yet he ]>ointed ont a prodigious 
numhfr of palpahla, and (tmpy of them) shameful erixira, into 
whidk tlie ilomihh ipmaliat hm fallen during that bhort space. 
Even the Roman catholic literati acknowledge the inaccuracies 
and faults of Baronins ; hence many learned men, such as l^agi, 
Noris, and Tilleraont, Imve been employed to correct them. 
And accordingly^ a hw years ago, a new e<lition of tbej^e Annals 
was published at Lucca, with the corrections of thew re\ievt'ers 
at ilie Ibot of each page. 

r«l The former in the Ceoturise MagdebnrgenseH ; tlu* lat^H 
in his Examen Coneilii Trklentim. 

[A] See above. Sect. U. VIH. and 
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used tlicir inosf zealous endeavours to refonn tlie cent. 
barbarous pliilosopby of 1 he limes. But the ex- ^y*- 
cessive attaohuient of llie ^chola^tic doctoi’s to the 
Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand, and, on 
the othei”, the timorous ])rude»ep of many weak ■ 
minds, wlio «'ere apprehensive that the liberty of 
striking out new discoveries and wa)Ti of thinking 
might be prejudicial to the chureh, and ojien u 
new soufVe of division and dist'ottl, crushed ail 
these generous endeavours, and rendered them 
ineffeotua}. The throne of the subtile Stagirite 
remained theredpre unshaken ; f^d bis philosophy, 
whoi^e varyohscurity afforded* «• certain glbmiiy 
kind of pk^uie, and flatt<»*ed the pride of thos« 
who were supposed* to understand it, 

reigned unrivalled in the schools and monasteries. 

It even acquired new credit and authority from 
the Jesiuts, who taught it in their colleges, and 
made use of it in their uiitings and disputes. By 
this, however, these artthl ecclesiastics showed 
evidently, that the captious Jargon and suhtilties 
of that intricate philosophy were much more 
adapted to puzzle heretics, and to give the popish 
doctors at least the appearance of carrying on 
the controversy with stitM^s, than the plain and 
obvious method of disputing, which is pointed 
out by the genuine and unbiassed dictates of right 
reason. 

XXL The church of Borne produced, in this niaoioji. 
century, a prodigious iiutuber of theological 
writei's. The most eminent of tliese, both in point mm fn- 
of reputation and merit, are as follow: ^omas*“*^ 
de Vio, otherwise named Cardinal Cajetan,— 

Eckiiis, — Cochlaiis,— Emser, — Surius, — Tiosius, 

— Faber, — Sadol et,'*— -Fighius, — V atable,— — C^- 

nus, D’Espence, — ^Caranza, Maldonat,— 

Tiirrianus, — Arias Montamis, — Gatharitins, — 

Reginald Pole, Sixtus Senensis, — --Cassan- 
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ctiw. der,— Paya d’Andrada,— Baia8,-MPameliu^ wi4 
^ xvt others m. 

*jSkt*"* XXll The religion of Rome, whichiihe pon- 
4 ^ -!> tii& are so^ei^intraa of impoe^og ttpm the Amh of 
, ^ . all tbat'h^ Oiriatlaii name, isdet^vedi aiv 
dptMorae cording loi the ni^imona aoeounta of hb dootons^ 
^ from Wd IgmtiaeiL trrltten wlord of God, imi 

anfMl^,; •. of. 

thit^pipl^ m finfar btdiil^igried nwoerhing 
in*' wha grd’anthdiyiMid'.fa ha. 
tarpri^S de^!Uri^ot» of ibeae two omaeleHi, imd 
to dwrmfne tfaeiiiHieiMe ; so it may be asserted, 
with trotii, that th^ is, as yet, no posaibility w 
.knowing with certainly what aie the real doctrines 
of the dmrch Rome, nor where, in that com. 
munion, the Judge of reiigious controversies is to 
he found. It is true, the court of Rome, and 
ali those who favour the despotic pretensions of its 
pontiff, maintain, that he alone, who governs the 
church as ChnsPs vicegerent, is entitled to ex. 
plain and determine the sense of scripture and fra. 
dition in matters pertaining to salvation, and that, 
of consequence, a devout and unlimited obe> 
dience is due to his decisions. To give weight to 
this opinion, THus IV. formed the plan of a council 
which was afterwards instituted and confirmed 
by Sixtus V. and called the Ckmgregadon for In- 
terpreting the Decrees’of the Council of Trent, 
This oongr^tion was authorised to examine and 
decide, in the name of the pope, all matters of 
small moment relating to ecclesiastical discipline, 
while every debate of any consequence, and parti, 
ciilarly all disquisitions concerning points of faith 

[e] For tn mple account of the literary character, rank, and 
wntin|;a of Uietie learned men, and of eevend others whoRc navnea 
ari‘ here omittedf see Louis Ell. Du Fini- Bihliotheque des Aj»- 
teurn Ecdesiasti^ulll^ tom. ntul ^vi* 
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and doctrine, were left to the decision of the poqtiff cent. 
alone, as the great orade of the church Wj. But 
notwithstanding all this, it was imposmhle to jpm*' i. 
suade the wiser part of the Roman Cathoho hmy 
to adknowledge this exdnstifo authority in thi^ * 
head* And aeoordinidy* the ipeatest {Mirt of the 
Gallican dbtuvh, and a oonsideFable niiiKihe| asf 

) po|d^ in o%n|^’ 

oowtties, thiak‘T«cy ^ffek«ajdy from the omMSt 

id'Bomefmthlssnlsi^ *lVf niaialaitii» thlf^^ 

bishooa aaddootoai haiw A to oofil^^^ 
ored Rnmtaijas of sorij^avo sii^. tpiaditimsi and to 
draw fcom thence riie ftdelif^ iMth 
for thMoselves and their do^ ; and that all diffi* 
cult pointe and debates of oonseqaenoe are to he 
referred to the cognisance and decision of general 
councils. Such is the diiferenoe of opinion (with 
respect to the determinsdion of doctrine and c(m> 
troversies) that riiill divides the church of Rome : 
and as no judge has been, nor perlif^s can he, 
found to compose it, we may th^efore reasonably 
despair of seeing the re%ion of Rome acquire a 
permanent, stable, and determined form. 

XXIIl. The council of Trent was aaseml>ied» Thtwwiai 
as was pretended, to correct, illustrate, and 
with perspicuity, the doctrine of the church, to 
restore the vigour of its disdpljne, and to reform 
the lives of its ministem. . Bat in the opinion of 
those who examine things with impartiality, this 
assembly, instead of reforming ancient abuses, 
rather gave rise to new enormititoi and mtmy 
trmisacUons of this council have exrited the ju^ 
compicunts of the wisest men in both communtmis. 

See AymoB, Tidlewi de leCeur de Heme, pAit V. dt. ir. 
p. 282 . jgg'Henceit v«a,tlitt^i^)pn)totknofli>iu)eeM]|I. 
ww Tefeeed to the ertful and iodilNHia wodc of Boamet, nf 

.JdeauK, entitled, * An Expodtion the Doctrine the GMidk 
CImrcb.’ tintil tW author had ropp re e ncd entire^ tfia drat adtiion 
of that woih, and Bwde eonectiana and dterationa fai the eeooiMi. 

VOL. IV. O 
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fonnerly beea 1^ und6(^de4 and had been wisely 
\,mJw permitted aS s^hieets nf free debate) ware> by 
this cookH^ alwetMly adopted as aitit^s faith, 
and reoominended as ench, nay, imposed, with 
vitdenoe, upon the consciences of the people, 
nnda* plan of exconuntinication. They cempifun 
of tlia ambiguity that tei^s in the decrees and 
decjbta^Ws of that wht<^ the disputes 

anddi^l^ons that Bad foraierly rent the church, 
in^ead cf being removed by clear dehnitiohs and 
wise and charitable decisions, were rendered, on 
the contrary, more perplexed and intricate, and 
were, in reality, propa^ted and multiplied, instead 
of being, suppressed or diminished. Nor were 
these the only reasons of complaint y for it must 
have been aitlictii^ to those that had the cause of 
true religion and Christian liberty at heart, to see 
all things decided, in that assembly, according to 
the despotic Will of the Boman pontiff, without 
any regard to the dictates of truth; or the autho- 
rity of scripture, its genuine and authentic source, 
mid to see the assmnbled fathes^ reduced to silence 
by the Roman legates, and deprived by these 
insolent representatives . of the papacy, of that 
influence and credit, that might have rendered 
them capable of healing the wounds of the church. 
It was moreover a grievance justly to be cwn- 
plained of, that the few wise and pious regulations 
that were made in that council were never sup- 
ported by the authority of the church, but were 
suffered to degenerate into a mere lifeless form, or 
shadow of law, which was treated with indiffer- 
ence,. and trapsgre^ed with impunity. To sum up 
all in one word, the most candid and impartial ob- 
servers of things consider the council of Trent as 
an assembly that was more attentive to what might' 
muintain the despotic authority" of the pontiff. 
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tlian «oli(»l(}ua about entesiii^ into Ute iamaim 
that vere neooiisary'to promote the good w He’ 
chttrcb. ft wiU not therefore appm »W®e4#!||»‘^5^ i.* 
that there aire ocrtain doctore of the tUMnwa 
church, who, instead of sabmitliiis to the deed* 

(dons of the council of Trent an an mtimate rule ^ 
feith, maintain, on, the contrary, that these deni-*, 
sions are to be explained by the dietates of scrip«|^ 
turn and the U(|iguage of tradition. ISior, when * 
fdt these things are duly considered, shall we' 
have reason to woi>d^4 tliat this conncil luts not 
throughout the same degree of credit and aiitlio- 
rity, even in those countries that profess the Ho- 
man Catholic religion [[ej. 

Some coimtries, indeed, such as Geraiany, Po- 
land, and Italy, have adopted implicitly and ab- 
solutely the decrees of this council, withont the 
smallest restriction of any kind. But in other 
}>laccs it has been received and acknowledged 
on certain conditions, wiiich modify not a little 
its pretended authority. Among these latter we 
may reckon the Spanish doniiiiious, which dis- 
puted, during many years, the authority of this 
council, and acknowledged it at length only sf) far 
as it could he adopted without auy prejudice to the 
rights and prerc^atives of the kings of Spain [/]]• 

In other countries, suclt as France and llun- 
gary [/<], it never has been solemnly received, or 
publicly acknowledged. It is true, indeed, that, 

C'G Tlie tranolstor ban tier** inwrtwl in the fext, the 
iiotp [./p] of the origitml, and has thrown the citations it con« 
ti iiui into (UIFereiit tioten* 

Sec GianDone> Histoire Chile du Hoyaunie de Na|)leii» 
torn. iv. p. 235. 

See Hect. Godolr. Maaii Dm* de Contcniptu Concilii 
Tridentini iit Gallia^ which w pohiiahed among hit» other dinacr* 
tations, collected into one volume* See atio die excellent di)«« 
rourbc which l>r. Cuurraycr liaa aubjoiited to the aeeontl votume 
oijna Feench translation of Paul Sarpia Hwtory of the Council of 
Trent, entitled, Diacoure eur la Reception du ConcUe de Tient, 
particulierement en Prance, p. 775, 780. 

See Loraridi Samuelof, Vita Andr. Dudittiit, p. 58. 

O ^ 
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ip fiy r. in the fonnet of these kingdoins, tlKnse decrees of 
■‘ Trent that rdate to points of legions doctrine, 
have, tacitly and imperceptibly, through the power 
.w w of custom, acquired the force and authority of a 
rule of faith j but those which r^rd external 
disdpline, spiritual power, and ecclesiasrical go> 
vemment, have been constantly rejected, both in 
a public and private manner, as inconsistent with 
the authority and prerogatives (#the throne, and 
prejudicial to the rights and liberties of the Gal> 
lican church [{]. ’ 

The ptittci- ISiXIV. Notwithstanding all this, such as are 
^•]^,^^d«drous bf forming some notion of the religion of 
ctthoiie Borne will do weU to consult the decrees of the 
council of Trent, together with the compendious 
confession of faith, which was drawn up by the 
order of Pius IV. Those, however, who expect 
to derive, from these sourcjes, a clear, complete, 
and perfect knowledge of the Romish faith, will 
be greatly disappointed. To evince the truth of 
this* assertion, it might be observed, as has been 
already hinted, that both in the decrees of Trent 
and in this papal confession, many things are ex- 
pressed in a vague and ambiguous manner, and 
that designedly, on account of the intestine divi- 
sions and warm debates that then reigned in the 
chu^h. This other singular circumstance might 
alsdl>e added, that several tenets are omitted in 
both, which no Roman Catholic is allowed to 
deny, or even to call in question. But, waving 
both these considerations, let it only he observed, 
that in these decrees and in this confession several 
doctrines and rules of worship are inculcated in a 


[t] $ee Lod. Eli. Du Pin, BibHoth. den Auteurs Ecclesiaft- 
Uqfues, tom* xv* p. 380. 

ipjr For what rektoe to the Literary Hiator)' of the Council 
of Tirent, the bistorians wbo have transmitted ac-count's of it, end 
odier drcumstancee of that nature, me Jo. Chr. Ko^^heri Biiilio* 
theca Theol. Symho|icfie, jn, 325, 817, m also SaligV History of 
the Coumil of Trent (in Germany), p. 192 — 320. 
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mnch more ratiooel and decent manner than tlifd cbht. 
in wbich they appear in (he daily service the 
churcli. and in the public practice of its members 
[>(]. Hence we may conclude, that tlie justesi 
notion of the doctrine <d'Roine is not to be derived 
so much from the terms made use of in the decrees 
of the council of Trent, as from tlie real ^gnifica* 
tion of these terms, which must be drawn from 
the customs, institutions, and observances, that are 
every where in use in the Romish church. Add 
to all this another consideration, which is, that in 
the bulls issued out from the papal throne in these 
latter times, certain doctrines, which were olv 
scurely proposed in the council of Trent, have been 
explained with sufficient perspicuity, and avowed 
without either hesitation or reserve. Of this C3e- 
ment XI. gave a notorious example, in the famous 
bull called Unigenitus, which was an enterprise 
as audacious as it proved unsuccessful. 

XXV. As soon as the popes perceived the re-Tb«iM«ii>f 
markable detriment their authority had suffered 
from the accurate interpretations of the holyKriptur* 
scriptures that had been ^ven by the learned, and*"*®*******- 
the perusal of these divine oracles, which was now 
grown more common amot^ the people, they 
left no methods unemployed that miglit di8Cou< 
rage the culture of this most important branch of 
sacred erudition. While the tide of resentment 
ran high, they forgot themselves in the most un> 
accountable manner. They permitted their ebam* 

CA] Thig ig true, in n more eepectal manner, with nnqpect 

to die canong of Uie council of Trmt, rriating to the doctrine ef 
purgatorjr, the inntcation of gaintg, the wotwip of imi^eg and 
relics, llie terms employed in th^ eanone eie artfiiHy tdioeen, 
go as to avoid the imputation of idolatry, in the philoet^ical eenie 
of that word : for in the nrripture senw they cannot avoid H, at 
all use of images in religious worship is eapressly foihiddeB in 
the sacred writings in many places. But tliis circttmqiection 
does not i^ipear in the wwidiip of the Bnmsn Catholics, whiekit 
nntortoiiKly idolatrous in both the senses of that wtrrd. * 
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C®WT. pions to indulge themselves openly in reflections 
injurious to the dignity of the sacred writings, 
*^nT 1! and, by an excess of blasphemy almost incredible, 
(if the passions of men did not render them capa- 
ble of the greatest enormities) to declare publicly 
that the edicts of the potitifTs, and the records of 
oral tradition, were superior, in point of authority, 
to the express language of the holy scriptures. 
But as it was imimssible to bring the sacred 
writings wholly into disrepute, they took the most 
effectual methods in their power to render them 
obscure and useless. For this purpose the ancient 
Latin translation of the Bible, commonly called 
the Vulgate, though it abounds with innumerable 
gross errors, and, in a great number of places, ex- 
hibits the most shocking barbarity of style, and the 
most impenetrable obscurity with respect to the 
sense of the in^ired writers, was declared by a so- 
lemn decree or the council of Trent, an authen- 
tic, t. c. a faithful, accurate, and perfect [/] trans- 
lation, and was consequently recommended as a 

®ir P] we conisule the canons of the council of Trent, we 
ahall find that the wowl authentic is there explained in tenns less 
positive and ofiensive than those used by Dr. IVIoshciin. Nor in 
it strictly true, tliat the Vulgate was declared liy this council as 
a production beyond the reach of criticism or censure ; since, as 
tve leatti fi*om Fra. Paolo, it was determined that this version 
should be corr<^ted, and a new edition of it published by persons 
appointed for that purpose There was, indeed, something 
highly ridiculous in the proceedings of tlie council, in relation to 
this point ; for, if the natural order of things had been obsen^ed, 
the rovisal and correction of the Vulgate would have preceded 
the pompous approbation wth which tlie council honoured, and, 
as it were, consecrated that ancient version. For bow, with any 
shadow of ^od sense, coubl tlie assembled fathers set the seal of 
their approWtion to a work which they acknowledged to stand 
i/i need of correction, mnl that before they knew whether or not 
the conation would suswer their views, and merit their appro- 
bation ? 

0* 

** Sec Fm, Paolo SarpPe History of tbo Couim^U of Trent, book IJ. part 
I»ni. and Dr. Courrayer's Fiendi tranalstioii of tbit Hiblory, vcd. i. p. 
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productian beyond the reach of criticism * or cen* cent. 
sure. It was easy to foresee that such a declaration 
was every way adapted to keep the people in igno- ,/ 
ranee, and to veil from their understandings the 
true ineatiing of the sacred writings. In the same 
council, farther steps were taken to execute, with 
success, the designs of Rome. A severe and into- 
lerable law was enacted, with respect t<» all inter- 
preters and expositors of the scriptures, by which 
they were forbidden to explain the sense of these 
divine books, in matters relating to faith and prac- 
tice, in such a manner as to make them speak a 
different language from that of the church and 
the ancient doctors [mi]. The same law farther 
declared, that the church alone (/. e. its ruler, the 
Roman pontiff) had the right or determining the 
trac meaning and signification of scripture. To 
fill up the measure of these tyrannical and ini- 
quitous proceedings, the church of Rome persisted 
olwtinately in affirming, though not always with 
the same impudence and plainness of speech, that 
the holy scriptures were not composed for the use 
of the multitude, but only for tliat of their spiri- 
tual teachers ; and, of consequencje, ordered these 
divine records to be taken from the people in all 
places where it was allowed to execute its imperi- 
ous commands []«]. 

XXVI. These circumstances bad a visible in-cainin«i. 
fluence upon the spirit and productions of the*^."'* 
commentators and expositors of scripture, which 

icriptttm. 


[w] It i« reiiiarkab)e» that prohibition ettenda even 
to such intei^rotations an were not deaLpied for public view* 
fiuju^mocli interpretationes unquam teoipona in 
lucem edendiB forent."* Smio itm* tit* cap* ii* 

The potitiffb were not allowed to execute thia djeepotic 
order in a]] countries that acknowledged the jurisdietton of the 
^ church of Rome* The French and some other natuma have the 
Bible in their mother-tongue) in which they pemee if, diough 
much against the uill of Urn creatures of the po^* 





c^, the example of Luther and his ibOowieni had ren- 
dered, throagh emulation, extremely immerous. 

who vied «Uh I>»t«M«>t« 

i ,i j y in this branch of sacred erudition, irere imdpid, 
timorous, seryddy attached to the glory and iste- 
rests of the eourt of Bome, and discorered, in their 
explicatioal^ all the marira of slavish dependenee 
and donstrdint. They seem to have been in con* 
stant terror Jest any expression should escape from 
their pM that savmiredof opinions different from 
what were commonly redeiv^ j they appeal, every 
moment* to ffie deolarations and authority of the 
holy rathers, as they usually style them ; nor do 
they appear to have so much ciHitolted the real 
doctrines taught by the sacred writers, as titte lan- 
guage and sentiments which tibe dburch of Bome 
has tdken the liberty to. pot into thdr months. 
Several of these oommentators rack thck imagi- 
naiions, in order to force out of each pattu^e of 
scripture the four kinds of significations, called 
Literal, Allegorical, Tropdi^cal, and Anagog^- 
cd, which igiKuanoe mid supemtition had fiist 
invented, and afterwards held ad saored, in the 


explication of the inspired writing Nor was 
their attadtomit to this manner of mtarpretation 
so ill manned, since it enaMled thbm to mcdce the 
sacred writers speak the langpege that was 
. vouiable to the views ed’tiie and to ihm# 

out of the Bible, vrith the help of a Uttie sttbi||^^ 
whatever doctrine tVf had a mind to 
upon the crediffity of the multitude. .rC 

Itmmd; howevor, be ncknowledited, that^^ 
sides latdldMMilr 

the chiuK4^_|i^S^, 
inunion,^'«pto imd'dtsdem 
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class the most eminent ^v’'ere Erasmus of Rottef' cent. 
dam, who translated into Latin, with an eluant 
and faithful umplicity, the books of Uie New 
Testament, and explained them with judgment 
in a paraphrase, which is deservedly esteemed j 
Cardinal Ctyetao, who disputed with Luther at 
Ai^buig;, and who gfive a brief, but judicious 
exposition of almost all the books of tite Old and 
New Testament; Francis Titelman, Isidorus 
Clarius, Johp Maldonat, Benedict Justinian, who 
acquired no mean reputation by their commen- 
taries on the Epistles of St. Paul. To these may 
be added Gaigny, D’Espence, and other exposi- 
tors [o]. But these eminent men, whose example 
was so adapted to excite emulation, had almost no 
followers ; and in a short space of time their in- 
fluence was gone, and tlieir labours were forgot. 

For, towards the conolnsion of this centnry, Ed- 
mund Richer, that strenuous opposer of the en- 
croachments made by the ponti^ on the liberties 
of Uie Galilean church, was the only doctor in the 
univan^y of f^uris wlm followed the lita^ sense 
and the |daui and natural rigQifteB|a<Hi of the wmds 
of scrfpfture ; while the oworoommenlntors and 

interprefora, inthating the pernicious example oS 
seredd anddit drpo&ms, wore always radetng 
their hrains finr niygtetiow and subBme riraificn- 
tions, wh«»ri» none antfo wenib nar eouR be, de- 
sign^ by the sacred wnlgrsi^j. " ^ 

:ipi:VIL i;^jieminiHrie|dr|K^il)e 

before ^ kiiid^.^ 
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CEKT. the method they generally pursued, which was that 
of proving the doctrines they maintaiQ by argu- 
mcnts drawn from the Holy Scriptures and the 
writings of the fathers. This uncommon scarcity 
of didactic and scriptural divines produced much 
confusion and perplexity, on many occasions, even 
in the council of Trent ; where the scholastic doc- 
tors ihtiguod some, and almcwt turned the heads 
of others, by examining and explaining the doc- 
trines that were there proposed, according to the 
intricate and ambiguous rules of their captious 
philosophy. Hence it became absolutely necessary 
to reform the methods of proceeding in theologi- 
cal disquisitions, and to restore to its former credit 
that which drew the truths of religion more from 
the dictates of the sacred writings, and from the 
sentiments of the ancient doctors, than from the 
uncerimn suggestions of human reason, and the 
ingenious conjectures of philosophy \jf\. It was. 


[<73 See Du account of the reformation of the Theo- 

logical Fwuilty, or College at Paris, in his IIi»t* Acad- Paris, 
tom. vi. p. 790. In this reforin the Imchelors of divinity, called 
Sententiiirii and Bihlici, are paiticulm-ly distinguished ; and (what 
is extremely I'emarkable) the Augustine monks, who were Lu- 
ther's fraternity, are ordered to furnish the college of divinity 
once a year with a scriptural bachelor (Baccalaureum Biblicum 
prsesentare) ; from whence we may conclude, that the monks of 
the Augustine order, to which Luther belonged, were much 
more conversant in the study of the Holy Scriptures than the 
otlier monastic societies. But this academical law deserves to 
be quoted here at length, and that so much the more, as Du 
fioulay s history is in few hands. It is as follows : Augusti- 
nenses quolibet anno Biblicum pnesentabunt secundum statutum 
fol. 21* quod sequitur: quiiibet ordo Mendicantium et Collegium 
S- Bemardi bab^t quolibet anno Biblicum qui legat ordinarie, 
altoqui priventur Baccaiaureo sententiario.** It appears by this 
‘ law, that ekeh of the Mendicant orders was, by a decree of the 
’'rheological Faculty, obliged to furnish yearly a scriptural bache- 
lor (such was Luther); and yet we see, that in the refonnatiosi- 
already mentioned, this obligation is imposed upon none but the 
Augastiue monks ; from which it is natural to conclude, that the 
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however, impossible to deprive entirely the echo- cknt. 
lastic divines of the ascendant they had acquired 
in the seminaries of learning, and had so long i. 
maintained almost without opposition. Nay, after 
having l)een threatened »vith a diminution of their 
authority, they seemed to resume new vigour from 
the time that the .Jesuits adopU'd their philosophy, 
and made use of their subtile dialectic, as a more 
effectfial armour against the attacks of the heretnis, 
than either the language of scripture, or the au- 
thority of the fathers. And, indeed, this intricate 
jaigon of the schools was every way proper to 
answer the purposes of a set of men, who found it 
necessary to puzzle and perplex, where they could 
neither refute with perspicuity, nor pmve with 
evidence. Thus they artfully concealed their de- 
feat, and retreated, in the dazzled eyes of the mul- 
titude, with the appearance of victory [r]. 

The Mystics lost almost all their credit in the 
church of Rome after the Reformation ; and that, 
partly on jmeount of the favourable reception they 
found among the protestants, and partly in con- 
sccpience of their pacific system, which, giving 
them an aversion to contniversy in general, ren- 
densd tliem little disposed to defend the papal 
(‘ausc against its numerous and formidable adver- 
saries, These enthusiasts, however, were, in some 
measure, tolerated in the church of Rome, and 
allowed to indulge themselves in their philoso- 
phical speculations on certain conditions, which 
obliged them to abstain from censuring either the 
laws or the corruptions of the church, and from 

DominicRnft, FranciscanB, fmd the other Mendieants had entirely 
neglected tlie study of the scriptuufi,^ and cofiuequently had 
among them no Ncnptuml ha<^hoIor8; ami that the Auguatine 
monkti alone were in a condition to itatiafy the demands of the 
► Tlieologiral faculty* 

«r Ir] 'fhe translator has added the two last iMmtences of 
thi^ patagmpb. to illustrate more fully the sense of the author. 
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declaiming, with their usual freedom and vehe> 
mcncc. against the vanity of external worship, and 
tile dissensions of jarring and contentions doctors. 

XXYIll. There was no succes^ul attempt 
made, in this century, to correct or improve the 
practical or moral system of doctrine that was foh 
lowed in the church of Rome ; nor, indeed, could 
any make such an attempt without drawing upon 
him the displeasure, and perhaps the fury, of the 
papa] hierarchy. For, in reality, such a project of 
rerormation seemed in no wise conducive to the 
interests of the church, as these interests were un- 
derstood by its ambitious and rapacious rulers. 
And it is undoubtedly certain, that many doctrines 
and regulations, on which the power, opulence, 
and grandeur of that church essentially depended, 
would have run the risk of falling into discredit 
and contempt, if the pure and rational system of 
morality contained in the goimel had been ex- 
hibited, in its native beauty ana simplicity, to the 
view and perusal of all Christians without distinc- 
tion. Little or no zeal was thefelore exerted in 
amending or improving the doctrines that imme- 
diately relate to practice. On the contrary, many 
persons of eminent piety and integrity, in the 
communion of Rome, have grievously complained 
(witli what justice shall be shown in its proper 
place [«].)> ^ ^ Jesuits had gained 

an ascendant in the courts of princes and in the 
schools of learning, the cause of virtue began 
visibly to dediae. It has been aUeged, more 
particularly, that this artful order employed dl 
the force of their subtile distinctions to sap the 
foundations of morality, and, in process of time, 
opened a door to all sorts of licentiousness and 
iniquity, by the loose and dissolute rules of con- 
duct they propagated as far as their influence ex- 
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tended. This potsonons docbrine spr^, indeed, ccntt. 
its <s(mtagi(m, in a latent manner, during the rix- 
teenth oeutory; but, in the following age, ito parVi. 
abettors ventured to expose some spcdmens of its 
turpitude to public view, and'thus gave occasion 
to great comntotionB in several parte of Europe. 

All the mcwal writters oi the Koinisb church, in 
this century, may be distinguished into three 
classes, the Schoolmen, tiie D<^matiate [r], and 
the Mystics. The drsl explain^, or rather ob> 
scored, the virtues and duties of the Christian life^ 
by knolty distinctions, and nnintelligible forms of 
speech, and buried them under an enormous load 
of Bigumente and demonstrations. The second, 
illostiateil them from the dedaratlons of scripture, 
and the opinions of the ancient doctors. While 
the third placed the whole of morality in the tran- 
quillity of a mind withdrawn from all sensible 
objects, and habitually employed in the contem- 
plation of the divine nature. 

XXIX. The number of combatants that thcTiMiuM 
pontiffs brought into the field of confroversy during 
this century was prodigious, and their glaring vtnjr. 
defects are abundantly known. It may bo said, 
with truth, of the most of them, that, like many 
warriors of another class, they generally lost sight 
of all considerations, except those of victory and 

y lunder. The disputant^ which the order of 

esuite sent forth in great number against the ad- 
versaries of the church of Romo, surpassed ail the 
rest in subtilty, impudence, and invective. But 
their chief leader mod champion of the polemic 
tribe was Robert BdHarmine, a Jesuit, and one 
of the collie of cardinals, who treated, in several 
bulky volumes, of all the oonteoyersies that sab- 

Hio reader will caiily by the abort aecoiint 

ilH chaae three claaaea that m gireii by Dr. Moahoim^ that the 
word dogroatiat moat iiot he takeii la ma|^tln^ 

it beam in modem tangiiage. 
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CEKT. sisted between the protestants and the church of 
Rome, and whose merit as a writer consisted prin- 
*MRT ” in clearness of style, and a certain copious- 

ness of ailment, which showed a rich and fruit- 
ful imagination. This eminent defender of the 
clmrch of Rome arose about the conclusion of 
this century, and, on his first appearance, all the 
force and attacks of the most illustrious protestant 
doctors were turned against him alone. His can- 
. dour and plain dealing exposed him, however, to 
the censures of several divines of his own com- 
munion ; for he collected with diligence the rea- 
sons and objections of his adversaries, and pro- 
posed them, for the most part, in their full force 
with integrity and exactness. Had he been less 
remarkable on account of his fidelity and in- 
dustry j had ho taken care to select the weakest 
arguments of his antagonists, and to render them 
still weaker, by proposing them in an imperfect 
and unfaithful light, his fame m'ouM have been 
much greater among the friends of Rome than it 
actually is ^«]. 

The con. XXX. If we tum our view to the internal state 
church of Rome, and consider the respective 
tbo church sentimcnts, opinions, and manners of its different 
of Rome, members, we shall find that, notwithstanding its 
boasted unity of faith, and its ostentatious pre- 
tensions to harmony and concord, it was in this 
centuiy, and is at this day, divided and distracted 
with dissensions and contests of various kinds. The 
Franciscans and the Dominicans contend with ve- 
hemence about sevoxal points of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. The Scotists and Thomists are at eternal 
war. The bishops have never ceased disputing 
with the pontiff (and the congregations that he has 
institutoa to maintain his pretensions) concerning 

^[m] See Jo. Fricf, Mityeri JSefoga cfe A/e Baronii et lBfi]aT-^ 
Mint ipsis pontifictia dubii, pi]^liahe<l at Airtaterdara in 8 to. in 
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the origin and limite of his antborily and jurisdic- cbnt. 
tion. The French and Flemings, together witii 
other countries, openly oppose the Roman pontilf ^ ' 
on many occasions, and refuse to acknowle^e hia j ^ 
supreme and unlimited dominion in the church j 
while, on the other hand, he still continues to 
encroach upon their privileges, sometimes with 
violence and resolution, wheli he can do so witili 
impunity, at other times with circumspection and 
prudence, when vigorous measures appear danger* 
ous or unnecessary. Tlie Jesuits, who, from their 
first rise, had formed the project diminishing 
the credit and influence of all the other religious 
orders, used their wannest endeavours to share 
with theBenedictiuesandothermonasterics, which 
were richly cTidowed, a part of their opulence ; 
and their endeavours were crowned with success. 

Thus they drew upon their society the indignation 
and vengeance of the other religious communi- 
ties, and armed against it the monks of every 
other denomination ; and, in a more especial 
manner, the Benedictines and Dominicans, who . 
surpassed all its enemies in the keenness and bit- 
terness of their resentment. The rage of the 
Benedictines is animated by a painful reflection on 
the possessions of which they had been deprived ; 
while the Dominicans contend for the honour 
of their order, the privileges annexed to it, and 
the religious tenets by which it is distinguished. 

Nor are the theological colleges and seminaries 
of learning more exempt from the flame of con- 
troversy than the clerical and monastic orders ; 
on the contrary, debates concerning almost idl 
the doctrines of Christianity are multiplied in 
them beyond number, and conducted with little 
moderation. It is (rue, indeed, that all these 
«'pnte8ts are tempered and managed by the pru- 
dence and authority of the Roman ^ntiffis, in 
such a manner as to prevent their being carried to 
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-mm. an excessive height, to a length that might prove 
fatal to the church, by destroying that phantom of 
*?AnT”i! external unity that is the source of its consistence 
\,py^ as an ecclesiastical body. 1 say tempered and ma- 
naged ; for to heal entirely these divisions, and 
calm these animosities, however it may be judged 
an undertaking worthy of one who calls himself 
the Vicar of Christ,' is, nevertheless, a work be- 
yond the power, and contrary to the intention, of 
. the Eoman pontiff. 

Th« more XXXI. Besides these debates of inferior mo- 
"""^"““"mentf which made only a slight breach in the 
■iee thet tranquillity and union of the church of Rome, 
there arose, after the period in which the council 
of Rome, of Trent was assembled, controversies of much 
greater importance, which deservedly attracted 
the attention of Christians of all denominations. 
These controversies were set on foot by the Jesuits, 
and, from small beginnings, have increased gra- 
dually, and gather^ strength ; so that the dame 
they produced has been transmitted even to our 
times, and continues, at this very day, to divide 
the members of the Romish church in a manner 
that does not a little endanger its stability. While 
the Roman pontiffs foment, perhaps, instead of 
endeavouring to extinguish, the less momentous 
disputes mentioned above, they observe a differ- 
ent conduct with respect to those now under con- 
sideration. The most zealous efforts of artifice 
and authority are constantly employed to calm the 
Contending parties (since it appears impossible to 
unite and reconcile them), and to diminish the 
violence of commotion, which they can scarcely 
ever hope entirely to suppress. Their efforts 
however have hitherto been, and still continue to 
be, ineffectual. They have not been able to calm 
the agitation and vehemence with which these de- 
bates are carr^ on, nor to inspire any sentiments 
of moderation and miitutd ffnhearance into minds, 
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which are less animated by the love of truth, tl^ cent. 
by the spirit of faction. sJt h, 

XXXII. Whoever looks with attention and®,^^;",'* 
impartiality into these controversies wiU easily 
perceive, that tliere are two parties in flie 
man church, whose notions with respect both to ni classes 
doctrine and discipline are extremely different. 

The Jesuits, in general, considered as a body \jv\, church of 
maintain, with the greatest zeal and obstinacy, 
the ancient system of doctrine and manners which 
was universally adopted in the church before the 
rise of Luther, and which, though absurd and 
ill-digested, has, nevertheless, been considered as 
highly favourable to the views of Rome, and the 
grandeur of its pontiffs. These sagacious eccle- 
siastics, whose peculiar office it is to watch for 
the security and defence of the papal throne, are 
fully persuaded that the authority of the pontiffs, 
as well as the opulence, pomp, and grandeur of 
the clei^, depend entirely upon the preservation 
of the ancient forms of doctrine ; and that every 
project that tends either to remove these forma, 
or even to correct them, must be, in the highest 
degree, detrimental to what they call the interests 
of the church, and gradually bring on its ruin. 

On the other hand, there are within the pale of 
the Roman church, especially since the dawn of 
the Reformation, many pious and well-meaning 
men, whose eyes have been opened, by the perusal 
of the inspired and primitive writers, upon the 
coiTuptions and defects of the received forms of 
doctrine and discipline. Comparing the dictates 
of primitive Christianity with the vulgar system 
of popery, they have found the latter full of enor- 
mities, and have always been desirous of a Re- 

(gr [;«?] The Jesuitg are here taken in the general and col- 
lef.tive sense of tliat denomination; because there are several 
individuals of that order, whose sentiments differ from those tltat 
generally prevail in their community. 

VOL, IV, 
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CENT, formation (though indeed a partial one, according 
to their particular fancies) that thus the church 
part"! be purified from those unhappy abuses that 

have gfven rise to such fatal divisions, and still 
draw upon it the censures and reproaches of the 
heretics. 

Thenmin From thcso Opposite ways of thinking, arose 
naturally the warmest contentions and debates 
difidctiM between the Jesuits and several doctors of the 
itaM rej church of Koine. These debates may be reduced 
duced to under the six following licads : 

F*«ttubl subject of debate concerns the limits 

jwtof and extent of the power and junsdiction of the 
debit*. Roman pontiff. The Jesuits, with their numerous 
tribe of followers and dependents, all maintain, 
that the pope is infallible ; — that he is the only vi- 
sible source of that universal and unlimited power 
which Christ has granted^to the church ; — that 
all bishops and subordinate rulers derive from him 
alone the authority and jurisdiction with which 
they are invested ; — that he is not bound by any 
laws of the church, nor by any decrees of the 
councils that compose it ; — and that he alone is 
the supreme lawgiver of tliat sacred community, 
a lawgiver whose edicts and commands it is in 
the highest degree criminal to oppose or disobey. 
Such are the strange sentiments of the Jesuits j 
but they are very far from being universally adop- 
ted. For other doctors of the church of Rome 
hold, on the contrary, that the pope is liable to 
error;— 4hat his authority is inferior to that of 
a general council -that he is bound to obey the 
commands of the church, and its laws, as they 
are enacted in the councils that represent it ; — 
that these councils have a right to depose him 
from the papal chair, when he abuses, in a fla- 
grant manner, the dignity and prerogatives with 
which he is intrusted ; — and that, in consequence 
of these principles, the bishops and other inferior 
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rulers and doctors derive the authority that is an- cent. 
nexed to their respective digru'ties, not from the 
Roman pontiff, but from Christ himself. **”'"*' 

XXXIIl. The extent and prerogatives of the 
church form tlie second subject of debate. Theg^„j 
.Jesuits and their adherents stretch out its borders mbjm of 
far and vride. They comprehend within its lai’ge'**’^*' 
circuit, not only many who live separate from the 
communion of Rome [j?], but even extend the in- 
lieritanee of eternal salvation to nations that have 
not the least knowledge of the Cliristian religion, 
or of its divine Author, and consider as true mem- 
bers of the clmrch open transgressors which pro- 
fess its doctrines. But the adversaries of the 
Jesuits reduce within narrower limits the kingdom 
of Christ, and not oidy exclude from all hope of 
salvation those who are not within the pale of the 
church of Rome, but aHo those who, though they 
live within its external communion, yet dishonour 
their profession by a vicious and profligate course 
of life. The Jesuits, moreover, not to mention 
other differences of less moment, assert, that the 
church can never pronounce an erroneous or 
unjust decision, either relating to matter’s of fact, 
or points of doctnne [ ?/] ; while the advei’se party 


[,r] They werfi accuHed at Spoleto, in the year 1 653, of 
having tnaintaiued in their public inatructionfii there, the proba- 
bility of the salvation of many iieretics. See Le Cleir, BibJiotli* 
Uni vers, et I listorique, tom. xiv. p. 320. 

his distinction, with respect to the objects of infalli- 
bility« was chiefly owing to the following historical circumstance : 
Pope Innocent X. condemned five propositions, drawn from the 
famous book of Jansenius, entitled, Augustuius. This condem- 
nation occasionefi the two following questions : 1st, Whether or 
no these propositions were erroneous ? This was the question de 
jure, f. e. as the translator has rendered it, the question relating 
to doctrine. 2d, Whether or no these propositions were really 
taught hy Jansenius ? Tliis was the question de facto, i. e. rela- 
tiiigjLo the matter of fact. The church was supposed, by some, 
infalUhle only in deciding questions of the former kind. 

p2 
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CENT, declare, that, in judging of matters of fact, it is 
not secured against all possibility of erring. 

*^KT i! XXXIV. The third class of controversies that 
divides the church of Rome, comprehends the de- 
Tbe third relating to the nature, efficacy, and necessity, 

iiibjeet of of divine grace, together with those that concern 
d»b»i«. original sin, the natural power of man to obey the 
laws of God, and the nature and foundation of 
those eternal decrees that have for their object the 
salvation of men. The Dominicans, Augustins, 
and Jansenists, with several other doctors of the 
church, adopt the following propositions: That 
the impulse of divine grace cannot be opposed or 
resisted j — ^that there are no remains or purity or 
goodness in human nature since its fall ; — ^that the 
eternal decrees of God, relating to the salvation 
of men, are neither founded upon, nor attended 
with, any condition whatsoever ; — ^tbat God wills 
the salvation of all mankind ; and several other 
tenets that are connected with these. The .Jesuits 
maintain, on the contrary, that the natural domi- 
nion of sin in the human mind, and the hidden 
corruption it has produced in our internal frame, 
are less universal and dreadful than they are repre- 
sented by the doctors now mentioned y — ^that hu- 
man nature is far from being deprived of all power 
of doing good y — that the siiccours of grace are 
administered to all mankind in a measure suffi- 
cient to lead them to cteimal life and salvation ; — 
that the operations of grace offer no violence to 
the faculties and powers of nature, and therefore 
may be resisted ; — and that God from all eternity 
has appointed everlasting rewards and punish- 
ments, as portion of men in a future world, 
not by an absolute, arbitrary, and unconditional 
decree, but in consequence of that divine and un- 
limited. prescience, % which he foresaw the ac- 
tions, merits, and characters of every individual. 
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XXXV. The fourth head in this division of cent. 
the controversies that destroy the pretended unity 
of the church of Rome contains various subjects 
of debate, relative to doctrine* of morality and 
rules of practice, which it would be both tedious ^h, fourth 
and foreign fi-om our purpose to enumerate in a«tbjtc»of 
circumstantial manner; though it may not be^*****' 
improper to touch lightly the first pinnciples of 
this endless controversy fz]. 

The Jesuits and their followei’s have inculcated 
a very strange doctrine with respect to the motives 
that determine the moral conduct and actions of 
men. They represent it as a matter of perfect in- 
difference from what motives men obey the laws 
of God ; provided these laws are really obeyed ; 
and maintain, that the service of those who obey 
from the fear of punishment is as agreeable to the 
Deity, as those actions which proceed from a prin- 
ciple of love to him and to his laws. This decision 
excites the horror of the greatest part of the doc- 
tors of the Roman church, who afiirm, that no 


[ff] No author has given a more accurate, preci«e, and clear 
enumei’ation of the objections that have been made to the moral 
doctrine of the Jesuit, and the reproaches that have been cast 
on their rules of life ; and none at the same time has defended 
their cause with more art and dexterity than the eloquent and 
iugeniou.s (jrahriel Daniel (a famous member of their order), in a 
piece, entitled, Entretiens de Cleandre et d'Eudoxe. This dia- 
logue is to he found in the iirat vohime of his Opuscnies, p. 35 L 
and WBB designed as an answer to the celebrated Provincial let-» 
ter« of Pasc^, which did more real prejudice to the society of 
the Jesuits than can he well imagined, and exposed their loose 
and perfidious system of morals with the greatest fidelity and 
penq>icuity, embellished by the most exquisite strokes of humour 
and irony. Father Daniel, in the piece above-mentioned, treats 
with great acuteness the famous doctrine of probability, p. 351 ; 
the method of directing our intentions, p. 556 ; equivocation and 
mental reservation, p. 562 ; sins of ignorance oblivion, p« 
749 ; and it must be acknowleilged, dial, if the cause of 1m 
Jesuits were susceptible of defence or phnistbilitjr, it has found 
in this writer an able and dexterous chi^pion. 
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acts of obedience, that do not proceed from the 
lore of God, can be acceptable to that pare and 
holy Being. Nor is the doctrine of the Jesuits 
only changeable with the cornipt tenets already 
mentioned. They maintain farther, that a man 
never sins, properly speaking, but when he trans- 
gresseth a divine law, which is fully known to him, 
which is present to his mind, while he acts, and of 
which he understands the true meaning and intent. 
And they conclude from hence, that, in strict 
justice, the conduct of that transgressor cannot be 
looked upon as criminal, who is either ignorant 
of the law, or is in doubt about its true significa- 
tion, or loses sight of it, through forgetfulness, at 
the time that he violates it. From these proposi- 
tions they deduce the famous doctrine of proba- 
bility and philosophical sin, that have cast an eter- 
nal reproach upon the schools of the Jesuits [«]. 
Their adveraaries behold these pernicious tenets 
with the utmost abhorrence, and assert that neither 
ignorance, nor forgetfulness of the law, nor the 
doubts that may be entertained with respect to its 
signification, will be admitted as sufficient to jus- 
tify transgressors before the tribunal of God. This 
contest about the main and fundamental points 
of morality, has given rise to a great variety of 


' The doctrine of probability coneUto in this : ‘ That 
au opinion or precept may be followed with a good conHcience, 
when it ie inculcated by four, or three, or two, nay even by one 
doctor of any considerable reputation, even though it be contrary 
to the judgment of him that follows it, and even of him that re- 
commends it/ This doctnne rendered tlie Jesuits capable of 
accommodating themselves to all the different passions of men, 
and to persons of all tempers end characters, from the most au- 
stere to the most licentious. Philosophical sin (according to the 
Jesuits" doctrine) is an action, or course of actions, that is repug- 
nant to the dictates of reason, and yet not offensive to the Deity, 
See a fullei^ account of these two odious doctrines in the follmiving 
pan of this work, Cent. XVIt. Sect. 11. Part I. Chap. I, Sect. 
XXXV. and in the author s and tianslator^s notes. 
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debates concerning the duties wc owe to our cent. 
neighbour, and ourselves ; and jjroduced two sects j 

of moral doctors, whose animosities and divisions ’ 

have miserably rent the <dmrch of Eome in all 
parts of the world, and involved it in the greatest 
jrerplexities. 

XXXVI. The administration of the sacraments, tb* fifth 
especially thoseof penance and tlieeucharist, forms 
the fifth subject of controversy in the church of 
Rome. The Jesuits and many other doctors are 
of opinion, that the salutary effects of the sacra* 
ments are produced by their intrinsic virtue and 
immediate operation [5] upon the mind at the time 
they are administered, and that consequently it 
requires but little preparation to receive them to 
edification and comfort ; nor do they think that 
God requires a mind adorned with inward purity, 
and a heart animated with divine love, in order to 
the obtaining of the ends and purposes of these 
religious institutions. And hence it is, that ac- 
cording to their doctrine, the priests are empow- 
ered to give immediate absolution to all such as 
confess their transgressions and crimes, and after- 
wards to admit them to the use of the sacraments. 

But such sentiments are rejected with indignation 
by all those of the Romish communion who have 
the progress of vital and practical religion truly at 


[6] Tliis is the only expression that ocenrred to the 
translator, as proper to render the true sense of that phrase of 
the scholastic divines, wlio say, that the sacraments produce their 
effect opere operata. The Jesuits and Dominicans maintain that 
die sacraments Iwve in themselves an instrumental and efficient 
power, by virtue of which they work in tlie soul (independently 
on its previous preparation or propensities) a disposition to receive 
the divine grace ; and diis is what is cOnunonly called the <ym» 
operaOm of the satasments. Thus, according to their doctrine, 
neither knowledge, wisdom, humility, &idi, nor devotion, an 
neceeswy to the efficacy of the sacraments, whose yictoiioiis 
energy nothing but a mortal sin c«i resist. ^ Dr. Courrayer's 
Translation of Paul Sarpi’s History the Councd of Trent, tom. 
lirr. ii. p. 423, 424. edit. Amsterdam. ^ 
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CilPNT. heart. These iook upon it as tiie duty of the 
clergy to use the greatest diligence and assiduity 
” in examining the dharacters, tempers, and actions 
t j 'j of those who demand absolution and the use of 
the sacraments, before they grant their requests ; 
since, in their sense of tilings, the real benefits of 
these institutions can extend to those only whose 
hearts are carefully purged from the corruptions 
of iniquity, and filled with that divine love that 
casteth out fear. Hence arose that famous dispute 
in the church of Rome, concerning a frequent ap- 
proach to the holy communion, which was carried 
on with such warmth in the last century, between 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists, with Amauld [c] at 
the head of the latter, and has been renewed in 
our times by the Jesuit Pichon, who thereby in- 
curred the indignation of the greatest part of the 
French bishops [<f]. The frequent celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper is one of the main duties which 
the .Jesuits recommended with peculiar earnestness 
to those who are under their spiritual direction, 
representing it as the most certain and infallible 
method of appeasing the Deity, and obttuning from 
him the entire remission of their sins and trans- 
gressions. This manner of proceeding the Jan- 
senists censure with their usual severity ; and it is 
also condemned by many other learned and pious 
doctors of the Romish communion, who reject 
that intrinsic virtue and efficient operation that is 
attributed to the sacraments, and wisely maintain 
that tlie receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper can be profitable to those only whose 
minds are prepared by faith, repentance, and the 
love of God, for that solemn service. 

{^c3 Arnauld publislmd, on tliis occasion, hmimous book con- 
cerning the practice of communicating frequently. The French 
title i», < Trwt6 de la frequente Comiiiumpn.* 

See Jouma] Uniirersel, tom. Jtiii. p. 14B* tom. xv. p* 363. 
lorn. xvL p. 1 24, 
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XXXVII. The sixth and last controversy turns cent. 
upon the proper method of instructing Gliristians 
in the truths and precepts of reljgion. One part 
of the Romish doctors, who have the pr^ress of sjpyiw,/ 
religion truly at heart, look upon it as expedient The «*th 
and even necessary, to sow the seeds of divine 
truth in the mind, in the tender and flexible state '**'**‘** 
of infancy, when it is most susceptible of good im- 
pressions, and to give it by degrees, according to 
the measure of its capacity, a full and accurate 
knowledge of the doctrines and duties of religion. 

Others, who have a greater zeal for the interests 
of the church than the improvement of its mem- 
bers, recommend a devout ignorance to such as 
submit to their direction, and think a Christian 
sufficiently instructed when he has learned to yield 
a blind and unlimited obedience to the orders of 
the chm'ch. The former are of opinion, that 
nothing can be so profitable and instructive to 
Christians as the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and consequently judge it highly expedient that 
they should be translated into the vulgar tongue of 
each country. The latter exclude the people from 
the satisfaction of consulting the sacred oracles of 
truth, and look upon all vernacular translations of 
the Bible as dangerous, and even of a pernicious 
tendency. They accordingly maintain, that it 
ought only to be published in a learned language, 
to prevent its instructions from becoming familiar 
to the multitude. The former compose pious and 
instructive books to nourish a spirit of devotion 
in the minds of Christians, to enlighten their igno- 
rance, and dispei their errors ; they illustrate and 
explain the public prayers and the solemn acts of 
religion in the language of the people, and exhort 
all, who attend to their instructions, to peiuse 
constantly these pious productions, in order to 
improve their knowledge, purify their affections, 
and to learn the method of worshipping the Deity 
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in a rational and acceptable manner. All this, 
however, is highly displeasing to the latter kind 
of doctors, who are always apprehensive, that the 
blind obedience and implicit submission of the 
people will diminish in proportion as their views 
are enlai^ed, and their knowledge increased [ej. 
i1ic di«- XXXVUI. All the controversies that have 
been here mentioned did not break out at the 
;aiu> con- Same time. The disputes concerning divine 
f^r&c the natural power of man to perform good 

actions, original sin, and predestination, which 


[c] The account here given of the more momentous coritro- 
veiTsies that divide the church of Rome may bo confirmed, illus- 
trated, and enlarged, by consulting a multitude of books published 
in the last and prasont centuries, especially in France and 
Flanders, by Jansenists, Dominicans, Jesuits, and others. All 
the productions in which the doctrine and precepts of the Jesuits, 
and the other creatures of the Roman pontiff, are opposed and 
refuted, are enumerated by Dominick (-olonia, a French Jesuit, 
in a work published, in 1735, under the following title: Riblio- 
theqiic Jansoniste, ou Catalogue Alphabetiquc des principaux 
Lines Jansmiistes, ou su-spects de Jaiisenisme, avec des Notes 
critiques. This writer is led into many absurdities by his extra- 
vagant attachment to the Roman pontiff’, and to the cause and 
tenets of his order. His book, however, is of use in pointing 
out the various controversies that perplex and divide the church 
of Rome. It was condeinneil by the late Pope Benedict XIV. 
hut was, nevertheless, republished in a new form, with some 
change in the title, and additions, that swelled it from one octavo 
volume to four of the same size. This new edition appeared at 
Antwerp in the year 1752, under the following title: Diction- 
noire des Livres Jansentstes, ou qui favorisent le Jansenisnie, a 
Anvers chez J. B. Verdiissen. And it must be acknowledged, 
that it is extremely useful in showing the intestine divisions of 
the church, the particular contests that divide its doctors, the 
religious tenets of the Jesuits, and the numerous pnxhictions 
that relate to the six heads of controversy here mentioned. It 
must he observed, at the same time, that this work abounds with 
the most malignant invcH^tives against many persons of eminent 
learning and piety, and wiUi the most notorious instances of 
partiality and injustice 

^ See s psrdcobir account of this learned and scandalous work in the 
first and second volumes of the Bibltotheque dc« Science* et dcs Beaux 
Artsiy printed ai the Hague. 
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have been ranged under tiie Uiird class, war© pub- cent. 
licly carried on in the century df which w© are 
now writing. Th© othens were conddctcd with i.* 
more secrecy and reserve, and did not com© 
forth to public view before the following s^. 

Nor will this appear at all surprising to those who 
consider that the controversies concerning grace 
and free-will, which had been set in motion by 
Luther, were neither accurately examined, nor 
peremptorily decided in the church of Rome, but 
were rather artfully suspended and hushed into 
silence. The sentiments of Luther were indeed 
condemned ; but no fixed and perspicuotis rule of 
faith, with respect to these disputed points, was 
substituted in their place. The decisions of St. 
Augustin were solemnly approved; but the 
diflfereucc between these decisions and the senti- 
ments of Luther was never clearly explained. 

The first rise of this fatal controvei’sy was owing 
to the zeal of Michael Baius, a doctor in the 
university of Louvain, equally remarkable on atv 
count of the warmth of his piety and the extent 
of his learning. This eminent divine, like the 
other followers of Augustin, had an invincible 
avei*sion to that coutcntittus, subtile, and intricate 
manner of teaching theology, that had long pre- 
vailed in the schools ; and under the auspicious 
name of that famous prelate, who was his darling 
guide, he had the courage or temerity to condemn 
and censure, in an open and public manner, the 
tenets commonly received in the church of Rome, 
in relation to the natural powers of man, and the 
merit of good vvorks. This bold step drew upon 
Baius the indication of some of his academical 
colleagues, and the heavy censures of several 
Franciscan monks. Whether the Jesuits imme- 
diately joined in this opposition, and may be 
reckoned among the first accusers of Baius, is a 
matter unknown, or, at most uncertain ; hxii it 
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CENT, is unquestionably evident and certain, that, even 
at the rise of this controversy, they abhorred the 
^^nr"i! tenets of Baius, which he had taken 

-J j from Augustin, and adopted as his own. In the 
year 1567, this doctor was accused at the court 
of Rome, and seventy-six propositions, drawn from 
his writings, were condemned by Pope Pius V. 
in a circular letter expressly composed for that 
purpose. This condemnation, however, was is- 
sued out in an artful aud insidious manner, with- 
out any mention being made of the name of the 
author ; for the latal consequences that had arisen 
from the i*a.sh and inconsiderate measures em- 
ployed by the court of Rome against Luther 
were too fresh in the remembrance of the prudent 
pontiff to permit his falling into new blunders of 
the same nature. Tlie thunder of excommunica- 
tion was therefore suppressed by the dictates of 
prudence, and the persoij and functions of Baius 
were spared, while his tenets were censured. 
About thirteen years after this transaction, Gre- 
gory XIII. complied so far with the importunate 
solicitations of a .Jesuit, named Tolet, as to re- 
inforce the sentence of Pius V. by a new con- 
demnation of the opinions of the Flemish doctor. 
Baius submitted to this new sentence, either from 
an apprehension that it would be followed by 
severer proceedings in case of resistance, or, 
which is more probable, on account of the ambi- 
guity that reined in the papal edict, and the 
vc^ue and confused manner in which the ob- 
noxious propositions were therein expressed. But 
his example, in this respect, was not followed by 
the other doctors who had formed their theolo- 
gical system upon that of Augustin {[/3 ; and, 

[/] See, for an account of the disputes relating to Baius, 
the works of that author, published in 4(to, at Cologn, in 1696, 
pprtinilarly the second part, or appendix, entitled, Baiana, aeu 
&ripta, <|u» controversias 8(«ectBnt occasionc seuteutiarum Bail 
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even at this day, many divines of the Romish cent. 
communion, and pfu'ticularly the .Tausenists, de- 
dare openly that Baius was unjustly treated, and ‘ 

that the two edicts of Pius and Gregoiy, men- v 

tioned above, are absolutely destitute of all autho- 
rity, and have never been received as laws of the 
church r^]. 

XXXiX. Be that as it may, it is at least cer- coniMi* 
tain, that the doctrine of Augustin, with respect 
to the nature and operations of divine giTice, lost LeMiu«. 
none of its credit in consequence of these edicts, ***“'* 
but was embraced and propagated, with the same 
zeal, as fonnerly, throughout all the Belgi<j pro- 
vinces, and more especially in the two flourishing 
universities of Louvain and Douay. This ajmeared 
very soon after, when two Jesuits, named Lessius 
and Hamelius, ventured to represent the doctrine 
of predestination in a manner different from that 
in which it appears in the writings of Augustin ; 
for the sentiments of these Jesuits were publicly 
condemned by tlie doctors of Louvain in the year 
1.587, and by those of Douay the year following. 

The bishops of the Low Countries were disposed 
to follow the example of these two tmiversities, 
and had already deliberated about assembling a 
provincial council for this purjmse, when the 
Roman pontiff Sixtus V. suspended the pro- 
ceedings by the interposition of his authority, and 
declared, that the cognizance and decision of reli- 
gious controversies belonged only to the vicar of 
Christ, residing at Rome. But this cunning vicar. 


exortas. Bayle *8 Diction, at the article Baius, In which there b 
an ample and circumstantial account of these* disputes. Du Pin, 
BihUotheque des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, tom. xvi. p, 144. 
Histoire de la Conipagnio de Jesus, tom. iii. p. IGl. 

[^ 9 ] This is demonstrated fully by an anonymous writer, in a 
piece entitled, Dissertation sur les Bulles eontre Baius, ou Ion 
montre qii elles ne sont pas recues par VEglise, and published in 
two volumes 8 vo, at Utrecht, in the year 1737. 
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CENT, whose sagacity, prudence, and knowledge of men 
XVI. and things, never failed him in transactions of this 
nature, wisely avoided making use of the privilege 
V j -^ '7 he claimed with such confidence, that he might 
not inflame the divisions and animosities that were 
already subsisting. And, accordingly, in the year 
1.588, this Contest was finished, and the storm laid 
in such a manner, as that the contending parties 
were left in the quiet possession of their respective 
opinions; and solemnly prohibited from disputing, 
either in public or in private, upon the intricate 
points that bad excited their divisions. Had the 
succeeding pontiffs, instead of assuming the cha- 
racter bf judges in this ambiguous and diflflcult con- 
troy<|t^* imitoted the prudence ^o^ and 

inipnMi who re- 

|he^^ d^^ eonc^ing divine 
grace, the tranquillity and Unity of the church of 
Rome would not have been interrupted by such vi o- 
lent divisions as rage at present in its bosom [A]. 

, Th« con. XL. The Roman church had scarcely perceived 

fruits of that calm, which the prudence of 
Moiiniits. Siictus had restored, by suppressing, instead of 
deciding the late controversies, when new com- 
motions, of the same nature, but of a much more 
terrible aspect, arose to disturb its tranquillity. 
These were occasioned by Lewis Molina [*], a 

See Apdlogie Histdrique des deux Censures de Louviain 
et de Douay, par M» Gery, 4688, in 8voo , The Ikmous Pasquer 
Quenel the author of this apology, if we may give credit to 
the writer of a hook entitled, Catechisme Historique et Dogma- 
tique 8ur lea Cdht^tations de I’Eglise, tom* i. p. IO 4 . an 
account of this controversy in a piece entitled, Memdires pour 
servir a THistoire des Controverses dans' TEglise Romaine sur 
la Prede^ination et sur la Grace. This curious piece is to be 
found in the foui*teenth tome of Le Clerc’s Bibliotbeque Univer- 
selle Historique. ^ ; 

[f] From this Spanish doctor's name proceeded the well-known 
denomination of MoHnists, by which those Roman Catholics are 
distinguished, who seem to incline to the doctrines of grace and 
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Spanish Jesuit, professor of divinity in the univer- cent. 
sity of Ebora, in Portugal, who, in the year 1588, 
published a book to show that the operations of di- ,/ 
vine grace were entirely consistent with the free- -* 
dom of human will \_k\ and who introduced anew 
kind of hypothesis, to remove the difficulties at- 
tending the doctrines of predestination and liberty, 
and to reconcile the jarring opinions of Augusti- 
nians, Thomists, Semi-Pelagians, and other con- 
tentious divines This attempt of the subtile 
Spanish doctor was so offensive to the Dominicans, 
wno followed St. Thomas as their theological 
guide, that they sounded, throughout the whole 
kingdom of Spain, the alarm of heresy, and ac- 
cused the Jesuits of endeavouring to renew the 
errors of Pela^us. This alarm was followed by 
great commotions, and all things seemed to prog- 
nosticate a general flame, when Clement Ylll. in 


free* will, that are niAiiitained in oppoaitiafi to tUoae of Augustine. 
Mmiv, however, who differ widely from the sentimenta of Molina, 
are unjustly ranked in the class of Molinists. 

[^3 The title of this famous book is as follows : Liberi Arbi- 
trii Concordia cum Gratim donis, divina prtescientia, providentia, 
pruMlestinatione, et reprobatiotie, auctore Lud. Molina. This 
hook was first puhlished at Lisbon, in folio, in the year 1588. 
Afterwards, with atlditions, and in 4to, at Antwerp, Lyons, 
Venice?, and other places, in 1595. A third edition, still farther 
aii§pnented, was published at Antwaqj in 1609. 

I^gr [/] Molina affirmed, that the decree of predestinatton to 
eternal glory was founded upon a previous know}e<!ge and con- 
sideration of the merits of the elect t that the grace, from whose 
operation these merits are derived, is not efhcacious by its own 
intrinsic power only, hut also by the consent of our own will, 
and because it is administered in those circumstances in which 
the Deity, hy that branch of bis knowledge which is called 
Scientia Media, foresees that It will be efhcacious. Tlie kinit 
of prescience denominated in the schools Scientia Media, is that 
foreknoivledge of future contthgents, tbat.arises from an acquaint- 
ance with the nature and faculties of rational beings, of the cir- 
cumstances in which they shall be placed, of the objects that 
shalf be presented to diem, and of the induence tiiat these cir- 
cumstances and objects must hare on their actions. 
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CBNT. the year 1594, imposed silence on the contending 
parties, promising that he himself would examine 
*“^‘”‘with care and diligence every thing relating to 
Vj this new debate, in order to decide it in such a 
manner as might tend to promote the cause of 
truth and the peace of the church. 

The con. XLI. The pontiff was persuaded that these 
of*Aidfc" g®ntle remedies would soon remove the disease, 
and that, through length of time, these heats and 
animosities would undoubtedly subside. But the 
event was far from being answerable to such 
pleasing hopes. The Dominicans, who had long 
fostered a deep-rooted and invisible hatred against 
the Jesuits, having now a favourable oppor- 
tunity of venting their indignation, exhausted 
their furious zeal against the doctiine of Molina, 
notwithstanding the pacific oi’ders of the papal 
edict. They fatigued incessantly the Spanish 
monarch, Philip IT. and the Roman pontiff, 
Clement VIII. with their impoitunate clamours, 
until at length the latter found himself under a 
necessity of assembling at Rome a sort of council 
for the decision of this controversy. And thus 
commenced, about the beginning of the year 
1598, those famous deliWrations concerning the 
contests of the Jesuits and Dominicans, which 
were held in what was called the Congregation de 
Auxiliis, or of Aids. This congregation was so 
denominated on account of the principal point in 
debate, which was the efficacy of the aids and 
succours of divine grace, and its consultations 
were directed by Lewis Madrusi, bishop of Trent, 
and one of the collie of cardinals, who sat as 
president in this assembly, which was compos- 
ed besides of three bishops and seven diAnnes 
chosen out of so many different orders. The re- 
maining part of this century was wholly employed 
by these spiritual judges in hearing and weighing 
the arguments alleged in favour of their respective 
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opinions by the contending parties [m]. The Dev 
miuicans mainteuned, \rith the greatest obstinaey^ 
the doctrine of their patron St. Thomas, as alone 
conformable to truth. The Jesuits, on the other 
hand, though they did nof adopt the religious 
tenets of Molina, thought the honour of their 
order concerned in this controversy, on account 
of the opposition so publicly made to one of its 
members, and consequently used their utmost 
endeavours to have the Spanish doctor acquitted 
of the chaise of Pelagianism, and declared free 
from any eiTors of moment. In this they acted 
according to the true Monastic spirit, which 


fw] The history and transactions of this congi'egation are 
related and illustrated by several \mter» of dilferent complex- 
ions^ by Jesuits, Dominicans, and Jansenists. Hyacinth 8orn, 
a Domimean, published, under the fei^ncKi name of Aup’ustin le 
Blanc, in the year 1700, at I.d)uvain, a work entitled, “ Historia 
Coiij^regatioiium de auxiliis (Imtiee dtrinae which was answered 
hy another history of these debates, composed by Liv. de Meyer, 
a Jesuit, who assumed the name of Tlieod. Eleutherius, in order 
to lie cxmcealed from public view, and whose book is entitle'd, 
“ Historia Controrersiarum de Grattte divtna* auxiliis/’ The 
Dominicans also published the Acta Congregationum €*t Disputa- 
tionum, qute coram C/lement VIII. et Paulo V. de auxtiiis divinsa 
Gratiae sunt celebrataj, a work composed by Thomas de Lemos, 
a subtile monk of tbeir order, who, in this very congregation, bad 
defended with great applause the glory of St. Thomas against the 
Jesuits.— Amidst these jairing account^ a man roust be endowed 
with a supernatural sagacity to come at the truth. For acts are 
opposed to acts, testimony to testimony, and naiTatiou to narra- 
tion. It is therefore as yet a matter of doubt, which the court of 
Rome favoured most on this occasion, the Jesuits or the Domi- 
nicans, and which of these two parties defended tbeir cause with 
the roost dexterity and success. There is also a history of these 
debates written in French, which was puhlishe<l, in 8vo, at 
Louvain, in the year 170^, under the following title : Histoire 
de Congregations de Auxiliis, par un Docteur de la FaeiiH4 de 
Theplogle de Paris. This historian, Abougb he be neither dee* 
titute of learning nor elegance, bei^ nevertheless a darning 
Jansenist, discCvers throughout his enrotty agiurtst the Jesuits, 
anti relates all things in a manner tliat hiToui*s the cause of the 
Dominicans. 
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leaiBe8ofa<3«tdl^%'ei^^«ffirGffilft1^ 
fered to anjT'dfli WeaibW^*^ m Uq^ been 

,’• cast tipott (M>niiiiQiU<7» and to tudiDUdo, 

4.^ \ ‘j at all adaesito]!^ tbe eanse of aw^ladividoal 
inook, ai if Ib^ tfitereats of tbe sooiefy were in- 
volved in It. 

Rimiid XLII. Ifititwiiltttanding the zealotia attempts 

*"*™®'*that nKere made, hy several persons of eminent 
piety, to restore tbe institutions of public worship 
to their primitive simplicity, tbe multitude of 
vain and useless ceremonies still remained in the 
church ; nor did the pontiffe judge it proper to 
diminish that pomp and show, that gave the mi- 
nisters of religion a great, though ill-acquired, 
influence on the minds of the people. Besides 
these ceremonies, many popular customs and in- 
ventions, which were multiplied hy Ihe clergy, 
and were either entirely absurd or grossly supersti- 
tious, called loudly for redress ; and, indeed, the 
council of Trent seemed disposed to correct these 
abuses, and prevent their farther growth. But 
this good design was never carried into execu- 
tion $ it was abandoned, either through the cor- 
rupt prudence of the pope and clergy, who looked 
upon every check given to superstition as an 
attempt to diminish their authority, or through 
their criminal negligence about every thing that 
tended to promote the true interests of religion. 
Hence it happens, that in those countries where 
there are few protestants, and consequently where 
the church of Rmne is in no danger of losing its 
orei^t and influence from the proximity and at- 
tempts of these pretended heretics, superstition 
reigns with unlimited extravagance and absurdity. 
Such is the case in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
where the feeble glimmerings of Christianity, that 
yet remain, are overwhelmed and obscured by an 
enormous multitude of ridiculous ceremonies, and 
absurd, flintastic, and unaccountable rites; so 
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that a person who arrim l^aii}' (^Mtlii(*ijlip|||MI# <wmt. 
after baving paned other na&mmMimm 

tfafo Romish eooitannioii# is immediatf|f 
with the change, and thiides himself 
into the thickest dimness, into the most gbatimf' 
retreats of superstition [n]. Nor, indew, *i» 
even those countries, whom the n^hbourhood vS 
the protestants, and a more ftee and liberal tolti 
of mind have rendered somewhat less absurd, en* 
tirely exempt from the dominion of superstition, 
and the solemn fooleries that always attend it ; 
for the religion of Rome, in its best form, and in 
those places where its external worship is the least 
shocking, is certainly loaded with riles and ob- 
servances that are highly offensive to sound reason. 

If, from this general view of things, we descend 
to a more circumstantial consideratiou of the in- 
numerable abuses that are established in the disci- 
pline of that church ; if we attend to the pious, 
or rather impious, frauds which are imposed, 
with impunity, upon the deluded multitude, in 
many places -, if we pass in review the corruption 
of the clergy, the ignorance of the people, the 
devout farces that are acted in the ceremoni(»8 of 
public* worship, and the insipid jargon and trifling 
rhetoric that prevail in the discourses of the 
Roman Catholic preachers ; if we weigh all these 
things maturely, we shall find, Jihat they have 


[n] It i» well known that the French, who trarcl into Italy, 
employ the whole force of their wit and raillery in rendering ri* 
diculoiis the monstrous superstition of the Italians* 'fbe Italians, 
in their turn, look upon the French that visit their country as to* 
tally destitute of all principles of religion* This is evidently the 
case, as we learn from the testimony of many writers, and par* 
ticularly from that of Fathm* Labatt in his Voyages en Italf# et en 
Espagne. This agreeable Dominican lets no opportunity escape 
of censuring and exposing the superstition of the Spanii^ 
Italians ; nor does he pretend to deny that his countrymei^ and 
even he liimself^ passetl for impious libertines in the optnion of 
these bigots. 

a8 
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CENT. little re^rd to impartiality and truth, who pre- 
tend that, since the connoil of Trent, the religion 
*??Il”/'and wor^p of the Boman church have been 
evei 7 wherf corrected and amended. 


CHAPTER II. 

The History qf the Cheek and Eastern Churches. 

ThoMrtwn' I. The society of Christians, that goes under 
general denomination <rf the eastern church, 
into tbne is dispersed throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
broochot. divided into three distinct commu- 

nities. The first is, that of the Greek Christians, 
who anee, in all points of doctrine and worship, 
with we patriarch residing at Constantinople, 
and reject llie pretended supremacy of the Ro- 
man pontiff. The second comprehends those 
Christians who differ equally from the Roman 

{ )ontiff and the Grecian patriarch, in their re- 
igious opinions and institutions, and who live 
under the government of their own bishops and 
rulers. The third is composed of those who are 
subject to the see of Rome. 

Thi otctk IL That society of Christians, that lives in re- 
^T'j^jJ^UgiouB communion with the patriarch of Constan- 
1^, tinople, is, properly speaking, the Greek, though 
it assumes likewise the title of the eastern church. 
This society is subdivided into two branches, of 
which the one acknowledges the supreme authority 
I and jurisdiction of the bishop of ^nstantinople ; 
while the otjbier, though joined in communion of 
doctrine and worship with that prelate, yet obsti- 
nately refuses to receive bis legates, or to obey his 
edicts and is governed ny its own laws and insti- 
tutions, under the jurisdiction of spiritual rulenj, 
who are independent on all foreign authority. 
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HI. That part of the Greek church whi<^ ao- cent. 
knowledges the jurisdiction of the bishc^ of Con- 
stantinople is divided, as in the early s^es of ' 
Christianity, into four laige districts or provinces, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru.i,u„^, 
salein, over every one of which a bishop presides •»<« f*rt 
with the title of patriarch, whom the inferior 
bishops and monastic orders unanimously respectmh or 
as tlieir common father. But the supreme chief ^, ^*°*** 
of all these patriarchs, bishops, and abbots, and, 
generally speaking, of the whole church, is the 
patriarch of Constantinople. This prelate, has 
the privilege of nominating the other patriarchs, 
though that dignity still continues elective, and of 
approving the election that is made ; nor is there 
any thing of moment undertaken or transacted in 
the church without his express permission, or his 
especial order. It is true indeeu, that, in the pre- 
sent decayed state of the Greek churches, whose 
revenues are so small, and whose former opulence 
is reduced almost to nothing, their spiritual rulers 
enjoy little more than the splendid title of patri- 
archs, without being in a condition to extend their 
fame, or promote their cause, by*%ny undertaking 
of signal importance. 

IV. The spiritual jurisdiction and dominion apd a si. 
of the patriarch of Constantinople are very ex-fc^?*^J* 
tensive, conmrehending a considerable part of 
Greece, the Crecian Isles, WaUaehia, Moldavia, 
and several of the European and Asiatic pro-«®»«>«d. 
vinces that are subject to the Turic. The patri- 
arch of Alexandria resides generally at Cairo, and 
exercises his spiritual authority in Egypt, Kubia, 

Libya, and part of Arabia \p]. Damascus is the 

[o3 For an account of the patriardiate of Alesraodrtm and iho 
variouiji prelates who have filled that see, it will he proper to con* 
suit Sollerii Commentar. do Patriardiis Aleaandrinb, which is 
prefixed to the fifih volume of the Aeta Sinetorum, Mensis Junii ; 
as also tiie Orieiis Cbristianus of Le Quien, torn* il* p. 329. The 
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principal resideiMip Qf4lua 
whose jutiyiMiob’^toDds to Meso^taftiia, Syria, 
*K»t ” Cilicia, and otfeer ^r©vlnce& r|>3, wlnle the pa- 
v ^^ —j triarch of jTerilsalain comprehend within the 
bounds oiE l»is ^pontificate, Palestine, Syria [g], 
Arabia, , the country beyond Jordan, Cana in 
GalUeey and Mount Sion [r]. ‘ The episcopal 

nature of tbeir dfikie, the extent of their authority, and the man- 
ner of d^eir creation, are efCOUralely described by Eus. Eenaudot^ 
in his Dissertatio de Patriarcha Alexandrine, which is published 
in the first volume of his Liturgjss Orientaleil, p. 365. The 
Grecian patriarch has^ at this day, no bishops under his jurisdic- 
tion ; the Chorepised]^ or rural bishops alone ai^e subject to his 
authority. All ^e bishops acknowledge as their chief the patri- 
arch of the Monophysites, who is, in effect, the patriarch of 
Alexandria. 

[p] The Jesuits have prefixed a particular and learned account 
of the patriarchs of Antioch to the fifth volume of the Acta SS. 
Mensis Julii, in which, however, there are some omissions and 
defects. Add to this the account that is given of the district or 
diocese of the patriarch of Antioch, by Mich. Le Quien, in his 
Oriens Christiauus, tom. ii. p. 670, and by BJasius Tertius, in his 
Siria Sacra, ou Descrittione Historico-Geografica del]e due Chi- 
ese Patriarcbali, Antiochia et Gierusalemme, published in folio 
at Rome, in the year 1695. There are three bishops in Syria, 
which claim the titlc^and dignity of patriarch of Antiocli. The 
first is the bishop of the Melehites, a name given to the Christians 
in Syria, who follow the doctrine, institutions, and worship of the 
Greek church ; the second is the spiritual guide of the Syrian 
Monophysites ; and the tliird is the chief of the Maronites, who 
hold communion with the church of Rome, This last bishop 
pretends to be the true and lawful patriarch of Antioch, and is 
ackliowledged as eueh, or at least receives this denomination from 
the Roman pontiff. And yet it is certain, that the pope creates 
at Rome a patriarch of Antioch of his own choice : so that the 
see of Antioch has, at this day, four patriarchs, one from the 
Greeks, two firom the Syrians, and one created at Rome, who is 
patmn^ m pafiUms, i. e. titular 'patriarch, according to the sig- 
nification of that usual phrase. 

iCgr Syria is here erroneously placed in the patriai’chate of 
Jerusalem, as it evidently belongs to that of Antioch, in which 
also Dr. Mosheim places it in the preceding sentence. 

[r j Bias. Tertii Sirta Sacra, Hh. ii. 165. D. Papebroehii 
Comment, de Patriarch. Hierosolym. tom. iii. Actor. Sanct. 
Mens. MAU.--.Le Quien, Oriens. Christ, tom. iii. p. 102. 
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dom^BiocHi qf tba^ three ralriaitdis ate iaSfseii ex- cent. 
tremety peer Mid inciMU^^ble.; for the 
phjrsites nave fong woce asaqmed the mtriar^dl t/ 
seats of Alexandna and Antioch, ana have ^ 
prived the Greek churches of the greatest part of 
their members in all those places tvhere they have 
gmned an ascendant. And as Jerusalem is the 
resort of Christians of every sect, who have their 
respective bishops and rulers, the jurisdiction of 
the Grecian patriarch is consequently confined 
there within narrow limits. 

V. The right of electing the patriarch of Coh-hm p«ii. 
stantinople is, at this day, vested in the twelve 
bishops who reside nearest that lamous capital ; 
but the right of confirming this election, and of 
enabling the new chosen patriarch to exercise his 
spiritual functions, belong only to the Turi(igh 
emperor. This institution, however, if it is not 
entirely overturned, is nevertheless, on many oc- 
casions, prostituted in a shameful manner by the 
con-uption and avarice of the reigning ministers. 

Thus it happens, that many bishops, inflamed 
with the ambitious lust of power and pre-emi- 
nence, purchase by money what they emmot ob- 
tain by merit; and seeing themselves excluded 
from the patriarchal dignity by the suffrages of 
their brethren, find an open and ready way to it 
by the mercenary services of men in power. Nay, 
what is yet more deplorable has frequents hap- 
pened ; even that prelates, who have been ehosen 
in the lawful way to this eminent office, have been 
deposed, in order to make way for others, whose 
only pretensions were amlntion and bribery. And 
indeed, generally spedking, he is looked opem 
by the Turkish viziers as the most qualified ibr the 
office td* patriarch, who surpasses his competitors 
in the number and value of the presents he ero- 
'ploys on that occasion. It is toue, some accounts 
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qp»T. 

Greek ghis 

■S«<r X.' 

Qastiqii«^ ftiflder smd 
more iketr 

doinlii^«#*iip|ii^^^ and x%M« tibmi U>ey 

did 9^ fe]. I 

Thejftiw^t of mo itdtriancli amotag u pooj^e 
diepirIM )^>op{itesi»«m, and «ii»k» tlurougo thmr 
extreme Igbovaoo^ in the ‘gi:oate8t superetition* 
must.imdouhtedly be revy oonsideralde >a»d m:- 
temive ; and euoii, indeed, it ie. Ite extent, how- 
ever, is not eiKtirelf owing to the causes now 
mentioned# but to otiben that give no small 
weight and luatae to the patriarchal dignity. For 
this prelate does not only call councils by his own 
authority, in order to decide, by their assistance, 
the controversies that arise, and to make use 
of their prudcmt advice and wise deliberations in 
directing the aflhirs of the dhurch; his pre- 
rogatives go yet iarther, and, 1^ the special per- 
mission of the miperor, he administers justice and 
takes (x^nisance of civil causes among the mem- 
bers of bis communion. His influence is main- 
tained, on the one hand, by the authority of the 
Turkish monarch, and, on the other, by his right 
of excommunicating the disobedient members of 
the Greek church. This right gives the patriarchs 
a singular dcgi'ee of influence and authority, as 
nothing has a more terrifying aspect to that 
people than a sentence of excommunication, which 
they reckon among the greatest and most tranen- 
dous evils. The revenue of this prelate is drawn 
particularly from the churches mat are subject 
to Itis jurisdiorion ; and its produce varies ac- 
cording to the state and ciroumstanoes of the 


a l-e Quicn, ibW. loni. i. p. 145. — Etunw, Beschieibungder 
iiM'Vn Christen in der Turekey, p. 54. 
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G^ek C%riitiail8, whose Is to csnt. 

!I5i 8 decree of tiNo 

first genoNdooimdbrl^ odknowleiii^^^W SpiyW 
tlie Greeks M the rate of thdrfiiith. ltl»TOo«|*oCtiMaMs 
however) as a roaxiin estdukbed belong ciMtee^M^ 
that no private person hs« a ri^to explain) fi>r j2|!!! l 
himself or otherS) either the dt^arations of s(»4]». 
torO) or the decisions of these ooOfeicils ; and that 
the patriarch, with his brethren, are alone autho* 
risen to consult these oracles, and to declare their 
meaning. And, accordingly, the dedarations of 
this prelate are looked upon as saored and iu&l* 
lible directions, whose autliority is supreme, and 
which can neither be transgress^ nor disregtuded 
without the utmost impiety. The substance of 
the doctrine of the Greek dburob is contained in 
a treatise entitled. The orthodox Confession of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church, which was 
drami up by Peter Mogislaus, bishop of Kiow, 
in a provincial council assembled in that city. 

This confession was translated into Greek j^aj, 
and publicly approved and adopted, in tlie year 
KhS, by Parthenius of Conslanunople, and all the 
otiier Girecian patriarchs. It was afterwards pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin, at the expense of Pa- 
nagiota, the Turkish emperor’s interpreter, a man 
of great opulence and liberality, who ordered it 
to be distributed gratis among the Greek Chris- 

C^er, a Jesuit, has gives a Histoiy ef the IWiardm of 
Constantinople, in the Acta Sanctoruiii Mensis Augiiati» tom« i* 
p. ) — 257. TTiere is also a very ample account both of the see 
of Constantinople and its patriaa^, in the fimt volume of the 
Oriens Christianus of Mi<^. Le Quien, who treats moreover of 
the Latin patriarclis of that city, in the third volume of the same 
work, p. 786. See also a brief account of tbe power and reve» 

Dues of die present patriarch, and of the names of the semal sees 
tinder bis spiritual jurisdiction, in Stnith, De Eceles* Gnccim 
Hodierno Statu, p. 48—^59. 

[e«3 It was originally coinpoM^d Ui tbe Russian language* 
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CENT, tians i and it wsA also enriched ^iritih a teotpmixien' 
XVI. datory letter composed by ]Sectari*w, patriaii^ of 
Jerusalem It iq^eaw evide^ this 
confesskm,^ tita# the Oi^ks di^Mr widely jfbbm t|ie 
votarieCluC#^ Bmnan pontiff, whose doctrines 
theyr^^eet ecp fmaiwitB indignation in feyeral 
pla^ beyt 4t»|lippeari».>at the same timC) that 
thdr. r^^i|e aro equally remote 

tbeed eC ^ei* M>ristieu sedeljhs. So that whd* 
ever pi^nses tins treatise with attention, vritt be 
fully conrinodd, how much certain writers hre 
mistaken, who imagine that the obstacles which 
prevmit the union of the Greeks with this or the 
other Christian community, are but small and in* 
consideraMe [ir]. 

[w] This Confession was pubUsbed in Bvo, at Leipsic, with 
a Latin translation, by l^ur. Normannus, in the year 1695* 
In the preface we are informed, that it had been composed by 
Nectarius: but this assertion is refuted by Nectarius himself, 
in a letter which fbllows immediately the preface. It is also 
affirmed, both in the preface and title-page, that this is the 
first public edition that has been given of the "Greek confes- 
sion. But this assertion is also false; since it is well known 
that it was published in Holland in the year 166^, at the ex- 
pense of Panagiota. The German translation of this confes- 
sion was published at Franckfort and Leipsic> in 4 to. in 1727. 
The learned Jo. Christ. Kocherius has given, with his usual 
accuracy and erudition^ an ample account both of this and the 
other confessions received among the Greeks, in his Biblio- 
theca Theologim Symbol, p. 45. and 53. and the laborious Dr. 
Hoffman, principal professor of divinity at Wittemberg, 
published at Breslaw, in 1751, a new edition of ilie Orthodox 
Confession, with an historical account of it. Those who are 
desirous of a circumstantid account of the famous Panagiota, 
to whom this confession is indebted for a considerable part of 
its credit, and who has rendered to the Greek church in ge- 
neral the most eminent services, will find it in Cantemir’s 
Histoire de T Empire Ottoman, tom. iii. p. 149. 

[a;] The learned Fahridus has given, in the tenth volume of 
his Bibliotheca Gneca, p. 441. an exact and ample list of the 
writers whom it is proper to consult, in order to the forming a 
just notion of the state, drcmnstances, and doctrines of the 
(ireek chuich. 
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Yll. The Totaries of Borne have found this to cent. 
be tree on many occasion^. And the Lutherans 
made ah experiihent of theaame kind, when they ,/ 
presented a fruitless im^tion to the Ore^ *■ 
churches to embrace their doctrine and disciplihh, 
aud live with them in reli^ioas communion. Tlle»!f A|^ 
first steps in this laudable attempt were taken 
Melanctbdn, who' sent to the "{anarch of Cohitftyiw y 
stanhnople a copy of the chufessitni of Augelmr|s “******■■ 
translate into Greek by Paul Dolscius. This 
present was accondpanied with a letter, in which 
rile learned and hutoaxte professor of ^ttemberfi 
repr^ented the pi'otestant dOctriiie with the ut* 
most simplicity and faithfulness, hoping that the 
artless charms of truth might touch the heart of 
the Grecian prelate. But his hopes were disap- 
pointed ; for the patriarch did not even deign to 
send him an answer [^]. After this, the divines of 
Tubingen renewed, with his successor Jeremiah 
[^3. the coiTespondence which had been begun by 
Melancthon. They wrote frequently, during the 
coui'se of several years [a], to the new patriarch, 
sent him another copy of the Confession of Augs- 
buig, together with a Compcnd of Theology, com- 
posed by Ileerbrand, and translated into Greek by 
Martin Crusius ; nor did they leave unemployed 
any means, which a pious and well-conducted 
zeal could suggest as proper to gain over this pre- 
late to their communion. I’he fruits, however, 
of this correspondence were very inconsiderable, 
and wholly consisted in a few letters from the 
Greek patriarch, written, indeed, with an amiable 

Leo Allatiufi, De perpetua Conseneione Ecdesiie Orient 
et Occident lib. iii. cap. viii. sect ii. p. 1005/ 

1 ^^ [^] Tbe name of the former patriarch wbm Joseph. In 
the year 1559, he had sent his deacon Demetrius to Wittemberg, 
to inform himftelf upon the spot of the genius and doctrines of llie 
ih-otestant religion. 

This correspondence commenced in the year 1575, and 
ended in 1561. 
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^ 4 . i 

CjENT. epirit of beneiKtleDce ao4 oordiafity } Irat at the 
same time in teums a^hich show^ the impossibility 
**ART " nniott so moch. desired by the protestantg. 
V j ^ The whole fiftrain of these letters discovered in the 
Greeks m ipviolalde attachment to the opinions 
and institutions of their ancestors, and was soffi- 
cient to demonstrate the vanity of attempting to 
dissolve it in the present situation and circum- 
stances 0^ that people ^^3* 

The inise- YIIL Nothing, indeed, more deplorable can be 
!!?«»**"** conceived than the state of the greatest part of the 
Graeki. Gteeks, since their subjection to the oppressive 
yoke of the Turkish emperors. Since that fatal 
period, almost all learning and science, human and 
divine, have been extinguished among them . They 
have neither schools, colleges, nor any of those 
literary establishments thatennoble human nature, 
by sowing in the mind the immortal seeds of 
knowledge and virtue. Those few that surpass 
the vulgar herd in intellectual acquirements have 
derived this advantage from the schools of learn- 
ing in Sicily or Italy, where the studious Greeks 
usually repmr in quest of knowledge, or ii'ora a 
perusal of the writings of the ancient doctors, and 
more especially of the theology of St. Thomas, 
which they have translated into their native lan- 
guage [c]. 

Such, at least, is the notion of the learning of 
the modem Greeks that is entertained by all the 

All the Mite imd |ia|>er8 relating to this Goitespondence 
were published in One volume at Wittemberg, in the year 1584. 
See Christ. Mauh. Haffii Liber de Actis et Scriptis publicis 
Ecclesise Wittembeigicm, p. 50. — See also J. Alb. Fabricii 
Bibliotb. Gneea, vol. x. p. dl7.-«-»Emniaii. a Schelstrate, Acta 
Ecclesue Orienlalk contra Lutfaeri Hieresmy published at Fome 
in the year ndO.-»>Lan]i Debciss £ruditoruiii> tom. viii. p, 
176, 

(ijr [r] The translator lias ineerted the note of the ori- 
ginal into the f<»llowing pan^^raph of the English text> which 
begitth thus : Such} at leasts Ac. 
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Earopean Christians, as well Bcnuan CathoKcs «b cent. 
protestants, and it is bailt upon the dearest eri- 
dence, and su^rted by tesUmonies of every kind.’ 

Many of the Greeks deny with obstinate this in- 
glorious chaige, and not only defend their country- 
men against the imputation of such gross igno- 
rance, but even go so far as to maintun, that di 
the liberal arts and sciences are in as flourishing 
a state in modei*n Greece, as they were in any 
period of the history of that nation. Among the 
writers that exalt the learning of the m<raem 
Greeks in such an extraordinary manner, the first 
place is due to an eminent historian [cT], who has 
taken much pains to demonstrate the error of 
those who are of a different opinion. For this 
purpose be has not only composed a list of the 
learned men that adorned that country in the last 
century, but also makes mention of an academy 
founded at Constantinople by a certain Greek, 
whose name was Manolax, in which all the branches 
of philosophy, as well as the liberal arts and 
sciences, are taught with the utmost success and 
applause, after the manner of the ancient ssges of 
Greece. But all this, though matter of fact, does 
by no means amount to a satisfactory proof of the 
point in question. It only proves, what was never 
doubted by any thinking j^rson, that the popu- 
lous nation of the Greeks, in which there is such 
a considerable number of ancient, noble, and opu- 
lent families, is not entirely destitute of men of 
learning and genius. But it does not at all demon- 
strate, that mis natimi, considered in general, is 
at present enriched with science either sacred or 
profane, or makes any shining figure in the re- 
public of letters. In a natiem which, generally 
speaking, is sunk in the most barbarous igno- 

E<0 ^ Bern. CanOmir, Hlstoire de I'Empire Ottoman, tom. 

)■• p. sa 
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CENT, ranee, some meti of genius and -learning may 
arise, and shine like meteors in a ^omny firma- 
*part'" With respect to the academy foun^ at 

V -y Constantinople, it may be observed, that a literary 
establishment, so necessary and yet so recent, con- 
firms the judgment that has been almost univer- 
sally formed concerning the erudition of the 
Greeks. 

This ignorance, that reigns among the Greeks, 
has the most pernicious influence upon their mo- 
■ rals. Licentiousness and impiety not only abound 
among the people, but also dishonour their 
leaders ; and the calamities that arise from this 
corruption of manners are deplorably augmented 
by their endless contentions and divisions. Their 
religion is a motley collection of ceremonies, the 
greatest part of which are either ridiculously tri- 
fling, or shockingly absurd. Yet they are inu<;h 
more zealous in retaining and observing these 
senseless rites, than in maintaining the doctrine, or 
obeying the precepts, of the religion they profess. 
Their misery would be extreme, were it not for 
the support they derive from the Greeks, who 
perform the functions of physicians and inter- 
preters at the emperor’s court ; and who, by their 
opulence and credit, frequently interpose to re- 
concile the differences, or to ward off the dangers, 
that so often portend the destruction of their 
church. 

3'in Orwk IX. The Russians, Georgians, and Mingrelians, 
the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek 
p^oi»ign church } though they are entirely free from the 
jurisdiction and authority of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. It is true, indeed, that this prelate had 
formerly enjoyed the privilege of a spiritual supre- 
macy over the Russians, to whom he sent a bishop 
whenever a vacancy happened. But, towards the 
conclusion of this century, this privilege ceased 
by the following incident. Jeremiah, patriarch 
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oi CoostEDtinople, undertook a journey into Moi- cent. 
covy, to levy pecuniary succours, against bis rival 
Metrophanes, and to drive him, by the force of 
money, from the patriarchal throne. On this oo> 
casion, the Moscovite monks, in compliance, no 
doubt, with the secret orders of the Grand Duke 
Theodore, the son of John Basilides, employed all 
the influence both of threatenings and supplica* 
tions to engage Jeremiah to place at the head of 
the Moscovite nation an independent patriarch. 

The patriarch of Constantinople, unable to resist 
such powerful solicitations, was forced to yield ; 
and accordingly, in a council assembled at Mos- 
cow, in the year 1589, nominated and proclaimed 
Job, archbishop of Kostow, the first patriarch of 
the Moscovites. This extraordinary step was, 
however, takcti on condition that every new pa- 
triarch of the Russians should demand the con- 
sent and suffrage of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and pay, at certain periods fixed for that 
purpose, five hundred gold ducats. The transac- 
tions of this Moscovite council were afterwards 
ratified in one assembled by Jeremiah at Constan- 
tinople in the year 1593, to which ratification the 
Turkish emperor gave his solemn consent [e}. 

But the privileges and immunities of the patri- 
arch of Moscow were still farther extended about 
the middle of the following age, when the four 
eastern patriarchs, under the pontificate of Dio- 
nysius II. patriarch of Constantinople, exempted 
him, at the renewed solicitation of the Grand 
Duke of Moscovy, from the double obligation 
of paying tribute, and of depending, for the con- 


Sen Anton. Poasevini MoMovis.— Mich. Le Quien, Orieim 
Christianu8, tom. i. p. 1292— See also a relation of this transac* 
tion, which is published in the Catalogus Godic. MSS* Btbliotbv 
Taurinens* p; 433—469. 
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nsettr. finnation ci liis «9actioti and insteJl^tioD, on a 
Jtvi. foreign jntiidfe(tM>|i {]/]. 
mrtT’ Gl’do^glans Miagwdinae, w, as (hey 

n^ere apeiaii^^ed, iliel&eHaila and CdloliianB. 
a»r. Maiiometaii 

^.nd (iainhi^lia^MaMHwed in these otmni^ 

IftigRaked in iheii«mher nf 
especial tnainer, is 
Ihei^appra^^ i^.if{utd«r ahcmt 

In inMNitSi m i^ifd savage 

and'nuidl|ii|^^ Up immigmk Oearginns, 
(Mr !lMniatiB,,«berenrefet8oinei:tp^ 
moraK and hitinaii%» ^Hiese salons have a 
pontiff at theh: faead> whop thev call the Catholic ; 
they have also their hishops and ptieste ; but these 
spirit^ valerB are a dishonour to Christianity, by 
their ignorance, avstrice, and profligacy : they sur- 
pass almost the p<^laoe in the oorroption of their , 
manners, an^ grossly ignorant themselves of the 
tmths and principles of religion, they never enter« 
tain the least tlmught of instructing the people. • 
If therefore it he atSrmed, ,tbat the Georgians 
and Mingrelians, at this day, ere neither attached 
to the opinions ai the Honophysites, nor to those 
of the Nestorians, bat embrace the doctrine 
of the Greek church, this must be affirmed rather 
in consequence of probable conjecture than of cer- 
tain knowledge ; since it is impossible almost to 
know, with any degree of precision, what are the 
sentiments of a people woo seem to lie in the 
thickest datrlcness. Any remains of religion that 
are observable among them are entirely qompre* 
bended in certain sacred festivals and external 
ceremonies, of which the former are celebrated, 
and tile latter are performed, without the least 


1« (biwn, Orien* Chl»la*n. tom. i. p. 155.— Nic. B<*r- 
giu«, De Ecdetia Munrovitica, Par. 1. Sert. I. r. xviii. p. 164. 
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appearance of decency ; so tliat the priests adiui- cent. 
nister the sacraments of hajHisro and of the JifOrd's 
Supper witij as little respect and devotion^, ts if i. 
they were parting of an ordinary repast [^3* \».iy W 

XL The eastern Christiaiis, who renoanoe^i^t^^ 
communion of the Greek church, and differ i ” 

it both in doctrine and wCr^ip^ m^ be compi*e*^“' f Sj ^. 
hended under two distihct classes. To the fomu^rat* ftom ' 
belong tbe Monophysites or Jacobites, so 
from Jacob Albardai fA}, who declare it 
their opinion, that In the Saviour of the world 
there is only one nature ; while the latter com- 
prehends the followers of Nestorius, frequently 
called Chaldeans, from the countiy where they 
principally reside, and wht> supi>ose that there are. 
two distinct persons or natures in the Son of God. 

The Monophysites are subdivided into two sects or 
parties, the one African, the other Asiatic. At 


Clomeiit. Gallanus, Conciliatio Ecdesice Armenic. rum 
Roinana, tom. i. p. 1 56.— Chardin, Voyage eii Per«e, See* tom. 
i. p. 67. whore the reader will 6nd Jos. Mar. Zampi’a llelation 
de la Colchide et Mingrelie. — I^inlierti Relation de la Colcliide 
oil Mingrelie, in tfie Kecueil des Voy^es au Nord, tom. vii, p, 
160. Le Quien, Oriens Chri«tiaTiu% torn. i. p. 1333, 1339. — ' 
8ee alh'O Rich. Simon, IliHtoire Cntique de® Dogmes et Cere- 
monies des Chretiens Orientairx, ch,^r. and vi, p. 71. in which 
tlie learned author entlearoura to remove, at leant, a part of the 
reproach under which the Georgians and Mtngrelians labour on 
account of tlicir supposed ignorance and corruption. The catho- 
)icH nr pontiffs of Georgia and Mmgrelia are, at this day, inde* 
jiendent on any foreign jurisdiction ; they are, however, obliged 
to pay a certain tribute to the patriarch of Constantinople. 

[A] This Jacob Albai'dai, or Baradaeus, as he is called by others, 
restored, in tlie sixth century, the sect of the Monophysites, 
which was almost expiring, to its former vigour, and modelled 
it anew ; hence they were called Jacobites. This denomination 
is commonly used in an extensive sense, as comprehending all 
the Monophysites, excepting those of Armenia ; it however more 
strictly and properly belongs only to those Asiatic Monophysites, 
of .which Jacob Albardai was the restorer and the , chief. See 
Simon, Histoire de Chretiens Orientaitx, ch. it. p. 118. a work, 
nevertheless, that often wants correction. 

VQh. IV. 


U 
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Cl5i^. the head of the Asiatics is the patriarch of Antiodi, 
who resides, for the most part, in the monablery 

PABT I. Ananias, which is sitnatcd near the city of 
Merdin, and sometimes at Merdin, his episcopal 
seat as also at Ainida, Aleppo, and other Syrian 
cities [*3. The government of this prelate is too 
extensive, and the churches over which he presides 
too numerous, to aihnit of liis pcifonning, him- 
self, all the duties of his high office ; and there- 
fore a part of the administration of the pontiff(;ate 
is given to a kind of colleague, M'ho is called the 
maphriun, or primate of the East, and whose doc- 
trine and discipline are said to he adopted by the 
eastern churches beyond the Tigi’is. This pri- 
mate used formerly to reside at Tauris, a cfily on 
the frontiers of Armenia ; hut his present habita- 
tion is the inonasteiy of St. Matthew, which is in 
the neighbourhood of Mousul, a city of IMcsopo- 
tatnia. It is farther observable, that all the patri- 
archs of the Jacobites assume the denomination 
of Ignatius 

Th* Copti XIL The African Monophysites are under the 

fi”! *'* ’'*’ jurisdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
generally resides at (irand Cairo, and they are sub- 
divided into Copts and Abyssinians. The denomi- 
nation of Copts comprehends all those Christians 
who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, and the other wnntries 
adjacent, and whose condition is truly deplorable. 
Oppressed by the insatiable avariee and tyranny of 
the Turks, they draw out their wretched days in 
misery and want, and arc unable to support either 
their patriarch or their bishops. These are not, 
however^ left entirely destitute j since they are. 


[(] A^enienni DiHsert. de Moni^yhys. torn, ii — Hibliotli. 
Orient. Clem. Vatiran. sect, viii, Faust. >?airoii, Fuoplia Fitlei 
CathoUcae ex Syrorum Monument, jmit 1. p. 40 — Le Quieru 
Orlens Christ torn, iu p. 1343. 

[A] Assrmanni Dissertat. do Monophysitis, sect. viii. 
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in a manner, maintained by the liberality of those ckxt. 
Copts, who, on acoouiit of their cai>acity in house- 
liold affairs, mid their dexterity in the exercise of i. 
several manual arts, highly usefol, though entirely 
unkno^vn to the Turks, have gained admittance 
into the principal Mahometan iamilit's [/]. As to 
the Abyshinians, they surpass considerably the 
C/opts, bulb in their nunil>ers, their powtw, and 
their <»pulen<!e ; nor will this appear surprising, 
when it is <‘ousidered, that they live under the 
(Joininii)n of a Christian emperor ; they, never- 
theless, consider the Alexandrian pontilf a'^ their 
spiritual jtarent and chief; and consequently, in- 
stead of choosing their own bishop, receiv<‘ from 
that prelate apriiuatts whom they call abmina, and 
whom they aektiowh'dge as their ghostly ruler 

XII 1. These Monophysites (lilfer from other The wiigi- 
('hristian societies, whether of the Creek or Latin 
communion, in several points, both of doctrine ritus or the 
and worshij) ; though the principal reason of their 
separatioji lies in the o[*inion they enteitain eon- 
eei'ning tiie nature and peison of J<*sus Christ. 


[/J Rmiaudot imblished at Paris, in 4t<i, in tin* year 1718, a 
vtM-y learncitl work, relative to the Histor\' of tl»j> luiKtorn Patri- 
Ki i hs. umU*r tliti tltlfi of HiNtoria Alexandriiiomui Patriarcljarijiii, 
Jiurohitariuii. Jfcc. Ho also puhli$bed the Otbee used in the or- 
dinafion of tlie Jacobite Patriarch, with remarks*, in the first vo- 
Imne (»f Liturj^da* Orient, p. 467, — The internal state of the 
Alexandrian t>r Oiptic church, both with re^jpect to doctrine and 
worship, is de^cribtid by Waiiskb, in bi^ Ilistoire de 
d’ Alexandrie, quo nous appelhms celle de Jacobtte| CoptcM, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1667. Add to this another of the aamo 
author, entitled, Relation d*tin en Kgy|p^^* ^3. in 

which there is a particular accoiia^W the (’optic ma|^terieH and 
religious orders. See also Noureanx Metnoini« des Mia»iou«.,da 
)a Compaguio de Jesus dans le I,rev8Ht» tom. il p. 9.— Mallet^ 
l)e«cription de I’Egj'pte, tom. ii. p, 64, 

a [m] Job Ludolf Comment, in Ilistdr, A’tbiop. p. 4oi, 461, 
,466. — Lobo, Voyage d'Abifirime, tom, ii. p, 36 — Notiveaiix 
Memokes des Missions dans le Levant, tom. iv. p. 277. — Mich. 
Le Quien? Oriens Christian, tom. ii. p. 641, 
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CKNT. Following the doctrine of Dioaooms, Barsama, 
Xenaiee, FuUo, and others, whom they consider 
** beads or chief ornaments of their sect, they 

1 — j maintain that in Christ the divine and human 

nature were reduced into one, and consequently 
reject both the decrees of the council of Chalccdon, 
and the famous letter of Leo the Great. That, 
however, they may not seem to have the least 
inclination towards the doctrine of Eutyches, 
which they profess to reject with the most ardent 
zeal, they propose their own system with the ut- 
most caution and circumspection, and hold the 
following obscure principles : Thatthe two natures 
are united in Christ without either confusion or 
mixture ; so that though the nature of our Saviour 
be really one, yet it is at the same time twofold 
and compounding. By this declaration it appears, 
that those learned men, who look upon the differ- 
ence between the Monophysites, and the Greek 
and Latin churches, rather as a dispute about 
words than things, are not so far mistaken as some 
have imagined Be that as it may, both the 

[^n] Afisenianrti Biblioth. Ori^^nt. Clement. Vatican, tom. ii. 
p. 2$, 26, 29, 34, 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, &c.~Sce, in the 
same work, Almlpharago's Subtile Vindication of the Doctrine 
of hi« Sect, vol. ii. p. 28B. There is a complete and ciiruni- 
stantlal account of tlie relig'ion of the Abyminians in the The- 
ologia jEthiopica of Gregory the Abyssinian, published by bahri- 
ciui, in Ins Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens. p. 716. where there 
is also a list of all tlie writers who have given accounts of the 
Abyssiniaus* ^ 

[o] See Hist, du Cbristianisme des Indes, p« 23. 

Assemaniii loO* citat. tom. ii. n. 291, 297. — Rich Simon, His- 
toire des Chretiens Oriental, p. 119. — .To. Joach. Sclirbderi 
Thesaurus Linguie Annenicse, p. 276. (IT The truth of the 
matter is, that the terms used by the Monopliysites are something 
more than equivocal; they are contradictory. It may also be 
farther observed, that those who pretend to hold a middle path 
between the doctrines of Nestorius and Eutyches, tvere gi-eatly 
embarrassed, as it was almost impossible to oppose the one, vvitli- 
oitt adoptinu:, or at least appearing to adopt, the other. 
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Asiatic and African Monopliysites of tbe present cent. 
times ai-e, generally speaking, so deeply sunk in 
ignorance, that their attachment to the doctrine pxhtT* 
by which they are distinguished from other Chris- 
tian societies, is rather founded on their own ob- 
stinacy, and on the authority of their ancestors, 
than on any other circumstance ; nor do they even 
pretend to appeal, in its behalf, to reason and ar- 
gument [p]. 

XIV. The Armenians [q], though they agree t*** Arm*, 
with the other Monophysites in the main doctrine 
of that sect relating to the unity of the divine and 
human nature in Christ, differ from them, never- 
theless, in many points of faith, discipline, and 
worship ; and hence it comes to pass, that they 
hold no communion with that branch of the Mo- 
nophysites who are Jacobites in the more limited 
sense of that term. The Armenian church is go- 
verned by three patriarchs [rj. The chief of 


[ yO TIm" liturgies of tbe Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, and tbe 
AbyHsinians, have been published, with learned observations, by 
Kenaudot, in the first aud second volumes of his Liturgise Orien- 
tales. 

[(jr j The first writer who gave a circumstantial account of the 
religion aud history of the Armenians was Clement Galani, an 
Italian of the order of the Theatins, whose Conciliatio Ecclesim 
Armonicte cum llomana, was published at Home, in three vo- 
lumes, in folio, in the year 1650. TI»e other authors, who have 
treated of this branch of Erclesiastical History, are enumerated 
by Fahririus, in his Lux Evangelii toti Orhi exonens, eh* xxxviiL 
p. 640 ; to which must he added, Le Quien, Oriens Chnsttanua, 
tom. i. p. 1362. — The History of Christianity in Annenia, which 
tlie learned La Croxe has subjoined to his account of the progress 
of the Christian religion in Abyssinia, and which was published 
at die Hague in 1739, is by no means answerable to the iinpor- 
tanre aud copiousness of the subject ; which must he attributed 
to the age and infirmities of that author. For an account of tbe 
particular institutions and rites of the Armenians, see Gemellt 
Carreri Vovage du Tour du Monde, tom. ii. pt 146. 

W W’ Sir Paul Ricaut mentions four; hut Ins authority, 
were it more respectable than it really is, cannot he compart 
With that of the excellent sources from whence Dr. Mosheim 
diEwtf his materials* 
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CENT, these, wliosfe diocese comprehends the Greater 
xvr. yVrmenia, beholds forty-two archbishops subjected 
bis jurisdiction, and resides in a monastery at 
a place called Echmia/in. The revenues of this 
spiritual ruler are such as would enable him 
to live in the most splendid and magnificent 
manner 'l*^] ; hut there is no mark of pomp or 
opulence in his external appearance, nor in his 
domestic economy. His table is fragal, his 
habit plain ; nor is he distinguished from the 
monks, with whom he lives, by any other circum- 
stance than lus superior power and authority. 
He is, for the most part, elected to his patriarchal 
dignity by the suffrages of the bishops assembled 
at Echmiazin, and his clertion is confirmed by 
the solemn approbation of the Persian monarch. 
The second patriar«di of the Armenians, who is 
called the Catholic, resides at Cis, a city of C'ili- 
cia, rules over the churches established in Cap- 
padoc^, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria, attd hath 
twelve archbishops under his jurisdiction. He 
also at present acknowledges bis subordinsttion to 
the patriarch of Ecbiniazin. The third, and last, 
in rank of the patriarchs above mentioned, who 
has no more than eight or nine bishops uiider 
his dominion, resides in the island of Aghtamar, 
which is in the midst of the Great Lake of Va- 
mspuraean, and is looked upon by the otlier 
Armcniamt as the enemy of their church. 

Besides Ihese prelates, who are patriarchs in 
tl)e true fefise of that term, the Arm<‘nian8 have 
other spiritual leaders, who are honoured with 


H B. Siman hao milijouie^ to his Hwtoire de» Ciiretieas 
Orient, p. Srt. ' an account of, all the Arnteuian clmrclia* that 
are autgect to the juriwilietioii of diia grand patriarch. Hut tbia 
account, diough taken from Uacanua, an Armenian bishop, m 
ncveriheleso d^ective in knanjr wpecta. For an account of the 
‘«resi(1em-e ami manmo' of life of the patriarch of Echmiaaiii, see 
FW Lucas, Viiyagt* ati Lertutt, tom. il p, 247, and OemOUi 
y<tyage du Tmir d« Monde, tom. n. a. 4^10. 
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tlip titip of patrisircha ; but tliia, indeed, is no cent. 
more than an empty title, unattended ivitli the 
authority and prerogatives of the, patriarchal dig- i. 
nity. TIuw the arclibibhop of the Armenians, 
who lives at Constantinople, and whose authority 
in respected by the c*hurches estahlisln'd in those 
provinees that form the connexion between Eu- 
rope and Asia, enjoys the title t>f patriarch. The 
same denomination is given to the Armenian 
bishop who resides at Jerusalem ; and to the pre- 
lat<‘ of the same nation, who has his episcopal t«‘at 
at Caininec in Poland, and governs the Armenian 
churches that are estahlivhed in Hussia, Poland, 
and the adjacent countries. These hishojM as- 
sume the title of patriarchs, on account of some 
peculiar privileges conferr«*d on them by tla* 

<»refil Patriandi of Echniiazin. For by an au- 
thority derived from this supreme head of the 
Armenian church, they are allowed to coiusecmte 
bishop, and to make, eveiy third year, and dis- 
tribute, among their congregations, the holy 
chrism, or ointment j which, ac(‘ording to a con- 
stant custom among the eastern Christians, istho 
])rivilpg© of the patriarihs alone [0* 

XV. The N(*storians, who are also known bynieNta®. 
tlie denomination of Chaldeans, have fixed ^heir^^**!"^ 
habitations chiefly in Mi^opotamia and the adja- **"*' 
cent countries. I'hey have several doctrines, as 
u'clt as some religious ceremonies and institutions, 
that are peculiar to tlupnselves. But the main 
points that distinguish them from ail other Cliria- 
tian societies are, their persuasion that Nvstorius 


[/} die Nouvesiix Msminrn des MMoim de la Con^l^fp 
nil! de .JewM, tom. Hi. p. 1 — SIS, wii«r« diere is an ai»|>)a juijdl 
ciiTuinstiuitial acctmnt both Of the dvfl and f«H(notw •Uite. t^dia 
Ameiiianfi. llin account ban bi^ li^cbhr applSmled hyjif. de 
a Ooito, for the fidelity, accuracy, ind ilidust^ whii it 
u) <trawn up, and im man wan ipora convenwit in sol^ta of this 
nalitre dura that learned author. See la CruaV) Ilistoire .da 
'’Cbrisdaukpiedll&thic^, p. 34S, _ 
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CK»T. was unjustly condemned by the council of Ephe- 
8U8» and their firm attachmmt to the doctrine of 
"rARi”/. prelate, who maintained that ttiere were not 
only two natures, hut also two distinct persons in 
the Son of God» In the earlier ages of the church, 
this error was looked upon as of the most momen- 
tous and pernicious kind; hut in our times it is 
esteemed of less consequence, hy persons of tlie 
greatest weight and authority in theolc^cal mat- 
ters, even among the Roman Catholic doctors. 
They consider this whole controversy as a dis- 
pute about words, and the opinion of Nesiorius 
as a nominal, ratlier than a real heresy •, that is, 
as an error arising rather from the words he em- 
ployed, than from his intention in the use of 
them. It is true indeed, that the Chaldeans 
attril)ute to Christ two natures, and even two 
persons *, but they correct what may seem rash in 
this expression, hy adding, that these natures and 
persons are so clmiely and intimately united that 
they have only one aspect. Now the word barsopa, 
hy which they express this aspect, is precisely 
of the same signincation with the Greek word 
ZgMoirm, which signifies a person ; and from 
hence it is evident, that they attadhed to the 
word aspect the same idea that we attach to the 
word person, and that they understood hy the 
word person, precisely what we understand by the 
term nature. However that he, we must ob- 
serve here, to the lasting honour of the Nestori- 
ans, that, of all the Christian societies established 
in the East, they have been the most careful and 
successful in avoiding a multitude of superstitious 

It a in t(ia nwnnor dtst th« MAtimesn of the Ne&tonaas 
, are «ixpb|iiieil ia dm iaarriptiom which ailorn Uie tombs of thiw 
patriarcliw in die dty of Mousu).— See AMenaani Biblioth. Ori- 
ental. Yatieaa. tom. i>i. pw. 11. p. SI 0-— R* Simon. Histoirp de la 
Cteaoce dee Chrettem Orientaw*, ch. vii p. St. — IVtnu Stroru, 
De Dnginntibtta Chaldeonim, iMiUwiied lu Sio, at Romp, in dw 
year XW. 
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flfiiniiKis and practices tliat have infected the ceht. 
Greek and Latin churches |[r3. m^r^u 

XVL In the earlier ages of Nestorianism the i. 
various branches of that numerous and powei^l 
sect were under the Hpiritual jurisdiction of thexh^rp^ 
same pontiff, or catholic, who resided drat atirUrciv. 
Bag^t, and afterwards at Monsul. But in this 
oentuiy the Niistoriaiis were divided into two sects, 
lliey had chosen, in the year as has been 

already observed, two bishops at the same time, 

Simeon Barmana and John Sulaka, otherwise 
named Siud. The lattt'r, to strengthen his in- 
terest, and to triumph over his competitor, went 
directly to Rome, and acknowledged the jurisdic- 
tion, that he miglit be supported by the credit of 
the Roman pontiff. In the year 1555, Simeon 
Denha, archbishop of Gelu, ado{^d the party of 
the fugitive patriarch, who had embraced the 
communion of the Latin church ; and, being 
afterwards chosen patriarch himself, fixed his re- 
sidence in the city of Orinia, in the mountainous 
parts of Persia, where his successors still continue, 
and are all distinguished by the name of Simeon. 

So far down ns the last century, these patriarchs 

5 >erscvered in their communion with the church of 
tome, but seem at present to have withdrawn 
themselves from it £ //3. The great Nestorian 
pontiffs, who form the opposite party, and look 
with an hostile eye on this little patriarch, have, 
since the year 1559, been distinguished by the 
general denomination of Rlius, and reside con- 


See the leemeti flt«gert«tioii of Affluemfumi, Do %ri« 
Nef»tonanis^ wbicii occupiee "entirety the fourdi voiumo of hi» 
BiblifUb. Orittfital. Vatican, and witter aaeam to have been moA 
consulted^ and partly copied^ hy Mich* Le Qusen, in the deraillii 
voltitae^Jda Oriena Cbriatianuitf p, 1076, 

Cyl Sim, Asaentanni Biidioth. Oriiail. Vatkan, tom, 

** Win* p* 4WS0, 
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Ktatilly in tlie city of Mousul [s]. Their spiritual 
dominion ia very pxlensive, takes in a great part 
of Asia, and coinprolicnds also within its circuit 
the Arabian Nestoriana; as also the Christians 
of St. Thomas, who dwell along the coast of 
Malabar [>/]. 

XVII. jk’side the (’hristian societies now men- 
tioned, who still retained some faint shadow at 
least of that system of religion delivered by Christ 
and his apostles, then* w('re other sects dispersed 
through a great part of A'-iii, wliose principles 
and doctrines were highly pernicious. These 
sects derive*! tlu ir origin from the Ebionites, Va- 
lentiniariN M.inicheuu'>, IhiMlidiuns, and other s*?- 
paratisth, who, in the (‘arly ages of (’hristianily, 
<*xcited 8<'hisms and tactions in th** church. 
E*iually abhori'**<l by 'rurks and Christians, and 
thus sn(f*‘ring oppression from all *|uarters, tlu'y 
d('clinc(! from day to day, and fell at length into 
such harharous siipi'i-stilioii and iguoranc*', as ex- 
tinguish***! anaotg tli**m **^**r^ spark of true rcli- 
gi*ui. 'I'hiis v*(retli<‘\ i(**!itci‘d to llu* wr*'t*‘h*'*l 
and ignominious li^^i.re tliey at pr**sont mnkt*, 
having I'alh*!* t'roni tin* pri\ih'g»*s, and uinmst 
f*>rfeil*‘il tin* ^crv name *»f Clirislians. Tin; se* t, 
who pass ui (In* Mist under the dt'iiomi nation of 
Sahian*', who**all lh*'ms**lv**s M**n*Uu, Ijahi, or the 
discipl**s (>f.lohu, Jind whom the Europeans entitle 
the Christians of St. .I*>hn, h**cause they yet retain 
some knowl**<lgc *)f the g*)spel, is jwobably of 
Jewish origin, and seems t*> have been derived 
from the aiudont Hemerobaptists, of wbom the 

[r] A li*t of ilu' \*>ntori#n jiontifTs is mven hy A'tw'iimnni, in 
Kw IViWwth. Oripirt. Vatic, tom. iii. pat. 1. p. 6lt. 'wliiili i» ctnr- 
rwtsd, however, in the saroo v*>luine par. II< p. * >ti.. — See alt«i 
Qiiti'u, Orienn ChristimiUH, tom ii. p. 1078. 

The r*'B*ler will find an ample account of tlw Cteitiun^ of 
/St. Tlmmuf- iu Jjt ('miw, Jlistoire du t’bn»tianHine®k lad**. 
See itho Aswmaimi, loc, eitst. tom. jii, p$r. It etjh 
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trriters of ecdosiastical history inako frequent cent. 
mention This at least is certain, that that 

John, whom they consider as the founder of their ,/ 
secttheai’s no soil of similitude to .lohn the Baptist, j- ^-i 
but rather resembles the person of that name 
whom the ancient writers represent as the (.‘hief of 
the Jewish Hernerobaptists £/>]. These ambitious 
Christians, whatever their oriijin be, dwell in 
J’eivia, and Arabia, and principally at Bassora ; 
and their religion consists in bodily washings, per- 
formed frequently and with great solenuiity fcj, 
and attended irilh cerlain ceremonies which the 
priests mingle with this snjtej>:f!(:(m' service [^/J. 


L"« ] Tito soot o( t}it‘ Joivh vv«re 

•to ciiileti Iront thuir \v{i»*lnnfi: tlioinselvos evory flay, ami 

po^ifornihig this (!ustom wiifi iho •.^roatosi Molotiniity, hh h 
rito tu‘Of‘H«ary to fsalvalion. 'I'bo ftoooiini of this soot irlvon hy 
F,pi|)hi»nius, in the introduciioTi to his fxmk of }M‘n»sios, has boon 
ti’f'atod a>* a botioo, iu o<>!isfqut?n<*o of })*e suspic ions of ittaort*- 
mov, an<i want t»f v>>raoity\ fiinh r ahioh that author t^*o justly 
Jahotirs. Kay, iht* oxistonr <»f tin- lloii baptists luis 

ilonlv'fl, hut without r» :<<•>!:. sim *• t5n*y too utiontsl hy Justin 

Martyr, l''ust‘hitjs, tool nou y loh* i .o,’ nt<‘rs. ovory way 

worthy of orodit. tin i'hrisilui- ni .It. lot < t*ro ties- 

oonth.ul from this s»»ri is uot h*rt‘<l pi' h.ioh i*\ Fuai.y t^nns, of 
wliioh the principal ami th«‘ luosr s.iHs.faoi ly laav ho sorn in a. 
vt*ry lortnunl ami inxuuiou^ uorh of Dr .Moshoiiu, touiiliM!, 
Moshnnii 1 )b llobus (.JirKuanurum aiitt? ( on^tarilijuim Mat^oium 
Comnnuitarii, p. 11. 

fSf ]m.*oe<!in^ note. 

«#■ t ej Tfie Meiula?an^» fit present perform the^c* abhition» 
only onoejn a yu‘ar. See Moaheim, De RefaiH (’hrktiun. ante 
Con^t. Matf. Comment, p. 45. 

[</] See tl*e work of a learnoct C'aniielito, named ignatius 
a Jesu, publi?^bed at Rome, hi 8vo, in the y(?ar IG5S, under 
the following title: Xarratio origitua Rituijm et Krnjrtiin C’hria- 
tianorutn S. Johannia; etii adjungitur dimrurf^UM |w*r modum 
J>ialogi, in quo ronfutantur xxxiv* Errorett ejiiiglein Natiomi* 
Engelb. Katnnpfefi Aracpiiilatea Kxotioe, Faisoic. II. Ilel. XI. 
p. Sales Prehee to hk Engliah trumlntion of the Ko* 
"p* 15. — Aawonamii, Bihlioth. Oriotital. tom. iii. par. If. 
p, 6W. — ^rhevenot, Voyagc«, tom. iv, p. 5H4.~HeTlwdoC 
Bibhotk. Orient, p* 725*— The ^eiy learned Bayer had c<nn- 
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c«nT. XVIll. The Jasidians, or Jezdseans, of whose 
religion and manners many reports of a very 
*FARr'i' doubtful nature are given by voyage- writers, are 
an unsettled wandering tribe, who frequent the 
The Jaeiai. Gordiau mountains, and the deserts of Curdistan, 
anx, or je*. a provinco of Persia ; the character of whose inha- 
dieann. bitajits has something in it peculiarly fierce and 
intractable. Tlxi Jezdseans are divided into 
black and white inernbei's. The former are the 
priests and rulei-s of the sect, who go arrayed in 
sable garments ; while the latter, who compose 
the multitude, are clothed in white. Their 
system of religion is certainly very singular, and 

poBi*d an ]ii8torical account of thene MendfeaDs, which contained 
a variety of curiou« and intcreattng facts, and of which he de- 
signed that I sliotild be the editor, but a sudden death prevented 
bis executing his Intention, lie was of opinion (as appoarb from 
t)ie lliesaurus KpistoHcus Croxianus, torn, i* p* 21.) that these 
MendiPHns, or. disciples of 8t. John, wen* a branch of tlie ancient 
Maniclieans ; which opinion La Croze himself seems to have 
adopteri, as may be seen in the work now cited, tom. iii. p. 31. 
32* But there is really nothing, either in the doctrines or man- 
nci*s of tliis sect, tliat resembles the opinions and practice of the 
Manicbeans. lienee several beamed men conjecture^ that they 
derive their origin from the ancient idolaters who w^orshipped a 
plurality of gods, and more especially from those who payed 
I'eligious adoration to the stars of heaven, and w'ho were called, 
by the Arabiaim, Sabiaim, or Sabeans (Sabini). lliis opinion 
baa been luaintaiiied with much erudition by the famous Four- 
mount, in a DisNertatioii inserted in tlie eighteenth volume of 
the “ Memoires de rAcadeinie des Inscriptions et des Belles 
Lettres/' p. 23. But it is absoluudy groundless, and has not 
even a shadow of prol>ability, if we except the name which the 
Mahometans usually give to this sect. The Menda^aus, them- 
selves, acknowleilge, tl$at they are of Jewish origin, and that they 
W'cre tronslated out of l^estiite into the country they at present 
inhabit. Tltey have sacred books of a very remote antiquity ; 
among others, one which they attribute to Adam, and another 
composed by John, whom they revere as the founder of their 
sect. As tliese liooks have been some years ago added to the 
library of tbe king of France, it is to lye hoped that they-roay 
contribute to give ns a more audientic accouut of this people 
than u e have hitherto vecmvetl. 
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is not hitherto safficientijr jknovn ; though it be cent. 
evideatly composed of some Christian doctrines, 
and a motley mixture of fictions drawn from a ,/ 
different source. They are distinguished from the 
other corrupt sects, that have di^iononred Chris- 
tianity, by the peculiar impiety of their opinion 
concerning tlie evil genius. This malignant 
principle they call Karubin or Cherubim, *. e. one 
of the great ministers of the Supreme Being. And 
if they do not directly address religious worship 
to this evil minister, they treat him at least with 
the utmost respect, and not only abstain, them- 
selves, from offering him any marks of hatred or 
contempt, but moreover will not siiffer any con- 
tamclious treatment to be given him by others. 

Nay, they are said to carry this reverence and cir- 
cumspection to such an excessive height, that no 
efforts of persecution, no torments, not even death 
itself, can engage them to conceive or express an 
abhorrence of this evil genius; and that they 
will make no scruple to put to death such persons 
as express, in their presence, anaversion tohim[e]. 


r^3 Set* Hyde, Hi**toria Veter. PerMiruni in Append, 

p. />4f). — Otter, Voyiiiff en 'J'urqtiie et en FVr»e, tom. i. p. i^l. 
loin. ii. p, 249. In the Iat«t rentnry, Michael Nau, a learned 
Jesuit, undertook Ut iiwtruit this profane fiect, and to give 
them j««ti*r notions of ndigion {nee D’Anieux, Meinoirea ou 
Voyages, tom. vi- p. J62. 377), and after him another Jeauit, 
whose name was Monier, embarked in the name dangerous 
enterprise (w»e Memoiren des MinbionN dee Jeauiten, torn. iii. p. 
2?1); but how they were reeeive^l, and what Huccenw attended 
their minUtr)', is hitherto unknown. Hbenferdius, as appearo 
from die letu*r» of the learned (iisbert Cuper, publifJied by 
Bayer (see p. 30). consider the Jesda*ans as the desrendarita 
of the ancient Setfiiano.. But this opinion is no less improba* 
ble than that which tliem a branch of the Manicheaiiis ; 

M’hich is sulliciently refutetl by their sentiments conoeming 
the FiVil Genius. Beausobre, in his Histoire de Manieheisme, 
tom. ii. p. OIS. conjectures timt the denomination of this sect 
is derivAi from the name of Jesus ; hut it seems rather to ho 



c'ekt. XIX. The I^htuziai^.or 
• xvL warlike people that inhabit the hiaggjr ri^lts tuwi 
**ART*" inhospitable «rlhU of mount Libantis, ^fe them* 
‘y selves out for descendants of the Franks^ who, 
from the eleventh cen^ry, carried on the hofy 
ot Dur. war with the Mahometans in Palestine } thoag|i 
this pretended origin is a matter of tlie greate^ 
uncertainty. What the doctrine and discipline of 
this nation are at present is extremely difocult 
to know, as they are at the greatest pains ima- 
ginable to conceal their religions sentiments and 
principles. We find, however, both in their opi- 
nions and practice, the plainest proofs ,of their 
acquaintance with Christianity. Several learned 
men have imagined, that both they and the Curdi 
of Persia had formerly embraced the sentiments of 
the Mani<*bf)eat»s, and perliaps still |>ersev(‘re in 
their pernicious emu’s \ f]. 

Tlie Oliainsi, or Solarcs, who reside in ac<‘rtain 
district of Mesopotamia, are supposed, l>yenri«>us 
inquirei’s into tiu'se matters, to oe a hraiich of the 
iSumsaians, mentioned by Epiphanius [//]. 

There iir<‘ many other Senii-christian sects of 
these kinds in the east [A], whose principles. 


borrowed from the word .lu/id, or *Te/dnTi, wlucb in tlio Persian 
lan^ua^tS the Ciood (itid, and i** opposed to Ahrimne, 

or Aviumnins, tin* Uvil Piineiple (hee Ilerhelol, Bddioth. Orien- 
t4ile, p. 48 i. — ( harefeddiii Aly, Hist, de Timurher, torn. iil. p. 
81*) ao that the t(*riii Ja/idam pointn t)ut that sect a** the wor- 
ahippera of the piod or true Ood. Notwithstandinfif tho plausi- 
bility of this ateomit of the matter* it 1 *^ not impoMsihle that the 
city dezd, of whieli Otter speaks in his Voyiuro en Turquie et en 
Perns tom. i. p. 283, may have given lise to the title of JitMidi- 
antt, or^ Jezda^nns. 

C./ J L^l<•a^, Voyage en Orece et A«ie Miiieure. tom. ii. 
p, 38. — Hyde, Histor. Kelig. Veter. P* Sir 

Paul Khuiut H History the Ottoman l^pire, vol. i. p. 318. 
[f/1 ^iy<hs Hibtor. Helig. Veter. Perwir. p* odo. 

[h^ See the work of the denuit Dii««M*. entitled, “ Lettre* 
ediHantes, et euneu«e^ «le«s Mi^niona etranifeivs,” tom. ir’|>. 63. 



and ii»$itotiott8, me far from Mitf on* cent. 
WQtik^ of Uie curiotdl^ of the learned. And thoae ^ 

who laovld be ttt the |>iuns Ut turn their reeeardlt^ u 

thia way, atid mow* es|*eciany hi have the reli- W/*./ 
gioME hooka of Ihche M'ctH <‘«nveyed inh» Europe, 
would undoubtedly render eminent sevviee to the 
of sacred liU'rature, and obtain upphiuse 
from all a ho have a taste for the stinly of Chrintinn 
authpiities ; for the accounts uhn'h ha>e hitherto 
been given of tluw* nations and sc<'tH are full of 
unc<*rtainty and conli*a*liction. 

XX. The n^i>'^ional•ie^ of Home have never Wii* 
ceased to displu), in lliese pails of the worlil, their 
dexterity in making pi os<*lytt**-, an<l ac<'oi‘dinglyb»*f«i»h« 
have founded, though with great difliiMilty and”XH 
**xpensc, among the gi’ealest jmuI of the N.*ctsnioo. 
now mentioned, eongrogatioii" tiiut adopt the 
doetrine, and acknowledge the juriMlictioii, of the 
Hoin.ni ]>ontilf. It is ahundaiitly known, that 
among the (ireeks, u'ho liv<* undtT the empire of 
the Turk, and al^o among lhos<' who are suliject 
to the dominion of the ’th iietians, tlie emperor of 
the Koniaiis, and oth(*r C'liristian princes tln-re 
are several who have adopted tlie i'aith and dis- 
eijdiiH' of the Latin < hiindi, and are 'roverned hy 
tla-ir own clerg> and hi*.hops who re<-eiv<* their 
4‘ontiniialion and anthorit) from Home. In this 
latter city then* a <‘<dl«‘gc, cxpri'sslv foundetl 
witJi a view to multiply tlicsc apostatising societies, 
and to iiicri'use and strengthen the credit and au- 
thority of the Konnm pontiff among the (ireeks. 

In thcM* college^ a eerlaui number of (ireeian stu- 
dents, who have given early marks of genius and 
capacity, areinstriMledinthc arl.s and sciences, and 
are more esp<>cially pr<*possessi*d with the de<*jHNl 


Tbw author tslls iis, tlmt iii ihr ntoiinaun* whirii sepanits P<>isia 
ftoiii (ndia, tltsre lives, a «esrt of CbriMian* who imprint the ■sign 
<>f the rroM on their bodies with a w<l hut iron. 
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sentitnoits of teiMsratitfti and amd fi# tba loitMitj 
of the pope. Such an inatitutitm; iwcon^panied 
with t^ efforts and labours of the miaalonaiies, 
could not foil, one would think, to gain an im- 
mense number of proselytes to I^me, qoneidering 
the unhappy state of the Grecian churches. But 
the case is quite otherwise ; for the most respect- 
able writers, even of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, acknowledge fairly, that the proselytes they 
have drawn from the Greek churches make a 
wretched and'despicable figure, in point of num- 
ber, opulence, and digpity, when compared with 
those, to whom the religion, government, nay, 
the very name of Rome, are disgusting and odious. 
They observe farther, that the sincerity of a great 
part of these proselytes is of the Grecian stamp ; 
so that, when a favourable occasion is offered 
them of renouncing, with advantage, their pre- 
tended conversion, they seldom fail, not only to 
return to the bosom of their own chuich, but oven 
to recom|>ense the good offices tiny received from 
the Romans with the most injurious treatment. 
The same writers mention another circumstance, 
much less surprising, indeed, than those now 
mentioned, but much more dislionourable to the 
church of Rome j and that circumstance is, that 
even thosi* of the (ireek students, who are edu- 
cated at Rome with such care, as might naturally 
attach them to its religion and government, are, 
nevertheless, so disgusted and shocked at the cor- 
ruptions of its church, clergy, and people, that 
they forget, more notoriousjy than others, the 
obligations with which tliey have been loaded, 
and exert themselves with peculiar obstinacy and 
bitterness in opposing the credit and authority of 
the Latin church [/]. 


[t] among other author* who Iwive trcatetl this point of 
history^ Urh. Orri^ Etat Present de ri^jrlisc Rmnaine. p* 82 . 
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XXL In their efforts toflKtendtbe papal laitpiM cekt. 
over the Greek eharches, the designing pontilfc did 
not forget the church of Russia, the chief biiiwack 
aad oroflunent of the Gredan faith. On the o(Hl* 
traiy* A'equent deliberations were held at Kome, ^ junctfam 
about the proper methods cd* uniting, or ratheri>M«tM 
subjecting this church to the papal hierarchy, lu^ 
this century .Tohn Basilides, Grand Duke of thecimrciMM 
Russians, seemed to discover a propensity towardsJ‘^*^'2n!*^ 
this union, by sending, in the year 1580, a solemn 
embassy to f Gregory XIII. to exhort that pontiff 
to resume the negotiations relative to this ini- 
})ortant matter, that so they might be brought to 
a happy and speedy conclusion. Accordingly, 
the year following, Anthony Possevin, a learned 
and artful Jesuit, was chained with this uommis- 
sion l)y the Roman pontiff, and sent into Muscovy 
to bring it into execution. But this dexterous 
missionary, though he spared no pains to obtain 
the purposes of his ambitious court, tbund by ex- 
perience that all his efforts were unequal to the 
task he had undertaken ; nor did the Russian 
ambassadors, wlio airived at Horne wron after, 
bring any thing to the ardent wishes of the pon- 
tiff, hut empty proniis«*s, conceived in dubious and 
gt'ueral terms, on which little dependaiice coidd 
be made [/>]• And, indeed, the event abundantly 


in w!iu*h» ftppakintf of tlio (ireoks ho oxprt»sMo« hitnnt^lf in tlio 
foiloivtniBr manner : JIk dovioiment It*« plu<# litilen-* fhm 

(’Htiiolninos iortiqu'ils ont aprin no<i ot qii'ils ont f:4mtto* 

iHtuincp do iiOH imporfcrtioim * i. o. in plain Kn^lish, 'fhoy, (tim 
Gm»k«) boraiin* t!»o bitunost oneiiiios of im Homan I'atiiolica, 
when tht»y have In^en instrucletl in our w'leuees, ami have ac- 
quired the knowledge of our impeifectiona. Other t«Ktitiiontea 
of a like nature nhall he Kiveii hereafter. — Mieh. Lo Quten itaa 
Ifiveii 119 an enumeration, althoufi^h a defective one, of the Greek 
bishops that loilow the rites of the Homan chiireh, in his Ofiens. 
Christ, loin. iti. p. 8d0. 

[4] See the conferenoee between Poseevin ami the tluke of 
Muscovy, Uq^ether witii the other writing;® of this Jesuit reb- 

VO^.. IV. S 
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CSMT. shoved, that Baftilides had no othor vtev, in all 
these negotiations, than to flatter the pope, and 
*^t”! assistance, in order to bring to an ad- 

* vantageous conclusion the unsuccessful war, which 
he had carried on against Poland. 

The naihistry of Possevin and his associates 
was, however, attended with more fruit among 
that part of the Russians who reside in the Polish 
dominions, many of whom embraced the doctrine 
and rites of the Roman church, in consequence 
of an associatibn agreed on in the year 1596, in a 
meeting at Bresty, the capital of the palatinate of 
CujaVia. Those that thus submitted to the com- 
munion of Rome were called the United, while 
the adverse party, who adhered to the doctrine 
and jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, were distinguished by the title of the Non- 
united [^3* R likeanse farther worthy of ol)- 
servation here, that thei’c has been established at 
Kiovia, since the fourteenth century, a congrega- 
tion of Russians, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff, and ruled by its own Metropoli- 
tans, who are entirely distitjct from the Russian 
bishops that reside in that city[wz]. 

Thcvotarie* XXII. The Roniun missionaries made scarcely 
•uifiM nu- *^^^7 spiritual conquests worthy of mention among 
merous either the Asiatic or African Monophysitt's, 
MMoph^ About the middle of the preceding century, a lit- 
titn,Ne<u>- tie insignificant clmndj, that ackno\vledged the 
ArmraUnsJu^^diction of the Roman pontiff, was erected 
among the Ncstoriaiis, whose patriarchs, succes- 

live to the nepjotiation in. question, that are suhjoiiuM] to his 
work, called IMohcovib. — S ee also La V’ie du J’. Possevin, par 
Jean Dorigny, livr. v. p. 35 L 

Q/j Adr, llegenvolstchii Histor. Eccleaiar, Slavonicar. lib. iv. 
cup. ii. p* 465. 

[itt] See Mich. Le Quien, Oriens Christinnus, tom. i. p. L>74. 
ami tom. iii. p. 11^6. — Acta Sanclorum, ttun. ii. Felmiar, p. 
693. 
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sively named Joseph [»]; reside in the cent- 

Diaihek. Some of the Armenian provinces ei^ *^7ni. 
braced the doctrines and discipline of Rohm Bh i. 
early as the foarteenth century, under the pdnti- 
ficate of John XXIH. Avho, in the year 1318, sent 
them a Dominican monk to govern their church, 
with the title and authority of an archbishop. 

The episcopal seat of this spirituni ruler was first 
fixed at Adorbigana, in the district of Sohlania [o] ; 
but was afterwards transferred to Naxivan, where 
it still remains in the hands of the Dominicans, 
who alone are admitted to that ghostly dignity £/>3. 

T'he Armenian churches in Poland, who have 
embniced the faith of Rome, have also their bishop, 
who resid<?s at Lemberg [y]. The (Jeorgians and 
Mingrelians, who were visited by some monks of 
the Theatiii and Cajiuchin ordei-s, disgusted these 
missionaries by their ferocity and ignorance, re- 
muiiuid inattentive to thc‘ir counstds, and unmoved 
by their admonitions; so that their ministry and 
laboui-s were scarcely attended with any visihhi 
fruit ('/’3. 

X-Xlil. The pompous accounts which the pa- The labour, 
nal missionaries have given of the vast suceess of 'h® H'>- 
th(“ir labours among all these (ireeiun sects, aroMonaries 
ctiuallv destitute of candour and truth. It 
<*viilf*nt, from tostiriioiiies of the host and most proautH® 
n^spectabJe authority, tliat, in some of thoso^“*‘® ^*^'**** 
(joiintrios, they do nothing more tlian administer' 
<*Iun(lestiiie Imptism to sick infants wlio are i*om- 
ini tied to their care, as they ajrpear in the ficli» 

[;/] Sep A.HNpmanni Biblioth. Orient. Vatiran. tt*ni. iii. par. I. 
j). (>|5. — f>e Quipii, Orient tlirintiaiiiiSf it. p. lOH4. 

[(*] Odor, Kaynald, Aniial. tom. xv'. ml a. n?!H. iv. 

[ //] Le Qttien, Oriens ('hrisfian, tom. iii. p, aiu! NO,^. 

('l<‘nH*Tis Galanus, Conciliatione Ecclesia* ArniPffisrM um Koinaim, 

1. p, d27. 

[</} Meinoires <le« MiM*.lons cla la Coniiminu** <U* JeKim, tom. 
iii. p. 54. 

t'rb. (\*rri. F.tat preMMit de Homaine. p. H)2. 
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«aptiT. tious character of phy8idaiw[«3 j and that, in 
other places, the whole success ^ their ministry 
*^ 1 *" “ confined to the gathering together some 
wretched tribes of indigent convert^ whose po- 
verty is the only bond of their attachment to the 
church : of 'Rome, and who, when the papal 
largesses are suspended or withdrawn, fall from 
their pretended allegiance to Rome, and return to 
the religion of their ancestors It happens 
also, from time to time, that a person of distinc- 
tion among the Greeks or Orientals embraces the 
doctrine of the Latin church, and promises obe- 
dience to its pontiff, nay, carries matters so far as 
to repair to Rome to testify bis respectful submis- 
sion to the apostolic see. But in these obsequious 
steps the noble converts are almost always moved 
by avarice or ambition ; and accordingly, when 
the face of their affairs changes, when they Imve 
obtained their puiposes, and have nothing more 
to expect, then they, generally speaking, either 
suddenly abandon the church of Rome, or express 
their attachment to it in such ambiguous terms, 
as are only calculated to deceive. Those who, 
like the Nestoiian bishop of Diarbek [u~\, conti- 
nue stedfast in the profession of the Roman faith, 
and even transmit it with an appearance of zeal - 


[jf] Urb. OiTi, Etat present de rE^lise Honiaine, p. 1^4. 
— Gabr. de Cbinon, Relations non voiles du Levant, par. J. e. 
vi, p, 174*. This Capuchin monk delivers his opinions on many 
subjects with fmnkness and candtmr. 

See Chardins Voyages en Perse, toni. i. p. 18G. tom. 
ii. p. 5S, 75, 206, 271, *840, anti principally toni. Hi. i>. 4-38, 
of the last edition published in Holland in 4to ; for, in the 
former editions, all tho scandalous transactions of the Homan 
inismonaries amon^r the Ai*menians, Colchians, Iberians, anti 
Persians, are tmtirely wanting. — Sfje also C'binon, Relations du 
Levant, par. 11, p. 308. which reganls the Armenians; and 
Maillet, Description d’Egyptc, tom. iii. p. (m. which is relative 
tti the Copts. 

[n] Otherwise named Amidn anti Caraniit. 
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to their posterity^ are excited to this perae'dMnuioe cent. 
hy no other motive than tiie unniterropted Uli^t1i> * 7^- 
lity of the Roman pontiill m*t ” 

Ch) tile other hand* the bishops of Rome 
extremely attentive and assiduous in employing 
all the methods in their power to maintain and 
extend their dominion among the Qiristiam of 
the East. For this purpose, they treat, with the 
greatest lenity and indulgence, the proselytes they 
have made in these parts of the world, that their 
yoke may not appear intolerable. Nay, they 
caiTy this indulgence so far, as to show evidently 
that they ai’e ai^tuatcd more by a love of power, 
than hy an attachment to their own doctrines and 
institutions. For they do not only allow the 
(irc<;k“and other eastern proselytes the liberty of 
retaining, in their public worship, the rites and 
(lereiijonies of their ancestors (though in direct 
o{)position with the religious service of the church 
of Rome), and of living in a manner repugnant 
to the cnstoins and practice of the Latin world ; 
hut, what is much more surprising, they suffer 
the peculiar doctrines that distinguish the Greeks 
and Orientals from all other Christian societies, 
to remain in the public religious . hooks of the 
proselytes already mentioned, and even to he re- 
printed at Roin(^ in tliose that are sent abroad 
for their use[ic]. The truth of the matter 

[i/^] A*ssf*ina«ni complainu in many of hia Bibliotlu 

Orient. \'ali«‘a«, that even the very hooka tfiat were printed at 
Rome for the uae of tht* Nehtoriana, Jacobite**, and Anne* 
nian.<ii, wen' not corrected nor purjred from the ♦•rroi-a {leculiar 
to iiiese aects ; an<l he looks upon tiiia ne|;li^ence an the rea- 
son of the defection of many Roman converts, and of their re- 
turn to the bo?w)m of tlie eastern and Greek churchea, to 
which tliey orig;iTially helooged.— -Sw, on tine other liaful, the 
Lettres Choihit's du U. Simon, totti. ti. leu xxtii. p. 150, in 
wliich tlib author pretenda to defend thiii conduct of the 
homanH^ which Home attrilmte to indolence and neglect, others 
to artifice and prudence. 
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8eein«^to be briefly this ; That at Borne, a Greek, 
an Araienian, or ^ Gopt, i8 looked upon as an obe- 
dient child, arid a , worthy meinber of the church, 
if he admowledj^^ the supreme=and unlimited 
power of the Btnnan pontiff over all the Christian 
worl<L-' ' ' 

The Mara- XXIV. The Mavonites who inhabit the mounts 
Lihanus and Antilibanus, date their subjection to 
their spiritual jurisdiction of the Koman pontiff 
fi*om the time that the Latins carried their hostile 
arras into Palestine, with a view to make them- 
selves masters of the Holy Land [.r]. This sub- 

[;k] The Maronite doctors, and more especially those that 
reshle at Home, maintain, with the greatest efforts of zeal and 
argument, that the religion of Rome has always been j^reserved 
among them in its purity, and exempt from any mixture of he- 
resy or error. Tlie proof of this assertion has been attf'nipted 
witli great labour and industry, by Faust. Nairon, in bis Disser- 
tatio de origine, nomine, ac religionc Maronitarum, pnhlit-Jied in 
8vo, at Home, in the year 1679. It was from this treatise, and 
some other Maronite writers, that De la Roque flrew the materials 
of his discourses concerning the origin of the Maronites, together 
with tlie abridgment of their history, which is inserted in the 
second volume of his Voyage de Syrie (‘t du Mont Inban, p. 28, 
8ic. But neither this hypothesis, nor the authorities by which it 
is supported, have any 'iveight with the most learned men of the 
Roman church ; who maintain, that the Maronites derived their 
origin from the Monophysites, and adhered to the doctrine of the 
Monothelites*, until the twelfth century, wlien they embraced 
the comnniniou of Rome. See R, Simon, Hisioire Critique des 
Chretiens Orientaux, ch. xiii. p. 146. — Euseb. Renaudot, Histor. 
Patriarch. Alexand. in Ibrefat. iii. 2. in 1 listor. p. 49. The very 
learned Assemanni, who was himself a Maronite, steers a mifldle 
way betNveeu these two opposite accounts, in his Bihlioth. Orient. 
Vatic, tom. i. p. 496. while the matter in df'hate is left undecid- 
ed by Mich. Le (iuien, in his Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. p. 1. 
when* he gives an account of the Mai'onite church, and its spiri- 
tual rulers. — For iny own part, I am pt*r»uaded, that those who 
consider that all the Maronites have not as yet eu]hrace*d the 
faith^ or acknowledged the jurisdiction of Rome, tvill he little 

• Itiosc who mflint, lined, that, noiwitlotaudlng tbr two nsturrs in <'hrist, 
nil. {\w Inminn and the ditiiw, UitTc was, but one will, whicU 

WAS Ihv tlivine. 
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je(;tion however was agreed to, with this csmt. 

euiidition, that neither the popes nor thwr etai|r 
sai'ies should pretend to change or abolish luiy 
thing that related to the ancient rites, niorid; 
precepts, or religious opinions, of this jieople, Soi 

that, in reality, tliere is nothing to he (bund 
among the Maronites that savours of po|>ery, if 
we except their attachment to the Roman pon- 
tiff [//], who is obliged to pay very dear for their 
fnendsliip. For, as the Maronites live in the 
•utmost distress of poverty, under the tyiannical 
yoke of the Mahometans, the bishop of Rome is 
under a necessity of furnishing them with such 

<llsp<Mf<l tf> ivitli criMlulity the assert ii>n« of certain Maro- 

nit(‘ who are, nfter the manner of the *Syriaos, inueh ad- 

dieted to hoasti tiff and exiicTireiatiou. ('ertain it is, that thtrre are 
Maronites in Syria, who htill behold the church of Rome with 
the ^reat<‘st tiveision and ahhonenct* ; nay, wliat is .still more 
remarkable, great miinhers of that nation residing in Italy, even 
tintlor tht! eye of the pontilf, opposed his authority during the 
last etmtury, ami tlirew the court of Rome into great per|)lexity, 

( )ne body of tlie.se non-conforming Maronites retired into the 
valleys of l^iednuiiit, where they joimnl tlie Wahlenwes ; another, 
above six hundred in number, with a bishop and several eccle- 
siastics at their head, fled into Corsica, and implored the pro- 
tertion of the repiihlic, of (.ienoa against the violence of the In- 
<piisitorM. hee Crh. C'erri, Ktat present de TEglise Rornuino, p. 

l’i2. Now, may it not he Hf«ke(l here, What could have 
excited the Maronites in Italy to this public and vigorous 
opposition to the Roman poiitifl', if it be true that their opinions 
were in all respe(»ts conformable to the <ioctrines ami decrees of 
the church of Rome ? Tins opposition could not have been owing 
to any thing hut a tliHermire in point of doctrine and belief; 
since the <'hurch of Rome allowed and still allows the Maronitea 
under its jurisdiiuion, to retiiin and perforin the religious rites 
and institutions that have been handed down U> them from Uieir 
ancestors, and to follow the precepts and rules of life to which 
they have always been accufstoinetl* Compare with the authors 
above cit4?d, 'niesiiur. l^pistol. Oorian, Unn. i. p. II. 

Lvj reader will do well to consult principally on tills 
“nhject, the observations subjoiruMl !>y Rich. Siinon, to his French 
triinslation of the Italian Jesuit l^andinis Voyage to McHtnt Li- 
haiuis, published in l2nio. at Paris, in 1GS5. See also Euseb. 
lunnualot, i listuria Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 54B. 
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CENT. - ’ ''I'fls as may appease the voracity of their 
XVI. ,,j,|,i (‘ssors, procure a subsistence for their bishop 
provide all things that are requisite 
V j j for the support of their churches, and the unin- 
teiTupted exercise of public worship, and contri- 
bute in general to lessen their misery. Besides, 
the college erected at Rome hy Gregory XIII. 
with a design to instmct the young men, fre- 
quently sent from Syria, in the various branches 
of useful science and sacred erudition, and to 
prepossess them with an early veneration and' 
attachment for the Roman pontiff, is attended 
with a very considerable expense. The patriarch 
of the Maronites performs his spiritual functions 
at Canobin, a convent of the monks of St. An- 
thony, on mount Libanus, which is his constant 
residence. He claims the title of patriarch of 
Antioch, and always assumes the name of Peter, 
as if he seemed desirous of being considered as 
the successor of that apostle [z]. 

[ 3 ;] See Petitqueux, Voyage a Canobin clans le Mont Liban* 
in the Nouveaux Memoires des Missions de ia Compagnie de 
Jesus, tom. iv. p. 252. and tom. viii. p. 355. — La Roque, Voy- 
age de Syrie, tom. ii. p, 10. — Laur. D’Arvieux Memoires ou 
Voyages, tom. ii. p. 418. 
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THE HISTORY OP THE MODERN CHURCHES* 
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CHAPTER 1. 

The History of the Lutheran Church, 

1. The rise and progress of tlie Evangelical cent. 
or Lutheran church have been already related, so 
far as they belonged to the history of the Reforma- ii." 
tion. The fonner of these titles w'as assumed by 
that church in conse<iuen<;e of the original design xb» com- 
of its founders, which w'as to restore to its native 
lusti’e the gospel of (Jlirist, that had so long beenj^^^ 
covered with the darkness of superstition, or, in «*•»«*>. 
other words, to place in its proper and true light 
that importantdoctrine, which represents salvation 
as attainable by the merits of Christ alone. Nor 
did the church, now under consideration, discover 
any reluctance against adopting the name of the 
great man, whom Providence employed as the ho- 
noured instrument of its foundation and establish- 
ment. A natural sentiment of gratitude to him, 
by whose ministry the clouds of superstition had 
been chiefly dispelled, who had destroyed the 
claims of pride and self-sufficiency, exposed the 
vanity of confidence in the intercession of saints 
and martyrs, and pointed out the Son of God rh 
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CENT, the only properobject of trust to miserable mortals, 
excited his followers to assume his name, and to 
^®^‘,'"'call their community the Lutheran church. 

The rise of this church must he dated from 
that remarkable jx’i-iod, when the pontiff Leo X. 
drove Martin I^nther, vvith his friends and fol- 
lowers, from tli<^ bosom of the Roman hierarchy, 
by a solemn and violent sentence of excommuni- 
cation. ft began to ac<|uir(! a regular form, and 
a considerable degree of stability and consistence, 
from the year 15H0, when the system of doctrine 
■ and morality it had adopted was drawn up and 
presented to the diet of Augsburg. And it was 
raised to the dignity of a lawful and complete 
hierarchy, totally indepemdent on the laws and 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, in consequence 
of the treaty e.oncluded at Passau, in the year 
l.'j.OiS, hetweer> Charles V. and Maurice, el<*ctor 
of Saxony, relating to the religious affairs of the 
empire. 

Titetum n. The great and leading principle of the Lu- 
of its ^heran (ihurch is, that the Holy Scri])turcs are 
reiigioua tlic Only soiii'cc ffow whorico we are to draw our 
doctrine. poJigionji scutinwiitti, whether they relate to faith 
or practice ; and that these inspired writings ai-e, 
in all matters that are essential to salvation, so 
plain, and so easy to be thoroughly understood, 
that their signification may be learned, without 
the aid of an expositor, by every person of com- 
mon sense, who has a competent knowledge of 
the language in which they are composed. There 
are, indeed, certain formularies adopted by this 
church, which contain the principal points of its 
doctrine, ranged, for the sake of method and per- 
spicuity, in their natural order. But these books 
have no authority but what they derive fi’om the 
scriptures of truth, whose sense and meaning they 
are designed to . convey ; nor are the Lutheran 
doctors pcAmiUed to interpret or explain these 
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l)ooks so fis to draw from them any propositions cent. 
tiiat are inconsistent with the express declarations 
of the word of God. The chief and the most re- ii," 
spectable of these hninan [>roductions is tin* Con- 
fession of Angsl*urg, with the annexed defence 
of it against the obje<‘tions of the itoimui ('atholic 
doetoi's [o]. In the next rank may be placed the 


[f/] Wliou ihf fonft*ssion of AuunlMirir hail ht'cn pro* 
henttwl to liuj diet of that city, the Hoiimii (’atliolic doctors were 
employed to refute the iloctniies it contained ; and this pro- 
tended refutation was uKo read to tliat auu^ust ussenddy. A 
reply was iiiuiiediately drawti up hy Melancilion. and pn/senled 
to the emperor; who, umler the pretext of a pacifie spirit, 
refused to reeeivt» it. 'I’his reply was puldished afterwards, 
under the title of Apolotria Confessionis Augiistuna" ; and is the 
tlefence of that eonfessiim, uu'ntioned hy Dr. Mosheini aa 
annexed to it. To K|)eak plain. Melani thunV lovi* of pence and 
concord seems to leave earried him lieyond what he ow'ed to 
the truth, in cotuposing^ this defiTiei* of flie conf<^ssif^n of Aug?!- 
hurfj. In the edition of that defence that some Lutherans (and 
Ch\’thrieus ainoiiL' othei-s) look upon as the most f,u.*nuine and 
authentic, Meluncthon makes s<*veral strantfe e<ificessions to the 
ehureh of Itome; whiuher tliroujih servih* fear, excessive 
eharify, or liesitation of mind, I will not pretend to determine, 
fie speaks of the pres(?nee of (.'lirist's body in the euidiarist in 
the very strong«?st terms tliat the Roman Catholics use to ex- 
press the monstrous doctrine of Transuhstantiaiion ; and adopta 
those remarkable words of Theophylact, that ‘ the bread was not 
a fj^aire only, but was truly clian^ed into flesh.’ Ho approv(»H 
of that canon of the juass, in which the priest prays that ‘ the 
bread may be changed into the body of Christ.’ It is true, 
that in some subsequent editions of the defence or apology now 
under consideration, tliese obnoxious passages were left out, and 
the phraseology that had given such just offence was consider- 
ably mitigated. There is an ample account of this whole mat- 
ter, together with a history of the dissensions of the Lutheran 
church, in the valuable and learned work of Hospinian, entitled, 
Historic SacranientarisB Pars posterior, p. 199, et seq. These 
expressions in Melancthon’s Apologia will appear still more 
surprising, when w^e recollect that, in the course of the debates 
concerning the manner of Christ’s presence in the eucharist, 
he, at length, seemed to lean visibly towards the opinions of 
Rucer and Calvin ; and that, aft<*r his death, his followers w^re 
ceu>urcd and jiersccuted in »Saxony on this account, under the 
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CBViT. Articles of Smalcald fi], as they are commonly 
called, together with the shorter and larger Cate- 
^^^"/'chisms of Luther, designed for the instruction of 
j youth, and the improvement of persons of riper 
years. To these standard-books most churches 
add the Form of Concord ; which, though it be not 
universally received, has not, on that account, 
occasioned any animosity or disunion ; as the few 
points that prevent its being adopted by some 
churches are of an indiflFerent nature [c], and do 


denomination of Pbilippiste. This 'shows either that tlie great 
man now under consideration clianged his opinions, or that he 
had formerly been seeking union and concord at the expense of 
truth. 

ftr [6], The articles here mentioned were drawn up at 
Smalcald by iMher, on occasion of a meeting of the protestant 
electors, princes, and states, at that place. They were princi- 
pally designed to show how far the Lutlicruiis were disposed to 
go, in order to avoid a final rupture, and in what sen»*e they were 
willing to adopt the doctrine of Christs presence in the eiicbarist. 
And though the terms in which these articles arc expressed, he 
somewhat dubious, yet they are much less harsh and disgusting 
than those used in the Confession, the Apology, and the Form 
of Concord. 

(g” [r] Dr. Mosheiiii, like an artful painter, shades those 
objects in the history of l^utheranisin, which it is impossible 
to expose with advantage to a full view. Of this nature was 
the conduct of the Lutheran doctors in the deliberations re- 
lating to the famous Form of Concord here mentioned ; a con- 
duct that discoveretl such an imperious and unchai'itable 
spirit, as would have been more consistent with the genius 
of the court of Home than with the princi[)leR of a protestant 
church. The reader, who is desirons of an ample demon- 
stration of the truth and justice of this censure, has only to 
consult the learned work of llod. Ilospinian, entitled, ‘ C’on- 
cordia Discors, sen de Origine et Frogiessu Formula* Con- 
cordisD Burgensis/ The history of this remarkable produc- 
tion is more amply related in the thirty-ninth and following 
sections of this first chapter, and in the notes, which the 
translator lias taken the liberty to add there, in order to cast 
a proper light upon some things that are too interesting to be 
viewed superficially. In die meantime I shall only observe, 
that the points in the Form of Concord, that prevented its 
being uni\c! sally leceived, are nol of such an indifferent 
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not, in any degree, affect the grand and fohdft* cent. 
mental principles of true religion [d]. a^\u 

III. The form of public worship, and the rites 
and ceremonies that were proper to be admitted 
as a part of it, gave rise to disputes in several 

S I aces, during tlie infancy of the Lutheran church. 

ome were inclined to retain a greater number 
the cerenior»ies and customs tliat had been so ex- Luch«rmn 
cessivcly multiplied in the church of Rome, than 
seemed either lawful or expedient to othei's. The 
latter, after the example of the Helvetic re- 
formers, had their riews entirely turned t(»ward8 
that simplicity and gravity that characterised the 
Christian worship in the primitive times ; while 
the former were of opinion, that some indulgence 
was to be shown to the weakness of the multitude, 
and some regard paid to institutions that had ac- 
(jiiired a certain degre«‘ of weight through long 
established custom. But as these contending 
parties were both persuaded that the ceremonial 
part of religion was, generally speaking, a matter 
of human institution, and that eonse<|uently a di- 
versity of external rites might be admittc'd among 
different cburclu's profe"sinir the sanu' religion, 
without any prejudice to the bonds of charity and 
fraternal union, these disputes <‘ould not be of 
any long duration. In the meantime, all those 
ceremonies and obs(*r\ances of the church of 

naturp as Dr. Mosheira RPPins to ima^np. To maintain thp 
ubiquity or oinnipre^^oiice of ('hrist’-* body, «itb itu ri»al 

and peruliftr |)r^Ht*nce in tho oucliariKt, and to <*\<‘]ude from thi*ir 
cominuuiim the prot4?KtantK, who di*ni<Ml tb<*so palpable absurdi* 
ties, was the plan of the Luth«»ran doct4ir‘* in eoniposiniir and re- 
commendinpr tIk* Form of C’oncord; and this plan (aw neither b« 
looked upon »n a matter of pure imldTerenre, nor as a mark of 
Cbristiau charity. But for a farther proof of ihi.s, see xxxix. 
already referred to. 

[f4] See, for an account of the I^utheran confessions of faith, 

Christ. Kockeri Bibliotheca llieolt^iie Symbolicje, p. 114. 
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CENT. Rome, whether of a public or private nature, that 
carried palpable marks of error and superstition, 
PART *n. every where rejected without hesitation ; and 
V j wise precautions were used to regulate the forms 
of public worship in such a manner, that the ge- 
nuine fruits of piety should not be choked by a 
multitude of insignifi(!ant rites. Besides, every 
church was allowed the privilege of retaining so 
much of the ancient form of worshij) as might be 
still observed without giving ofh'iiee, and as seemed 
suited to the character of the people, the genius 
of the goveniment, and the nature and circum- 
stances of the place where it was founded. Hence 
it has haj)pened, that, even so far down as llie pre- 
sent times, th»5 Lutheran churches difler consider- 
ably one fronj the otlujr, with respc'ct both to the 
numbi'r and nature* of their religious ejcremonies ; 
a circuinstanee so far from tending to their <li*.lio- 
nour, that it is, on the contrary, a very sli-ikine 
proof of their wisdom and modi'ration [c]. 
Conci-rning ] V. Tlic supreuie civil ruJei> of every Lutheran 
clothed also with tin* dignity, and |>er- 
tiii> form of form the functions of supremacy in the church. 

jhe'l’be very ess(>nce of civil governinejit seems ina- 
Luthcron nifestly to point out the necessity of investijig the 
church. sover<‘ign with this spiritual supreufaey and 
the tacit consent of the Lutheran <‘hurches has 
confirmed the dictates of wise policyin this rc'spect. 
It must not, however, be iinagin(‘d, that tin* ancient 

Sec niiltli. Mei*»ncriiii, IJb. <lc Lc^ilxit*. lib. iv. art. iv. 
qua^Ht. iv. p, (ifi'i — (ibb. — .fo. Adani Svhcr/cru^, Hrcviar. Hul- 
iemann. l^nuc). p. — 13*21. 

f 1 Since tioTbinij i** more incnnsistcnl with tliat stjbnnlina- 
tion and concortb which are atiiong tin* g^reat id' citd govern- 
ment, than impcriuni in iinperiin /. c. two inde]»endcnt ^ovei-eign- 
tiea ill the same body politic: IFonce the genius of government, 
M well aa 'the apirit of genuine Chriatianity, procluiniHihc et|uity 
of that conatitiition, that niakea the Hupreiiie head of the ^state 
the Mipremc \ isihle ruler of the cliurrh. 
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rights and privileges of the people in ecclesiastiwil cent. 
affairs have been totally abolished by this constitu- 
tion of things ; since it is certain, that the vestiges „ * 
of the authority exercised by them in the primitive 
times, though more striking in one place than in 
anotlier, are yet more or less visible every where. 

Besides, it must be carefully remembered, that all 
civil rulers of the Lutheran persuasion are effectu* 
ally restrained, by the fundamental principles of 
the doctrine they profess, from any attempts to 
change or d(>stroy the established rule of faith and 
manners, to make any alteration in the essential 
doctrines of their ndigion, or in any thing that is 
intimat<‘ly connecled with them, or to impose their 
particular opinions upon their subjectsin adesjiotic 
and arbitrary manner. 

I’he councils, or societie.s, appointed by the 
sovereign to watch over the interests of the church, 
and t(» govern and <lirect its affairs, are composetl 
of persons vei’sed in the knowledge, both of civil 
and e«!clesiasti(!al ]H\v, and, according to a very an- 
cient denomination, are called Consistorie.s. The 
intertial government of the Luthei'an church seems 
equally removed from episcopacy on the* (uie hand, 
and from preshyterianism on the other, if we ex- 
cept the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, who 
retain the form of ecclesiastical gevermneiit that 
preceded the Keformation, purged, indeed, from 
the superstitions and abuses that rendered it so 
odious [//]. This constitution of the Lutheran 
hierarchy will not seem surprising, when the sen- 

fW* [.Vj tlu'HO two kifigtloms the church in ruled by hi- 
fthopH aud xuperiuteudantH, under the ius|u.*ction and authority, 
of the Hovcrcign. The archbi^liop of Upnal is primate of Sw eden, 
and the only archbishop aitiou^ the Liitheniiu^. 'Ilie Itjxury and 
liccntiou^ne^a that loo coiuinonly flour from the opukuire of the 
Homan Catholic clerjir)' are unknown in tbetio two norlliem atatea ; 

►ince the revenues of the prelate now mentioned do not amount 
ti» more than 400 pounds yearly, while those of the hishopa are 
proportumahly anmlL 
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0$m. timents of that t>oo|>l6« with tesj^ toeedesiastical 
policy, are dwy considered. On the one band, 
^*j*”*they are pentOaded that there is no law, divine 
authority, which points out a distinction between 
the ministers of the gospel with respect to rank, 
dignity, or prerogatives ; and therefore they re- 
cede from episcopacy. But, on the other hand, 
they are of opinion, that a certain subordination, 
a diversity in point of rank and privileges among 
the cleigy, are not only highly useful, but also 
necessary to the perfection of church communion, 
by connecting, in consequence of a mutual de- 
pendance, more closely together the membei's of 
the same body ; and thus they avoid the unifor- 
mity of the presbyterian government. They are 
not, however, agreed with respect to the extent of 
this subordination, and the degrees of superiority 
and precedence that ought to distinguish their 
doctors ; for in some* places this is regulated witli 
much more regard to the ancient rules of church- 
govenunent, than is discovered in others. As the 
divine law is silent on this head, different opinions 
may be entertained, and differont forois of ecclesi- 
astical polity adopted, without a breach of Chris- 
tian charity and fraternal union. 

Tbetuth*. V. Eveiy countiy has its own Liturgies, which 
rules of proceeding in every thing that 
public ‘^-relates to external worship, and the public exercise 
Sdr mih religion. These rules, howi'ver, arc not of an 
OHMiofin. immutable nature, like those institutions which 
(tructing. stamp of a divine authority, but may be 

augmented, corrected, or illustrated, by the order 
of the sovereign, when sUch changes appear evi- 
dently to be necessary or expedient. The liturgie.s 
used in the diflh^rent countries that have euibi’aeed 
the system of Luther agree perfectly in all the 
essential bi'anches of religion, in ail matters that 
can be looked upon as of real moment and im- 
portance ; but they differ widely in many things 
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of an indilfercail nabirei, ocmceming wmcam cnK-n 
Holy Seriptnres are silent, and whidi Ooin|^^^ 
that part of the public religion, that derives lH 
authority from the vrisdom and appointment of WyW* 
men. A<wemblies for the celebration of cUtine 
worship meet every where at stated times. Here 
the Holy Scriptures are read jrablicly, prayers 
and hymns ai*e addressed to the jDeity, the sacra* 
nients are administered, and the people arc in* 

Htrueted in the knowledge of religion, and excited 
to the practice of virtue by the discourses of their 
ministere. The wisest methods are used for the 
religious education of youth, who are not only 
carefully instructed in the elements of C’liristianity 
in tlie public schools, but are also exantined by 
the pastors of the cliurohcs to which they belong, 
in a public manner, in order to the farther im- 
provement of their knowledge, and the more 
vigorous exertion of their faculties in the study 
of divine truth. Hence, in almost every pro- 
vince, Catechisms whicli contain the essential 
truths of religion, and the main precejUs of mo- 
rality, arc published and re<*onimcnded by the 
authority of the sovereitrn, as rules to he followed 
by the rnastei-s of schools, and by the ministers of 
the church, both m their private and public in- 
structions. Hut as Luther left behind him an 
accurate and judicious produi’tion of this kind, 
in which the fundamental principles of religion 
and morality are explained and confirined with 
the greatest perspicuity and forc«*, both of evidence 
and expression, this compendious Catechism of 
that eminent reformer is universally adopted as 
the fii’st introduction to religious knowledge, and 
is one of the standard books of the church whicl) 
hears his name. And, indee<l, all the provincial 
(*atechisms are no more than illustrations and eu- 
ta^ements on this excellent abridgment of faith 
and practice. 

VOI.. IV. 


T 
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citKT. VI. Among |fae dajre tibat af« held sacred in tbe 
Lutheran chttrdh (besides that which is celebrated 
'?ART ii! week in ^memory of Christ’s resurrection 
from the ^|^)i'-we may reckon all su<k as were 
■fe'.Jioii- glorious and important events 

iMm ud that celestiial mission m the Saviour, 

M Wtlibri^ of his holy religion [Al 
jdiMflfttoThesife^flMg^, festivals, the grateful and w#- 
JjjSST" pdt$; of ancient times had always held 

in theJ%|iest 'va3m'ation; But the Lutheran 
church 1^8 gone j^et farther ; and, to avoid giving 
offeneh to weak brethren, has retained several 
which seem to have derived the respect tliat is 
paid to them, rather from the suggestions of su- 
^rstition than from the dictates of true religion. 
There arc some churches who carry the desire of 
multiplying festivals so far, as to observe religious- 
ly the days that were formerly set apart for cele-* 
bratiug the memory of the twelve apostles. 

It is well known, that the power of excommuni- 
cation, i. e. of banishing from its bosom obstinate 
and scandalous transgressors, was a privilege en- 
joyed and exercised by.the church from the re- 
motest antiquity ; and it is no less certain, that this 
privilege was perverted often to the most iniquitous 
and odious purposes. The founders, therefore, 
of the Lutheran church undertook to remove the 
abuses and corruptions under which this branch of 
ecclesiastical discipline laboured, and to restore it 
to its primitive purity and vigour. At first their 
attempt seemed to he crowned with success ; since 
it is plain, that daring the sixteenth century, no 
opposition of any moment was made to the wise 
and moderate exercise of this spiritual authority. 
But h» process of time this privilege fell imper- 
ceptibly into contempt j the ten'or of excuminu- 

C^] Such (for example) are the nativit)", death, re^unvr- 
tioii, uod ascension of the Son of God ; the descent of the 
Spirit upon the apostles on the day of Pentecost, See, 
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nication lost its force ; aud ecdlesiastical disdplitie cfiNT. 
was reduced to such a shadow, that, in most 
j^aces, there are scarcely any remains, any trffees ’ 
of it, to he seen at this day. This change ikii^ 
he attrihuted partly to the corroj^t propensities « 
mankind, who are naturally dbsirons of de^aoy* 
ing the influence of every institution that is dn» ■ 
signed to curb their licentious passions. It must^ 
however, he ackito^ledged, that this relaxation 
ecclesiastical discipline was not owing to this cause 
alone ; other circumstances concurred to diminish 
the respect and submission that had been paid to 
the spiiitual tribunal. On the one hand, the 
clergy abused this important piivilege in various 
ways ; some mi8appl;^ng the severity of excom* 
mimication, through ignorance or imprudence, 
while others, still more impiously, perverted an 
institution, in itself extremely useful, to satisfy 
their private resentments, and to avenge theih- 
sclvos of those who had dared to offend them. 

On tlie other hand, tlie counsels of ccrttun p'rsons 
in power, who considered the privilege of excom- 
luunicating in the hands of the clergy as derogii- 
toiy from the majesty of the sovereign, and de- 
trimental to the interests of civil society, bad no 
small influence in bringing this branch of ghostly 
jurisdiction into disrepute. It is however certain, 
that whatever causes may have eontrihuled to 
produce this effect, the effect itself was much to 
he lanuMited, as it removed one of the most j»ower- 
ful restraints upon iniquity. Nor will it ajipear 
surprising, when this is duly considered, that the 
maimers of the Lutherans are so rcnmrkahly de- 
praved, and tliat in a church that is deprived al- 
most of all authority and diseiplind, multitudes 
affront the public by their audai'ious irregulari- 
ties, and titinsgress, with a frontless impt^enct*, 
through the prospect of impunity. 

T 2 
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vii. The, and 

that belong to wie iiistoiy oi the Lutheran qhurc]^ 
vMtn' the heppy eMte^lkhment of ilbs liberty and in- 

\,_^dependehoef are neither niunea’oua nor remark- 
of fte Oonsequently be mentioned in a few 

fmMipevwii wco^. The rise and progress of this church, 
before its final and permanent establishment, 
tbttiMfa have been already related ; but that very reli^ous 
peace, which was the instrument of its stability 
thmw and independence, set bounds, at the same time, 
etairch. progress in the empire, and prevented it 

effectually from extending its limits [ij. Towards 
the conclusion of this century, Gebhard, arch- 
bishop of Cologn, discovered a propensity to enter 
into its communion, and, having contracted the 
bonds of matrimony, formed the design of in- 
trodudng the reformation into his dominions. 
But this arduous attempt, which was in direct 
contradiction with the famous Ecclesiastical Re- 
servation [^^3 stipulated in the articles of the peace 
of religion concluded at Augsburg, proved abor- 
tive, and the prelate was obliged to resign his dig- 
nity, and to abandon his country [/]. On the other 
hand, it is certain, that the adversaries of the 


fjf T The reason of thb ill be seen in the following note. 
9SrLk2 In the diet of Augsburg, whidi asseinblecl in the 
year 1565, in order to execute the treaty of Passau, the several 
states that had already embraced the Lutlieian religion, were 
confirmed in the full enjojmient of their religious liberty. To 
prevent, however, as far as was possible, the ftirther progress of 
the Reformation, Charles V. stipulated for the catholics the fa- 
mous Ecclesiastical Reservation ; by which it was decwsed, that 
if any archbishop, prelate, liishop, or other ecclesiastic, sliould, 
in time to come, renounce the faith of Rome, his dignity and 
benefice should be forfeited, and his place be filled by tlie chapter 
or college possessed of the power of election. 

[I 3 Koleii Dissertatio de Gebhardo Truchsesslo. 

— do. Pet. dt Ludewig Reliquiae MStorum oinnis a*vi, tom. v p. 
3B3,-.-5iee also a Gentian work, entitled, I ^wchuldiire Nadu i- 
chten, a. 17^9. p. 494. 
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liather&n churcih were not permitted to #ltnri) its csmc; 
tranqaUHty, or to hurt, itt any essential its 
Itber^, prosperity, and indepwdenoe. Tbrir in* 
tentions, indeed, weore malignant rniough; imd 
it appeared evident, from many strildng t^rctim- 
stances, that they were secretly projecting a new 
attack upon the Prot^dants, with a view to annid 
the treaty of Passau, which had been confirmed 
at Augsburg, and to have them declai*ed public 
enemies to the empire. Such was undoubtedly 
the unjust and seditious design of Francis Burck* 
liard, in composing the famous book De Autono- 
wiia, which was published in the year 1.58f)} and 
also of Pistorius, in drawing up the Reasons, 
which the m(u'(|uis of Bade alleged in vindication 
of liis returning back from Lutheranism into the 
bosom of popery [»/]• These writers, and others 
of tlie same stamp, treat the Religious Peace, ne- 
gotiated at Passau, and ratified at Augsburg, as 
unjust, because obtained by force of arms, and as 
null, because concluded without the knowledge 
and consent of the Roman jrontiff. They pretend 
also to proA'C, that by the changes and interpo- 
lations, which they aflirm to have been made by 
Melam thon, in the (>oufession of Augsburg, after 
it had been prest'nted to the diet, the Protestants 
forfeited all the privileges and advantages that 
they dei'ived from the treaty now mentioned. 

This latter accusation gave rise to long and warm 
debates during this and the following century. 

Many learned and ingenious productions were 
published on that occasion, in which the Lutheran 
divines proved, with the utmost perspicuity and 
force <tf argument, that the Confession of Augsburg 
was preserved in their church in its first state, un- 
corrupted by any mixture, and that none of their 
brethren had ev<*r departed in any instance firom 

• [m] See Chr. Aufr* Salig. Histor. Auguuft, Confession, tom* 
i. lib. W, cap. iii. p. 767. 
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the doctrines it GOifstSBinsJ^n], l^ejrthatSliltnieBt 
ssCT *1 hitt^ 8 Bid implacaUe hatred of the 

itMT u. papist® againrtk <th0 doctrine and worship of fee 
Lutheran ctodh (which the^r dhidainfalfjr ca}l^ 
the new r^igton)* were fee meinhers of feat 
church who IwM in fee territories of lEtoman Ca*- 
tbolic princes. This is more especially fame of 
the protestant sift^ects of the house of Austria [ol 
who have experienced, in the most affecting man* 
ner, fee dire effects of bigotry and superstition 
seated on a throne, and who lost fee greatest part 
of their liberty before the conclusion of this cen- 
tury. 

The state VIIL While the votaries of Rome were thus 
meditating the ruin of fee Lutheran church, and 
i4iih««i». exerting, for this purpose, all the powers of secret 
artifice and open violence, the followers of Luther 
were assiduously bent on defeating their efforts, 
and left no means unemployed, that seemed proper 
to maintain their own doctrine, and to strengthen 
their cause. The calamities they had suffered 
were fi-esh in their remembrance ; and hence they 
were admonished to use all possible precautions to 
prevent their falling again into the like unhappy 
circumstances. Add to this, the zeal of princes 

['/?] See Salig> Histor. August. Confessbnis, tom. i. — It can- 
not indeed be denied, that Melanctbon con*ected and alten^d 
some passages of the Confession of Augsburg. Nay, more ; it 
is certain, that, in the year 1555, he made use of the extra- 
ordinary credit and influence he then had, to introduce among 
the Saxon churches an edition of tiiat Confession, whicii was 
not only corrected in several places, but was, moreover, upon 
the whole, very different from the onginal one. But his con- 
duct in this step, which was extremely audacious, or at least 
highly imprudent, never received the approbation of the Lu- 
thcitin church, nor was tlie Augsburg Confession, in this new 
shape, ever admitted as one of the standard hooks of its fiuth 
and d< Katrine. 

[o] See the Austria Kvangelica of the leaniecl iUupachius, 
toni. i. p. 152. tom. ii. p. 287 , 'Fliis work is conipobed in the 
Cteimun language. 
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and men in pover for the advaneement of troo cent. 
religion, which, it must be acknowledged, 
much greater in this century than it is in (be ,art n.* 
times in which we live. Hence the original ooa- 
federacy tliat had been formed among the Gentian 
princes for tlio maintenance of Lutheranismi and 
of which the elector of Saxony was the chief; 
gained new strength Irmn day to day, and foreign 
sovereigns, particularly those of Sweden and Den* 
mark, were invited to enter into this grand alii* 
ance. And as it was universally agreed, that the 
stability and lustre of the rising church deiwnded 
much on the learning of its ministers, and tho 
progress of the sciences among those in general 
who professed its doctrines, so the greatest part of 
the (;onfederate princes promoted, with the greatest 
zeal, the culture of letters, and banished, wherever 
their salutary influence could extend, that baneful 
ignorance that is the mother of superstition. Tho 
academies founded by the Lutherans, at Jena, 
Ih'linstadt, and Altorf, and by the Calvinists at 
Franeker, Li'yden, and other places j the ancient 
nnivei’sities reformed and ai'commodated to the 
constitution and exigencies of a purer church 
than that under whose influence tliey had lieen at 
til's! (>stablished ; the great number of schools that 
were opeiu'd in every city ; the ample rewards, 
together with the distinguished honours and pri- 
vileges that were bestowed on men of learning 
and genius ; all these circumstances bear honour- 
able testimony to the generous zeal of the German 
priiK'es for the advancement of useful knowledge. 

These noble establishments were undoubtedly 
expensive, and recjuired laige funds for their sup- 
port. Th<*se were princijially drawn from too 
revenues and possi'ssions, which the piety or stf- 
perstition of ancient times had consecrated to 
the multiplication of convents, the erection or 
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tijKT. embellishment of churches, and other religious 
uses. 

IX. These generous and ^alous efforts in the 
cause of learning were attended with remarkable 
Th« ntuiJy success. AlUdost all the liberal arts and sciences 
ofiwiiH^ were cultivated with emulation, and brought to 
greater degrees of perfection. All those whose 
promoted, views Wefe larned to the service of the church, 
were Obliged to apply themselves, with diligence 
and as^ftity, to toe study of Greek, Hebrew^ 
and liter^w^, in order to qualify them for 
pettortphig lyifli dignity and success the duties 
the'iiqi^td'^iuiction ; and it is well loiown that 
in th<^* brsas^es of edition sev^al Lutheran 
doctors excelled in such a manner, as to acquire 
a deathless name in the republic of letters. Me^ 
Iflncthott, Carlo, CbjlrsBos, Beineocius, and 
others, were eminent for their knowledge of bis* 
tory. More particularly Flacius, one of the 
authors of the Centurise Magdeburgenses * (that 
immortal work, which restored to the light of 
evidence and truth the facts relating to the rise 
and progress of the Christian church, which had 
been covered with thick daikness, and corrupted 
by innumerable fables), may be deservedly con- 
sidered as the parent of ecclesiastical history. Nor 
should we omit mentioning the learned Martin 
Chemnitz, to whose Examination of the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent, the history of religion is more 
indebted than many at this day are apt to imagine. 
While so many branches of learning were culti- 
vated with zetu, some, it must be confessed, were 


«r • The jdlnt authora of tlii» famous work (besides 
Flacius lllyricus) were Nicolaus Gallus, Johannes Wijfandus, 
and Matthias Judax» all ministers of Magdeburg; and they 
were assisted by Caspai Nidpruckius, an Iropenal counsellor, 
Johannes Baptists Heincelius, an Augustinian, Basil Faber, and 
others. 
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too little pursued. Among these we may place the cent. 
history of literature and philosophy ; the important 
science of criticism ; the study of antiquities ; and u. 
other objects of erudition that stand in connexion 
with them. It is, however, to be observed, that not- 
withstanding the neglect with which these branches 
of science seemed, too generally, to have been 
treated, the foundations of their culture and im- 
provement in future ages were really laid in this 
century. On the other hand, it is remarkable that 
Latin eloquence and poetry were cmrried to a very 
high degree of improvement, and exhibited orators 
and poets of the firs* order j from which circum- 
stance alone it may be &irly concluded, thot, if all 
the branches of literature and philosophy were not 
brought to that pitch of perfection of which they 
were susceptible, this was not owing to the want 
of industry or genius, but rather to the restraints 
laid upon genius by the infelicity of the times. 

All the votaries of science, whom a noble emu- 
lation excited to the pursuit pf liteVary fame, 
were greatly animated by the example, the in- 
fluenco, and the instructions of Melancthon, who 
was deservedly considered as the great and leading 
doctor of tlie Lutheran church, and whose senti- 
ments, relating both to sacred and profane erudi- 
tion, w(‘r<‘ so universally respected, that scarcely 
any had the courage to oppose them. In the next 
rank to this eminent reformer may be mentioned 
Joachim Camerarius of Leipsic, a shining orna- 
ment to the republic of letters in this century, 
who, by his zeal and application, contributed 
much to promote the cause of universal learn- 
ing, and more especially the study of elegant 
literature. 

X. Th(; revolutions of philosophy among thetiiewrioBi 
Lutheran dofjtors were many and various. La-^p^‘*“' 
ther and Melancthon seemed to set out with ‘b* 
a resolution to banish every species of philo- *'“**""*’ 
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sophy fi’o™ church ; and though it is im- 
possible to justify entirely this part of their con- 
duct, yet they are less to be blamed than those 
scfaolasticdoctors, whose barbarpusmethodofteach- 
ing philosophy was inexpressibly disgusting, and 
who, by a miserable abuse of the subtile precepts 
of Aristotle, had perverted the dictates of com- 
mon sense, and introduced the greatest obscurity 
and confusion both into philosophy and religion. 
"But. tlvougla these abuses led the two great men 
now mentioned too far, and were carrying them 
• into the opposite extreme *, yet their own recol- 
lection suspended their precipitation, and they 
both perceived, before it was too late, that true 
philosophy was necessary to restrain the licentious 
flights of mere genius and fancy, and to guard 
the sanctuary of religion against the inroads of 
superatition and enthusiasm [jj. It was in con- 
sequence of this jicreuasion that Melancthon com- 
posed, in a plain and familiar style, abridgments 
of almost all the various branches of philosophy, 
which, during many years, were explained pub- 
licly to the studious youth in all the Lutheran 
academies and schools of leaniing. This cele- 
brated reformer may not improperly be considered 
as an eclectic ; for though in many points he fol- 
lowed Aristotle, and retained some degree of 


[j»] Stje Cliriflt. Aug. Heumanni Acta Philosophor. art. ii. 
part X. p. %579. — ,fo. Herm. ab Elnwich, DisBertat. de Varia 
Aristotelis Fortuna in Scbolie ProteKtantiurn, which Laiinoy, has 
prehxed to his book De Fortuna Aristotelis in Academia Pari- 
sieiisi, sect. viii. p. 15, sect. xiii. p. 30. 

[ 9 ^] writers, either through malignity, or for want 
of better informatiiui, have pretended that Luther rejeoteil the 
scholastic philosophy through a total ignorance of its nature and 
precepts. Those that have ventured upon such an assertion must 
liave been themstdves grossly ignorant of the liistory of literature 
in general, as well as of the industry and erudition of Luther in 
parth uhir. For a dtunoiistrative proof of this, s(m* Bruckeii Ilis- 
toria Critka Philosophise, tom. iv. part I. p, 91, 05, 96, ^c. 
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propensity to the ancient philosophy of the schools, cent. 
yet he drewjmany things fi’om the fecundity of his 
own genius, and had often recouTse also to the doc- ii. 
trines of the Platonics and Stoics^ 

XL This method of teaching philosophy, howiphi,<»o. 
ever recommendahle on account of its simplicity pWc«j “ct* 
and perspicuity, did not long enjoy, alone andjr^^nd'’ 
unrivalled, the gi’eat credit and authority it hadR«ni«ans. 
obtained. Certain acute and subtile doctors, 
having perceived that Melancthon, in compo- 
sing his Abridgments, had dii^covered a peculiar 
and predominant attachment to the philosophy 
of AVistotle, thought it was better to go to the 
source than to drink at the stream ; and tlu?re- 
fore read ami explained to their disciples the 
works of the Stagirite. On the other hand, it 
was observed that the Jesuits, and other votaries of 
Rome, artfully made use of the ambiguous terms 
and the intricate sophistry of the ancient school- 
men, in order to puzzle the Protestants, and to 
reduce them to silence, when they wanted such 
arguments as were adapted to prod\ice (jonviction. 

And, therefore, many protestant doctors thought 
it might be advantageous to their cause to have 
the studious youth instructed in the mysteries of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, as ft was taught in 
tlie schools, that thus they might be tpialificfd to 
didend themselves with the same weapons w'ith 
which they were attacked. Hence there aros(‘, 
towards the conclusion of this century, three phi- 
losophical sects, the Melancthonian, the Aristote- 
lian, and the Scholastic. The first declined gra- 
dually and soon disappeared ; while the other two 
imperceptibly grew into one, and acquiring new 
vigour by this coalition, increased daily.in reputa- 
tion and influence, and were adopted in all the 
schools of learning. It is true, the followers of 
Ramus miide violent inroads, in several places, 
upon the territories of these combined sects, and 
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CENT, sometimes with a certain appearance of success j 
but their hopes were transitory ; for after varions 
*MHT n*. struggles titey were obliged to yield, and were, at 
i_, length, entirely banished from the schools [f}. 

Tto Pm- also was the fate of the disciples of 

Paraodsus, who, from the grand principle of 
their physical system, were called Fire Philoso* 
pheis and who aimed at nothing less than the 
total i^reiivdon ai the Peripatetic philosophy and 
the hitiroidtifdlCKi of thrir own reveries into the 
pitidio wdMOok, Towards the conclusion of this 
eentiady tiie Paracelsists really made a figure in 
almost all the countries of Europe, as their sect 
was ^patronized and supported by the genius and 
eloquence of several great men, who exerted 
themselves, with the utmost zeal and assiduity, in 
its pause, and endeavoured, both by their writings 
and their transactions, to augment ite credit. In 
England it found an eminent defender in M. 
Robert Flood, or Fiudd, a man of a very sin- 
gular genius [rj, who illustrated, or at least 

Jo. Herm. aft. Eavrich, De Fatu Aristot. in Scholia 
Protest, sect. xxi. p. Georg. Walcbius, Historia 

Logices> lib. ii. cap.k4. sect. iii. v. in Parergis Academicis, p. 
613. 617^— Otto Fn4* Schntzius, De Vita Chytrsei, lib. ir. 
sect. iv. p. 19. 

Ugl* [^] This fanatical sect of philosophers bad several deno* 
minations. They were called Tbeosopbists, from their declaim- 
ing against human reason as a dangerous and deceitful guide, and 
their repi^enting a divine and supernatural illumination as the 
only means of arriving at truth. They were called Philosophi 
per Ignem, i. e. Fire Philosophers, fi*om their maintaining that 
the intimate essences of naturd things were only to he known by 
the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical process. They 
were, lastly, denominated Paracelsists, from the eminent physi- 
cian and chemist of that name, who was the chief ornament and 
leader of that extraordinary sect. 

CO person here mentioned by Dr. Mosheim is not 
the famous Dominican monk of that name, who, from his ardent 
pursuit of mathematical knowledge, was called the Seeker, and 
who, from bis passion for chemistry, was suspected of magic, but 
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"attempted to illustrate, the philosophy of Para- cent. 
celsus, in a great number of treatises, whioh, 
even in our times, are not entirely destitute «. 

readers and admirers. The same philosophy got » 
a certain footing in France, had several votaries 
in that kingdom, and was propagated with zeal 
at' Paris, by a person whose name was Rivier, in 
opposition to the sentiments and efforts of the 
unWersity of that dty [«]. Its eaiase was in- 
dustriously promoted in Denmark by Seven, 
nns [w] i in Germany, Kunratb, an mninent 
physician at Dresden, who died in the year 
1005 [;k 3 t ^<1 iti other countries by a considerable 
number of warm votaries, who were by no means 
unsuccessful in augmenting its reputation, and 
multiplying its followers. As all these heralds of 
the new philosophy accompanied their instructions 
with a striking air of piety and devotion, and 
seemed, in propagating their strange system, to 
propose to tlieinselves no other end than the ad- 
vancement of the divine glory, and the restoration 
of peace and concord in a divided church ; a 
motive, in appearance, so generous and noble 
could not fail to procure them friends and pro- 
tectors, Accoi-dingly, we find, that towards the 
conclusion of this century, several persons; emi- 
nent for their piety, and distinguished by their 
zeal for the advancement of true religion, joined 
themHclvos to this sect. Of this number were the 
Lutheran doctors Weigelius, Amdius, and others. 


a famous physician bom in the year 1574^ at Milgate in Kent, 
and very remarkable for his attachment to the alchemists* See 
Ant* Wood, Athense Oxotiiens. vol. i. p. 610. and Hist, et ADti<|. 
Acad. Oxoiiiens* lib. ii. p. 390. — P* Gassendi Exameii Pbiloeopll* 
Fluddame, torn. iii. opp* p. 259. 

Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris, tom. vi. p* 327, et paftutn. 
Molleri Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p* 623. 

[a*] Jo. Molleri, ibid. tom. ii. p. 440. 
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CEKT. who were led into the snare by their ill-groanded 
XVI. notions of human reason, and who apprehended 
*“^‘."j'that controversy and argumentation might lead 
-, 1 j men to substitute anew the pompous and intricate 
jargon of the schools in the place of solid and sin- 
cere piety. 

The con- Xill. Among those that discovered a propen- 
fertwron towards the system of the Paracelsists, or 
Hofmann Thcosophists, was the celebrated Daniel Hof- 
!a lull *”‘'”^ann. professor of divinity in the university of 
Helmstadt, who, from the year 1598, had declared 
open war against philosophy, and who continued 
to oppose it with the greatest olistinacy and vio- 
lence. Laying hold of some particular opinions 
of Luther, and certain passages in the writings of 
that great man, he extravagantly maintained, that 
philosophy was the mortal enemy of religion ; 
that truth was divisible into two branches, the one 
philosophical and the other theological ; and that 
what was true in philosophy was false in theology. 
These absurd and pernicious tenets naturally 
alarmed the judicious doctors of the university, 
and excited a warm controversy between Hofmann 
and his colleagues Owen Guntlierus, Cornelius 
Martin, John Caselius, and Duncan Liddel ; a 
controvei-sy also of too much consequence to be 
confined within such narrow bounds, and which 
ac(!ordingly was carried on in other countries 
with the same fervour. The tumults it ex- 
cited in (lermany were appeased hy the interpo- 
sition of Ileniy Julius, duke of Brunswick, who, 
liaving made a careful inquiry into the nature of 
this debate, and consulted the professors of the 
academy of Rostoc on that subject, commanded 
Hofmann to retract publicly the invectives he 
had thrown out against philosophy in bis wiitings 
and in his academical lectures, and to acknow- 
ledge, in the most open manner, the harmony and 
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union of sound philosophy with true and genuine cent. 
theology^/]. 

XIV. The theological system that now pre- „ * 
vails in the Lutheran academies is not of the 
same tenor or spirit with that which was adopted 
in the infancy of the Reformation. As time aOdoftheoioBr 
experience are necessary to bring all things to*^^^ 
perfection, so the doctrine of the Lutheran church prand. 
changed, imperceptibly and by degrees, its ori- 
ginal form, and was improved and perfected in 
many respects. This will appear both evident 
and striking to those who are acquainted with the 
history of the doctrines relating to the inteqweta- 
tion of scripture, free-will, predestination, and 
other points, and who compare the Lutheran 
systems of divinity of an earlier date with those 
that have been composed in moderii times. The 
case could not well be otherwise. The glorious 
defenders of religious liberty, to whom we owe 
the various blessings of the Reformation, as tliey 
were conducted only by the suggestions of their 
natural sagacity, whose advances in the pursuit of 
knowledge are gradual and progressive, could not 
at once behold the truth in all its lustr<!, and in 
all its extent, but, as usually happens to persons 
that have been long accustomed to the darkness of 
ignorance, their approaches towards knowledge 
were but slow, and their views of things but im- 
perfect. The Lutherans were greatly assisted both 
in cx»rrecting and illustrating the articles of their 
faith, partly by the controversies they were 
obliged to carry on with the Roman Catholic 

[y] Tlierc i« an arcurale account of the controversy, with an 
^TiuDoeration of the wrltinffs published on both sitles of the ques- 
ion, in the life of Owen (iuntheruH, which is inserted hy MoUerus^ 
n his Cinibria Literata, tom i. p. 225. — See also Jo. Herm. ab 
KWich; De Fatis Aristotclis in Scliolis Proteatant. sect, xxvii. 

»• 70 ; and a German work, entitled, Goiter. Arnold, Kireheii- 
uul Ketzer-Histoiie, p, 947. 
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doctors, aitd the disciples of Zuingle and Calvin, 
and partly by the intestine divisions that reigned 
among themselves, of which an account shiJl be 
given in this chapter. They have been absurdly 
reproached, on account of this variation in their 
doctrine, by Bossuet, and other papal writers, 
who did not consider that the founders of the Lu- 
theran church never pretended to divine inspira- 
tion ; and that it is by discovering first the errors , 
of others, that the wise generally prepare them- 
selves for the investigation of truth. 

XV. The first and principal object that drew 
the attention and employed the industry of the re- 
formera was the exposition and illustration of the 
sacred writings, which, according to the doctrine 
of the Lutheran church, contain all the treasures 
of celestial wisdom ; all things that relate to faith 
and practice. Hence it happened, that the num- 
ber of commentators and expositoi’s among the 
Lutherans was equal to that of th(‘ eminent and 
learned doctors that adorned that communion. 
At the head of them all, Luther and Melanc- 
thon are undoubtedly to be placed ; the former, 
on account of the sagacity and learning discovered 
in his explications of several portions of scripture, 
and particularly of |;hc books of Moses, and the 
latter, in consequence of his commentaries on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and other learned laboui-s 
of that kind which are abundantly known. A 
second class of expositors, of the same commu- 
nion, obtained also great applause in the learned 
world, by their successful application to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, in which we may rank 
Matthias Flacius, whose Glossar)’^ and Key to the 
Sacred Writings [z] is extremely useful in un- 
fiddiiig the meaning of the inspired j>enmeii ; 
John Bugcuhagiiis, .Justus Jonas, Andrew Osian- 

[«] Thi» Latm lUle* ««* Glo«<a Spriptura* Sacra*, anfl ClavU 
Scripturat Same. 
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der and Martin Chemnitz, whose Harmonies of cent. 
the Evangelists are not void of merit. To these 
we may add Victor Strigelius and Joachim Cam* p / hi n. 
erarius, of whom the latter, in his Commentary on ^ *^,i> 

the New Testament, expounds the s(Tiptures in a 
grammatical and critical manner only ; and lay- 
ing aside all debated points of doctrine and reli- 
gious controversy, unfolds the sense of each term, 
and the spirit of each phrase, by the rules of criti- 
cism, and the genius of the ancient languages, in 
which he was a very uncommon profiiiient. 

X\''l. All these expositors ana commentators ’n,cr«poc. 
abandoned the method of the ancient interpreters, 
who, neglecting the plain and evideiit purjiort ot'ered iutcr. 
the words of scripture, were perpetually torturing 
their imaginations, in order to find out a myste- 
rious sense in each word or sentence, or were 
hunting after insipid illusions and chimerical ap- 
plications of scripture passages, to objects which 
never entered into the views of the inspired 
writers. On the contrary, their principal zeal 
and industry were employed in investigating the 
natural force and signification of each expression, 
in consequence of that golden rule of interpreta- 
tion inculcated by JjUther, That there is no more 
than one sense annexed to the words of Scripture 
throughout all the Books oftlie Old arid New Tes- 
tament [rt]. It must, however, be acknowledged, • 
that the examples exhibited by these judicious 
expositors were far from being universally follow- 
ed. Many, labouring under the old and inveterate 
disease of an irregular fancy and a scaiity judg- 
ment, were still seeking for hidden significations 
and double meanings in the expressions of holy 
writ. They were perpetually buried in twisting 


’ C«] golden rule will be found often defective and^ 
faliic, unlm several prophetical, parabolical, am! figura^ve ex- 
jitmionjs be excepted in it« application. 

VOL.. IV. 


t; 
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CENT, all the prophecies of the Old Testament into an 
intimate connexion with the life, .sufferings, and 
*^AR'r"i. transactions of Jesus Christ ; and were over saga- 
in finding out, in the history of the patriar- 
chal and Jewish churches, the types and figures 
of the events that have huppcmed in mod(*rn, and 
that may yid happen in future times. In all this 
they discovered more imagination than judgment', 
more wit than wisdom. Be that as it may, all 
the expositors of this age may be divided, me- 
thinks, with propriety enough, into two classes, 
■ with Luther at the head of the one, and Me- 
iancthon ))rcRiding in the other. Some eoni- 
inentators followed the example of the former, 
who, after a plain and familiar explication of the 
sense of scripture, applied its decisions to the 
fixing of controverted points, and to the illustra- 
tion of the doctrines and duties of religion. — 
Othei's discovered a greater propensity to the m«‘- 
thod of the latter, who first divided the discourses 
of the sacred writers into several parts, explained 
them according to the rules of rhetoric, and af- 
terwards proceeded to a more strict and almost a 
literal exposition of each part, taken separately, 
applying the result, as rarely as was possible, to 
points f>f doctrine or mattei’s of controvci'sy. 
Concerning XVll. Coinplctc systcuis of tlicology wcrc far 
ti.cdid*cUsfi.om being tmmerous in this century. Melanc- 
!i^r?nBof thon, the most eminent of all the Lutheran doc- 
rlncimi^ digested the doctrines of the 

‘ ’■ church, which ho so eminently adorned, into a 
body of divinity, under the vague title of Loci 
Communes, /. c. A Comnion Place Book of Theo- 
log}'. This compilation, which vvjis afterwards, at 
different times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarged 
by its author, was in such high repute during 
this century, and even in succeeding times, tliat 
it M'^as tHmsidcred as an universal model of doctrine 
for all those, who either instrncled the people l)y 
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tlieir public discourses, or promoted the know- 
ledge of religion by their \mtings [6]. The title 
prefixed to this performance indicAtes sufficiently 
the method, or rather the irregularity, that reigns 
in tlie arrangement of its materitds ; and shou's, 
that it was not the design of Melancthon to 
}»lace the vwious truths of religion in that sj'ste- 
miitical concatenation, and that scientific oixler 
and connexion, that ai'c obscrve<l by the phiJoso- 
]diers in their deiiionstrations and discourses, but 
to propose them, with freedom and siniplieity, as 
they preMuited themselves to his view. Accord- 
ingly, in the first editions of the book urnhw 
consideration, the imdhod observed, both in tie- 
lineatiug and illustrating these important truths, 
K extremely plain, and is neither loaded with the 
tenns, the definitions, nor the distinctions that 
abound in the writings of the philosophers. Thus 
<lid the Luthei'an doctora, in the firet period of the 
rising church, renounce and avoid, in imitatiou 
of the great refonner, whose name they bear, all 
tlie abstruse reasoning and subtile discussions 
of the scholasti^^ doctors. But the sophistry of 
their adversaries, and tlnni" pequHiial debates with 
the ai'tful (diamjnons of the church of Rome, en- 
gaged them by degrees, as has been already ob- 
served, to chang(‘ their language and their me- 
thods of reasoning; so that, in pnwess of time, 
the simplicity that Inul r<Mgned in their theologi<ail 
systems, and in their manner of explaining the 
truths of religion, almost totally disapp<*ared. 
Kven Melancthon himself fell imiierceptibly into 
the new method, or rather into the old method 
revived, and enlai’god the subsequent editions 
of his Loci Communes, by the addition of several 
pliihufiophical illustrations, designed to expose ilte 
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CENT. faJIacious reasonings of the Roman Catholic 

3tvi. doctors. As yet, however, the discussions of 
philosophy were but sparingly used, and the un- 
intelligible jargon of the schoolmen was kept at 
a certain distance, and seldom borrowed. But 
when the founders of the Luthei'an church were 
retnoyed by death, and the Jesuits attacked the 
principles of the Reformation with redoubled ani- 
mosity, armed with the intricate and perplexing 
dialectic of the schools \ then, indeed, the scene 
changed, and theology assumed anotlicr aspect. 
The stratagem employed by the Jesuits corrupted 
our docitors, .induced them to revive that intricate 
and abstruse manner of defending and illustrating 
religious truth that Luther and his associates 
had rejected, and to introduce, into the plain and 
artless paths of theology, all the thonts, and 
thistles, all the dark and devious labyrinths, of the 
scholastic philosophy. This unhappy chang<‘ was 
deeply lamented by several divines of eminent 
piety and learning, about the connn(‘nccment of 
the seventeenth century, who regretted the loss 
of that amiable simplicity that is the attendant on 
divine truth ; but they could not prevail upon the 
professors, in the different universities, to sacrifice 
the jargon of the schools to the dictates of com- 
mon sense, nor to I'etum to the plain, serious, and 
unaffected method of teaching theology that had 
keen introduced by Luther. These obstinate 
doctors pleaded necessity in behalf of their scho- 
lastic divinity, and looked upon this pretended 
necessity as superior to all authorities, arsd all 
examples, however respectable. 

TinitaM XVIII. Those who are sensible of the intimate 
connexion that tliere is between faith and jauc- 
tice, between the truths and duties of religion, 
will easily perceive the necessity that there was of 
reforming the corrupt morality, as w<‘ll as the su- 
|>erstit{ouB doctrines of the church i)f Rome. It 
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vvah Jhen‘fore natural, that the same persons who cent. 
had bpirit enough to do the one, should think 
tliemselves obliged to attcnrjpt the other. This 
they accordingly attempted, and not without a 
certain degree of success j for it ntfay be affirmed 
with truth, that there is more genuine piety and 
more excellent rules of conduct in the few prac- 
tical jwoductions of Luther, Melancthon, Weller, 
and Kivius, to mention no more, than are to be 
found in the innumerable volumes of all the an- 
cient casuists and rnoraliscrs [r], as they are 
calk'd in the barbarous language of these remote 
periods. It is not, however, meant even to “in- 
sinuate, that the notions of these great men con- 
ceniing the important science of morality were 
either sufficiently accurate or extensive. It ap- 
p«>ai*h, on the contrary, from the various debates 
that were earned on during this century, con- 
ceraing the duties and obligations of Christians, 
and from the answers that were given by famous 
casuists to persons perplexed with religious scru- 
ples, that the true principles of morality were not 
as yet fixed with perspicuity and precision, the 
agreement or difference between the laws of na- 
ture ami the precepts of Christianity sufficiently 
examined and determined, nor the proper di- 
stinctions made between those parts of the gospel 
dispensatifm which are agreeable to right reason, 
and those that arc beyond its reach and compre- 
hension. Had not the number of adversaries, 
with whom the Lutheran doctors were obliged to 
contend, given them perpetual employment in 
the field of controversy, and robbed them of that 
precious leisure which they might have conse- 
crated to the advancement of real piety mid virtue. 


r?] Hie nmtul writers of this century were celled mora* 
lisantes, a harharoiw term, of which the English word moralkers 
hears some resemblance* 
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CENT, they would certainly have been free from the de- 
XVI. mentioned, and would, perhaps, have 

TA KT i" c^luaUed the best moral writers of modern times. 

^ - This consideration will also diminish our wonder 
at a circumstance, which otherwise might seem 
surprising, that none of the famous Lutheran doc- 
tors attempted to give a regular system of mo- 
rality. Melancthon himself, whose exquisite judg- 
ment rendered him peculiarly capable of reducing 
into a compendious system the elements of every 
science, never seems to have thought of treating 
morals in this manner ; but has inserted, on the 
contrary, all his practical rules and instructions 
under the theolo^cal articles that relate to llie 
law, sin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 

I’uiomic or XIX. All the divines of this century were edu- 
cated in the school of controversy, and so trained 
logy. up to spiritual war, that an eminent theologian, 
and a oold and vehement disputant, were con- 
sidered as synonymous terms. It could scarcely, 
indeed, be otherwise, in an ago when foreign 
quarrels and intestine divisions of a religious na- 
ture threw all the countries of Jiuropc into a state 
of agitation, and obliged the doctors of the con- 
tending churches to be perpetually in action, or 
at least in a posture of defence. These champions 
of the Reformation were not, however, all ani- 
mated with the same spirit, nor did they attack 
and defend with the same arms. Such of them 
as were contemjiorary with Luther, or lived near 
his time, were remarkable for the simplicity of 
their reasoning, and attacked their adversaries 
with no otlier arguments than those which they 
drew from the declarations of the inspired writers, 
and the decisions of the ancient fathers. T owards 
the latter' end of the century this method was 
considerably changed, and we see those doctors, 
who were its chief ornaments, reinforcing their 
cause with the succours of the Aristotelian philo- 
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pophy, and tluis losing, in point of perspicuity cent. 
and evidence, what they gained in jioint of sub- 
lilty and imagined science. It is true, sis has j,’ 
IstHjn already observed more than once, thsit they v 
M'cre too naturally, though inconsiderately, led to 
sidopt this method of disputing by the example 
of their adversaries the Homan Catholics. The 
latter having learnt, hy a disagreeable and dis- 
couniging experience, that their cause was unable 
to support that plain and perspiinions method of 
reasoning, that is the proper test of religiinis and 
moral truth, had I’ecoui'sc to stratagem, when 
evidence failed, and involved both their argu- 
ments and their opinions in the dark and intricate 
mazes of the scholastic philosophy ; and it was 
this that engaged the protestant doctors to cliange 
their weapons, and to employ methods of defence 
vmn'ortiiy of the glorious cause in which they had 
cmhaiked. 

'The spirit of zeal that animated the Lutheran 
divines was, generally speaking, very far from 
being tempen'd by a spirit of charity. If we ex- 
<'ept Melaticthon, in whom a predominant mild- 
ness and sweetness of natural temper triumphed 
over the cojitagious ferocity of the times, all the 
disputants of this century discovered too much 
bitterness and animosity in their transactions and 
in their writings. Luther himself appears at the 
head of this sanguine tribe, whom he far surpassed 
in inveetives and abuse, treating his adversaries 
with the most brut id asperity, and sparing neither 
rank nor condition, however elevated or resped- 
ahle they might be. It must indeeil be con- 
fessed, that the criminal nature of this asperity 
and vehemence will be much alleviated, when 
they are considered in one |>oint pf view with the 
genius of these barbarous times, and tlie odious 
cruelty and injustice of the virulent enemies, 
whom the oppressed rcfyniici's were called to 
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CENT, counter. Wbett the iihpar^al inquirer considers 
the abominable calumnies that were lavii^ed on 
*MBT *ii* authors and instruments of the Reformation j 
— / when he reflects upon the horrors of fire and 
swoid, employed by blood-thirsty and bigoted 
iyrants, to extirpate and destroy those good men 
whom they wanted arguments to persuade and 
convince ; will not his heart bum with a generous 
indignation ? and will he not think it in some 
measure just, that such horrid prowedings should 
be represented in their proper colours, aT»d be 
stigmatized by such expressions as are suited to 
their demerit ? 

Thweperi- XX. Ill Order to form a just idea of the inter- 
jf*j”“„iJ^nal state of the Lutheran churcli, and of the revo- 
ea in Uie lutioTis aud changes that have happened in it, with 
tile imiSL their true springs and real causes, it is necessary 
r«n church, to cousider thc hibtory of that church uiuh'r three 
distinct periods. Tlie first of these (’xtends from 
the commencement of the Refonnation to the 
death of Luther, whicJi happened in the year 
1.54-6. The second takes in the space of time 
elapsed between the d(‘ath of Lutlier and tliat of 
Melancthon, and consequcuitly terminates in the 
year 15(it) ; whih' the remainder of tlu* cimtury 
is comprehended in thc third "period. 

2'he First Period. 

During the fii'st period, all things were trans- 
acted in the Lutlu'ran church in a manner con- 
formable to the sentiments, counsels, and ordi^rs 
of Luther. This eminent reformer, whose un- 
daunted resolution, and amazing credit and au- 
thority, rendered him <‘qual to the most arduous 
attempts, easily suppressinl the commotions and 
dissensions that arose from time to time in the 
c.hurch, and did not suflfer |he sects, that several 
b|d attempted to form in its bosom, to gather 
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strength, or to arrive at any considei%Ue de{^ ceot. 
of consistence and maturity. The natural oonse* *■„ 
(]0cnce of this was, that, during the life of that " gg j 
great man, the internal state of the Lutheran 
i’hnrcli tvas a state of tolerable tran«]uillity and 
rejwse ; and all such as attenipted to foment di- 
visions, or introduce any essential changes, were 
either s}>eedily rcd»i<‘ed to silence, or ohligtHl to 
retire from the new community. 

XXI. The infancy of this church was troubled 
by an iaipetumis rabble of uTong-lieaded fanatics, |J”"ndth« 
M'lio introduc(‘d the utmost confusion wherever ftwiic. 
they had (Kicasion tospread thcirpcstilcntial errors, 
and \»ho pretended that they hud received a di-eburchdor. 
vine iri‘<piration, authorising them to erect a 
kingdoni of (’liri^'t, in which sin and coiTuption 
were to have no place. The leaders of this tur- 
huh'nt and riot(»us sect were Munzer, Storchius, 
SlubiKT, and others jjartly Swiss, and partly 
(Germans, who kindled the flume of discord and 
relK‘Hion in several jtarts of Europe, and chiefly 
in (Germany, and excited among the ignorant 
multitude tumults and commotions, which, though 
less violent in some places than in others, 
were, nevertheless, formiduhle wherever they ap- 
peal nie history of this seditious band 

is full of obscurity and confusion. A regular, full, 
and accurate account of it neither has, nor could 
well he, committed to writing; since, on the one 
hand, the opinions and actions of these fanatics 
were a motley chaos of inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, and, on the other, the age in which 
they lived produced few writers who had cither 
the leisure or the capacity to olwservc with dili- 


[//] Jo. Biiptista Ottius, ill \m Annaies Anahaptkt. p. 8* ha« 
collected a connidtirablis number of facts relating to tfiese fanatica! 
commotions, wbicb are also mentioned by all the wrilera of the 
V of the Keforniation. 
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oatJT. gence, or to >, relate with acooracy, commotions 
XVI. and tumnltf «f4hiB extraordinary kin<L It is 
however oeiteinMl^a^ fiwm dm most proi^te 
^ and abmldiHied<f«urt<^-4hk,eRthii8iteto midti. 
tnd©, thoan.eedinons armies were formed* which 
kindled in Girinany the war of the peasants* and 
afterwards seized npOa the city of Munster, in* 
volving the whole 'province of Wes^halia in the 
most dreadful calamities. It is also well known, 
that the better part of this motley tribe, terrified 
by the unhappy and deserved fate of their un- 
worthy associates, whom they saw extirpated and 
massacred with the most unrelenting severity, 
saved themselves from the ruin of their sect, and, 
at length, embraced the communion of those who 
are called Mennonites [c]. The zeal, vigilance, 
and resolution of Luther happily prevented the 
divisions, which the odious disciples of Munzer 
attem{)tcd to excite in the church he had founded, 
and preserved the giddy and credulous multitude 
fiv)m their seductions. And it may he safely 
affirmed, that, had it not been for the vigour and 
fortitude of this active and undaunted reformer, 
the Lutheran church would, in its infiuicy, have 
fallen miserable prey to the enthusiastic fury of 
these ’detestable fanatics (^,/*]. 

Caroio- XXll. Fanatics and enthusiasts of the kind 
kMdt. jjQiy doseribed, while they met with tiie warmest 


(gg® Tlu^ tumults of the aualiaptistR in (iei‘inany, and th<» 
junction of the better part of tbeiri with Mennon, have already 
lH»en mentioned in a euraory niunner, sent, i, elmj). ii, ^ xvi* For 
an ample account of the oiigin, doctrine, and progiewa of tlio 
Mennonhea, sec tlie third chapter of tl»o second part ot this third 
flection^ cent. \vi. 

(gjy* [yj Tlie danger that threat<Mied the Lutheran <-hmrh in 
these tuiniilta of the (jerinan anabaptistn wa» so nuieli the greater, 
on accemnt of tbi^ inclination which ^Innaerand St<»uk disro\er- 
od nt firat for the sentimenta of Liithto, and the fnunirahle dis- 
position which (Volostadt seemed for some time to enleitam with 
lespect to these fntmtics. 
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opposition from Luther, found, on the contracy, in cknt. 
CaroloHtadt, his colleague, such a credulous at* 
teiition to their seductions, as naturally flatter^ 
them with the hopes of his ptronage and fovoor. 

This divine, wdio was a native of Franconia, was 
neither destitute of learning nor merit ; but im- 
prudence and prcdpitation W'Ore the distinguishing 
fines of his warm and violent character. Of these 
he gave the most evident marks, in the year 
wlien, during the absence of Luther, be excited 
no Hfiiall tumult at Wittemberg, by ordering the 
images to be taken out of the churches, and other 
enterprises of a rash and dangerous nature 
This tumult was app<‘a8ed by the sudiien return 
of r..ntber, whose presence and oxhorlations 
('aimed tin; troubled spirits of the people j and 
here must we look for the origin of the rupture 
betu'cen him and Carolostadt. For the latter im- 
mediately retired from Wittembeig to Orlaniund, 


[^] Tlie rentier nmy perliapn ininginet from Dr. Mo- 
ftbeini’fi acoomit of this mattor> tlmt Carolostadt introduced tlieac 
(lian^es merely by liis own authority; hut this waa far from 
being the case ; the suppression of private masses^ the removal 
of images out of the churches* the abolition of the law a hich im- 
posed ctdiliacy upon the clergy* which are tlie changes hinted at 
by our historian as i-asb and perilous* were effected by Carolo- 
starlt* in conjunction with Bugenhagius* Melaricthon* .lonas 
Amsdorff, aiul others, and were confirmed by the authority of 
the elector of Saxony. So that there is so?ne reason to appre- 
hend, that one of th<? principal causes of Luther’s displeasure at 
these changes was* their being introduced in bis absence; unless 
we suppose that he Jiad not so far got rid of the fetters of super- 
stition, as to be sensible of the absurdity, and of the pernicious 
consequences of the use of images, he* As to the abolition of 
the law that imposed celibacy on the clergy, it is well known 
that it was the object of his warmest approbation. This ap{>ears 
from the following expressions in his letter to Amstlorff' : Caro- 
losta<lii nuptiae mire placent: novi puellam: coiifiortet etim Do- 
minus in bonum exemplum inldbendie et tninuenfla; l^ipisticm 
libidinis. ” He confirmed soon afterwards this approbatioii hy 
hi«! own example. 
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CKNT. whore he not only opposed the sentiments of 
Luther concerning the eudharkt hut also 
^HT II. <liscovered, In i^veral instances, a fanatical turn of 
mind ][»3. '116 Vas therefhre commanded to leave 
the de«^to£ate of Saxony, which he did acpordiilgly, 
and re|*airedtd Switi^mind, where he propai^d^ 
his and taught, with ^ccese^ fii^ 'at 

Zarich^’ dnd alltetwhrds at Basil, retaining still, 
however, hs;tonjg <» he lived, a favourable dispo- 
sition towards the Seht of the Anabaptists, and, in 

t A] This different© c»f dpinioik between Carolostadt and 

Luther con^ming the eucharieit^ was the true cause of ifae violent 
rupture between those two eminent mciiy and it wus very little to 
the honour of the laitet. For, boU^ever the explication, which the 
former gave of die ^ imtitutten of the Lord^s Supper, 
may appear forced, yet the aenttments he entertained of that or- 
dinance as a commemoraticm of Christ's death> and not as a cele- 
bration of Ins bodily presence, in consequence of a cousubstan- 
dation witb the bread and wine, are infnitely more rational than 
the doctrine of Luther, which is loaded witii some of the most 
palpable absurdities of transubstantiation. And if it be supposed 
that Carolostadt strained the rule of interpretation too far, when 
he alleged, that Christ pronounced the pronoun this (in the words, 
This is my body) pointing to his body, and not to the bread, what 
shall we think of Luther’s explaining the nonsensical doctrine of 
consubstantiation by the similitude of a red hot iron, in which two 
elements are united, as the body of Christ is with the bread in 
the euchaj-ist? But of this more in its proper place. 

imr CO censure is with too much truth applicable to 
Carolostadt. — Though he did not adopt the impious and abomi- 
nable doctiines of Munzer and his band (as Dr. Mosheim permits 
the uninstrueted reader to imagine by mentioning, in general, his 
being a friend to these fanatics), yet he certainly was chargeable 
. with some extravagancies tliaf were observable in the tenets of 
that wrong-headed tribe. He was for aboHsbing the civil law, 
with the municipal laws and constitutions of the German empire, 
and proposed substituting the law of Moses in their plac«». He 
distinguished himself by railing at the academies, declaiming 
against Imman learning, and other follies. 

“ Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” 

See Yak Ern. Loscheri Historia Motuum .inter Lutheiimos et 
Reformat, part i. cap. i. — Dan- GerdCBi Vita Carolostadii, in 
Miscelk Cironiugens. novis, tom. i. 
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genei*a], to all enthusiastic teacJiers w1m> pretended cent. 
to a divine inspiration Thus then did Ltt* siwr^in. 
tber, in a short space of time, lay this new storm a. 
that the precipitation of Carplos^t had raised in WyW 
the church. 

XXm. The reforming spirit of Carolostadt, a«iw«>ck. 
with respect to the doctrine of Christ’s presence***' 
in the eucharist, was not extinguished, by bis 
exile, in the Lutheran church. It was i-evived, 
on the contrary, by a man of much the same 
turn of mind, u SilMian knight, and counsellor 
to the duke of Lignitz, whose name was Gas» 
nar Schwenckfeldt. This nobleman, secondint 
oy Valentine Crautwald, a man of eminent 

[^] Thig aiHrmation of Dr. Mogbelm wants tnuch to lie 
modified* In the original it gtands thug: ** Dum vixit veroi 
Anabaptistanim» et hominum divina visa jactantiutn partibugt 
amicum sese ostendit,”— i, e. ag long as be lived, be showed hiin- 
«elf a friend to the Anabaptists, and other enthusiasts, who pre- 
tended to divine inspiration. But how could our historian assert 
this without restriction, since it is well known that Carolostadt, 
after his banishment from Saxony, composed a treatise against 
enthusiasm in general, and against the extravagant tenets and 
the violent proceedings of the Anabaptists in particular ? Nay, 
inoro ; this treatise was addressed to Luther, who was so afifected 
by it, that, repenting of the unworthy tn»Btment ho had given to 
Carolostadt, he pleaded his cause, and obtained from the elector 
a permission for him to returu into Saxony. See (ierdes, Vita 
Carolofttadii, in Miscell. Cironingens. After his reconciliation 
with Luther, he comjKiHod a treatise on the eucharist, nhich 
breathes the most amiable spirit of moderation and humility ; 
and, having perused the writings of /iiingle, whore he saw his 
own sentiments ou that buhjeot maintained with the greatest 
perspicuity and force of evidence, be repaired, a second time, to 
Zurich, and from thence to Basil, where he was admitted to tlie 
ofilices of pastor and professor of divinity, and tvhcre, after having 
lived in the exemplary and constant practice of every (.!hristiau 
virtue, he died, amidst the warmest efiuHions of piety and resig- 
nation, on the 25th of Decemlier, 1541. All this is testifie<l 
solemnly in a letter of the learned and pious Gryn^us of l^il, 
to Fitiscms, chaplain to the elector palatine, and shows how little 
ci-ediiT ought to be given to the asgertions of the ignorant Moreri, 
or to the insinuations of the insidious BossucM. 
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learning, who lived at the court of the prince now 
mentioned, took notice of many things, which he 
looked upon as eironeous and defective, in the. 
opinions and rites established by Luthev } and, had 
not the latter been extremely rigilant, as well as 
vigorously sappthl:^' by liis friends and adhe* 
rent^ Would We undMibtedly brought about a 
coosidetnble Si^ism in the church. Every circum> 
stance 'in Sohwjsn^efrldt^s conduct, and appear* 
apce was adapteil to ^ve hiip credit and iofiuence. 
His murais were pure, and liis life, in all robots, 
exemplary. His exhortations in favour of true 
and solid piety were warm and persuasive, and his 
principal zeal was employed in promoting it 
among the pdople. By this means he gained the 
esteem and friendship of many learned and pious 
men, both in the Lutheran and Helvetic churches, 
who favoured his sentiments, and undertook to 
defend him against all bis adversaries [/]. Not- 
withstanding all this, he was banished by his sove- 
reign both from the (*ourt and from his country, 
in the year 1528, only because Zuingle had ap- 
proved of his opinions concerning the eucharist, 
and declared that they did not differ essentially 
from his own. From that time the persecuted 
knight wandered from place to place, under va- 
rious turns of fortune, until death put an end to 
his trials in the year {in\. He had founded 
a small congregation in Silesia, which were perac- 


[/] See Jo. Conr. Fneslini Centuria I. Epi*itolar. a Reforma- 
toiibus Hdiveticis Scriptar. 169. 175. Museum Helvetic, 
tom. iv. p. 44.5. 

[w] Jb. Wig^andi SchwenckfeldianismuR, Lips. 1.586, in 4to. 
— CoTir. Schlusselburgi Catalogi Haereticor. lib. x. published at 
Franefort in the year 1599, in 8vo.— The most aecumte accoun^ 
of this nobleman have been given by Chr. Aug. Salig, in bis 
lllstor. August. Confeftsionis tom. in. Vib. xi. p. 951. an<l by 
(hwlf. Arnold, in a (verman work, entitled, Kirclien-uiul Ket/er 
lliHtorie, p. '7^29. both which authors have pleadwl the cause of 
^cbwenckfoldl. 
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nutcd and ejected in our times by the popish pos- ceot. 
sessore of that country ; but have been restored 
to their fornter ha}>itations and privUeges, dvil 
and religious, since the year 174>^ by the present 
king of I^'ussia [«]. 

XXIV. The upright intentions of Schnrenok>mA)e- 
feWt, and his zeal for the advancement of traeSSUJjsk. 
piety, deserve, no doubt, the highest oommenda-aut. 
tion ; but the same thing cannot be said of his 
prudence and judgment The good man Itad a 
natural propensity towards fenaticism, and fondly ‘ 
imagined that he hod received a divine commission 
to propagate his opinions. He differed from Lu> 
ther, and the other friends of the Reformation, 
in three points, which it is proper to select from 
others of less consequence : the first of these 
]>oints related to the doctrine concerning the eu- 
oharist. Schwenckfcldt inverted the following 
words of Chinst ; This is my body ; and insisted 
on their being thus uiulerstoo<l : “ My l)ody is 
this, i. such as this bread which is Iwoken and 
consumed ; a true and real food, which nourishelh, 
satistietb, and dclightcth the soul. My blood is 
tins, that is, such in its effects as the wine which 
.strtjngthens and refresheth the heart.” The 
poor man imagined that this wondeiful doc- 
trine had been revealed to him from heaven ; 
which circumstance alone is a sufficient demon- 
stration of his folly. 

The second point in which he differed from Lu- 
ther M as in his hypothesis relating to the efficacy 
of the divine word. He denied, for example, 
that the external word, which is committed to 
writing in the Holy Scri}»tures, M'as ejidowed 
M'ith tlie power of healing, illuminating, and re- 
newing the mind ; and he ascribed this }>ower to 


r an accoant of Schwonckfokits Confmion of Faith, in 
Jw. Clii. Korlieri RihIioih(M*a Tficolojria* Symholirap, p. 457, 
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CENT, the internal word, which, according to his notion, 
was Christ himself. His discourses, however, 
concerning this internal word were, as usually, 
happens to persons of his turn, so foil of confu- 
sion, obscurity, and contradiction, that it was 
difficult to find out what bis doctrine really was, 
and whether or not it resembled that of the My- 
stics and Quakers, or was borrowed from a dif- 
ferent soAttee. 

Hia doetrtne conbernlng the human nsdiure ot 
Christ, fornaed tibe third subject .of debate be- 
tween him and the Itutberans. He would not 
allow Christ’s human n^ure, in its exalted state, 
to be called a creature, or a created substance, as 
such denomination appeared to him infinitely 
below its majesbiic dignity, united, as it is, in that 
glorious state, with the divine essence. This 
notion of Schwenckfeldt bears a remarkable af- 
finity to the doctrine of Eutyches, which, how- 
ever, he professed to r^ect; and, in his turn, 
accused tliose of Nestorianisra who gave tlie de- 
nomination of a creature to the human nature of 
Christ. 

■nie Anu. XXV. An intemperate zeal, by straining too 

namiwi. fg^j. certain truths, turns them into falsehood, or, 
at least, often renders them the occasion of the 
most pernicious abuses. A striking instance of 
this happened during tlie ministry of Luther. 
For, while he was insisting upon the necessity of 
imprinting deeply in the minds of the people that 
doctrine the gospel, which represents Christ’s 
merits as the source of man’s salvation, and while 
he was eagerly employed in censuring and refuting 
the popish doctoi-s, who mixed the law and g 08 |>ei 
together, and represented eternal happitiess as the 
fruit of legal obc'dieuce, a tanatic aroM’, who 
abused his doctrine, by over-straining il, and thus 
opened a field for the most dangei'ous errors. 
This new teacher M'as John Agricola, a native 
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of Aislelwii, and an eminent doctor of the Lii- cent. 
themn clmrch, though chargeable with vanity, 
)re8uinption, and artifice. He first began to 
make a noise in the year 1538, when from the Vj- ^ 
doctrine of Luther now mentioned, he took occa- 
sion to declaim against the law, maintaining, that 
it was neither fit to be proposed to the people as 
a rule of manners, nor to be used in the church 
as a mean of instruction; and that the gospd 
alone w'as to be inculcated and explained, both 
in the churobes and in the schools of learning;. 

The followers of Agricola were cidled Aiitinomi* 
ans, i. e. enemies of the law. Bat the fortitude, 
vigilance, and credit of Luther suppressed this 
sect in its very infancy, and Agricola, intimidated 
by the opposition of such a respectable adversary, 
acknowledged and rcuounce<l his pernicious sys- 
tern. But this recantation does not seem to have 
been sincere ; since it is said, that when his fears 
were dispelled by the death of Luther, he re- 
turned to his errors, and gained proseljles to his 
extravagant doctrine 

XXVI. The tenets of the Antinoniians, ifiwdoe- 
their adversaries are to be believed, w'cre of thej['"^j^ 
mf)Ht noxious nature and tendency; for they arecxmlnJj. 
sup{tosed to have taught the loosest and most 
dis.soiutc doctrine in point of morals, and to have 
maintained that it was allowable to follow the 
impulse of every passion, and to transgress, with- 
<»ut reluctance, the divine law, provid('<l the traris- 
gressor laid hold on Christ, and embraced his 
merits by a lively faith. Such, at least, is the 
representation that is generally given of tlieir 
doctrine; but it ought not to be received with 

[o] S«* Caspar. Sajcilfariiw Introduct ad Ilistor. Ercktiiaat. 
tom. i. p. B3K.— Bayle, Dictionnairp, Umi. ii. at tlin article Isle- 
hiiiH. — Conr. Si-iilusaen>ui)fii Catalog, lltpret. lib. it.-JU. Arnold, 
Kirchen-und KeOter Historie, p. 813. 
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CENT, too much credulity. For whoever looks into this 
^ matter with attention and impartiality, will soon 
*rART c* persuaded, that such an absurd and irnpiou^^ 
Vji ^ doctrine is unjustly laid to the chai'ge of Agri- 
cola, and that the principal fault of this pre- 
sumptuous man lay in some harsh and inaccurate 
expressions, that were susceptible of dangerous 
and peraicious interpretations. By the term law, 
he understood the Ten Commandments, promul- 
gated under the Mosaic dispensation ; and he 
considered this law as enacted for the Jews, and 
not for Christians. He explained, at the same 
time, the term gospel (which he considered as 
substituted in the.place of the law), in its true and 
extensive sense, as (Himprehending not only the 
'^ootrineof the n^^edts of Christ rendered salutary 
; by faithr but also the sublime preoepts of holiness 
and vifine, delivered by die divinjs Saviour, as 
‘ rules ik obedience. If, therefore, we follow the 
Intention of A^^^ieola, without interpreting, in a 
rigorous manner, the uncouth phrases and impro- 
per expressions he so frequently and so injudici- 
ously employed, his doctrine will plainly amount 
to this : “ That the Ten Commandments, pub- 
lished during the ministry of Moses, were chiefly 
designed for the Jews, and on that account might 
be lawfully neglected and laid aside by Christi- 
ans; and that it was sufficient to explain with 
perspicuity, and to enforce with zeal, what Christ 
and his apostles had tahght in the New Testa- 
ment, both with respect to the means of grace and 
salvation, and the obligations of repentance and 
virtue.*' The greatest part of the doctors of this 
centttiy are chargeable with a want of precision 
and consistency in expressing their sentiments ; 
hence their real sentiments have lieen misunder- 
stood, and opinions have been imputed to them 
which they never entertained. 
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The Second Period. 

XXVIT. After llie dealli of Luther, which cent. 
hap|»ened in the year l.'ilC, Pliilip Melancthoii 
WH'^ placed at the head of the Lutiieraii doctors, plivr u! 
Tile merit, genius, and talents of this new chief y 
M'en', iindouhfedly, great and illustrious ; though 
it must at the same time he conftyssed that ho*i>“t*'’ow 
was inferior to Luther in many respects 
and more especially in courage, stedfastness, and nod of 5 m 
personal authority. His natural temper was soft 
and flexible ; his love of peace almost excessive, »weon iho 
and his apprehensions of the displeasure and re- t"Srr*« f?d 
sentment of men in power were such as betrayed **“*<* **•• 
a pusillanimous spirit. He was ambitious of the '“’****“*' 
esteem and friendship of all with whom he had 
any intercourse, and was absolutely incapable of 
employing the force of tlmeatenings, or the re- 
straints of fear, to suppress the efforts of religious 
faction, to keep within due hounds the irregular 
love of novelty and change, and to secure to the • 
church the obedience of its members. It is also 
to 1)6 olwerved, that Melancthon’s sentiments, 
on some points of no inconsiderable moment, were 
entirely different from those of Luther ; and it 
may not be improper to point out the principal 
subjects on which they adopted different ways of 
thinking. 

In the first place, Melancthon was of opinion, 
that, for the sake of peace and concord, many 


[/j] It woultl certainly he very diiUcult to point out tlio 

many reapecta in which Dr. Moahmtn affirms that Luther waa 
superior to Melancthon. For if the single article of courage and 
firmness of mind be excepted^ I know no other respect in which 
MtOancthon is not superior, or at least equal, to Luther. He 
was certainly his equal in piety and virtue, luid much his superior 
is'Iearhing, judgment, meekness, and humanity. ^ 

X g 
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fcENT. tilings might be eonnived at and tolerated in the 
XVI. church of Rome, which leather considered as ab* 
^gy'"‘solutely unsupportable. The former carried so)? 
— ) far the spirit of . toleration and indnlgence, as to 
discover no rtdnctance against retaining the an- 
cient fonp of ecclesiastic^ government, and sub- 
mitting to the dominion of the Homan pontiff, 
on certain conditions, and in such a manner, as 
might be without prejudice to the obligation 
and authority of all those truths that are clearly 
revealed in the holy scriptures. 

A second occasion of a diversity of sentiments 
between these two great men was furnished by 
the tenets which Luther maintained in opposition 
to the doctrines of the church of Rome. Such 
were his ideas concerning faitli, as the only cause 
of salvation, concerning the necessity of good 
works to our final happiness, and man’s natural 
incapacity of promoting his own conversion. In 
avoiding the corrupt notions which were embrac- 
ed by the Roman Catholic doctors on these im- 
portant points of theology, Luther seemed in the 
judgment of Melancthon, to lean too much to- 
wards the opposite extreme [q]. Hence the lat- 
ter inclined to think, that the sentiments and 
expressions of his colleague required to be some- 
wnat mitigated, lest they should give a handle to 
dangerous abuses, and be perverted to the pro- 
pagation of pernicious errors. 

It may bo observed, thirdly, that though Me- 
lancthon adopted the sentiments of Luther in 


[^] It is certain, that Luther carried the dortrine of 
Jufttification by Faith to such an excessive length, as seeinetl, 
though perhaps contrary to his intention, to derogate not only 
from die necessity of good works, but even from tlieir obligation 
and importance. He would not allow them to be considered 
either as the conditions or means of salvation, nor even as a pre- 
paration foi receiving it* 
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r^]atiofl to the eucharitrtfr]], yet be did not oon* cent. 
aider their controversy, with the divines of S^t- 
zerland on that subject as a matter of snflSct^t 
moment to occasion a breach of church comma* 
nhm and iratenml concord between the contend* 
ing parlies. He thought that this happy concord 
might be easily preserved by expressing the doc- 
trine of the eueharist, and Christ’s presence in 
that ordinance, in general and ambiguous terms, 
which the two churches might explain according 
to their respective 8)r8tem8. 

Such were the sentiments of Melancthon, which, 
though he did not entirely conceal during the life 
of Luther, he delivered, nevertheless, with great 
circumspection and modesty, yielding always to 
the authority of his colleague, for whom he had 
a sincere friendship, and of whom also he stood 
in awe. But no sooner were the eyes of Lu- 
ther closed, than he inculcated with the greatest 
plainness and freedom what he had before only 

['•I It Homewiiat siirpriMiig to hear Dr. MfM»heiin 
afiintiiiig that Melancthon adopted the Hcntiinento of Luther in 
relation to the eueharist, when the contrary i» well known. It 
is true, in the writings of Melancthon, which were published 
before the year 1529 , or 1530 , there are passatres, which show 
that he had not, as yet, thoroughly examined tfie controversy 
relating to the nature ot ('lui«t s presence in the eueharist. It is 
also true, that during the disputes carried on between Westphal 
and Calvin, after the death of Luther, concerning the n*al pre- 
sence, lie (lid not declare himself in an opeii manner for cither 
side (which however is a presumptive proof of his leaning to tliat 
of Calvin), hut expressed his sorrow at th<»«e divisions, and the 
spirit of animosity by which they were inflamed. But whoever 
will lie at the pains to read the letters of Melancthon to Calvin 
upon this subject, or those extracts of them that are collected 
by Hospinian, in the second volume of his Historia SacTBiuen- 
laria, p. 428 . will be persuaded tlmt be looked updn the doctrine 
of Consttbstantiatlon not only as erroneous but even as idolatrous ; 
and tlmt nothing but the fear of inflaming the present divisions, 
luid of not being seconded, prevented him from declaring his 
j5mtiments openly. See also Dictionnaire de Bayle, ait^ Me- 
lancthon, note L. 
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Tlieadiirf 

pboriMic 


hinted at with timorousness and caution. Th< 
eminent rank Melancthon held among the Luthe 
ran doctors rendered this bold manner of pro 
ceeding extremely disagreeable to many. His doc 
trine accordingly was censured and opposed ; and 
thus the church was deprived of the tran^illity it 
had enjoyed under Luther, and exhibited an un. 
haj^y scene of animosity, contention, and discord. 

XXVIII. The rise of these unhappy divi- 
sions must be dated from the year 1548, when 
OT, or^ Charles -V. attempted to impose updn '^e Ger- 
^^^”*^mans the' famous ^ict, ctdled the Interim. Hau- 
the new elector of Saxony, desirous to know 
^RMun.* how far such an edict ought to be respected in his 
domkiiom, assemlded the doctors of Wittembm^ 
and Leipsio in the last^mentic^d city, and pro- 
posed this niee and critical subject to their serious 
examination. Upon this occasion, Melancthon, 
complying with the suggestions of that lenity and 
moderation that were the great and leading prin- 
ciples in the whole course of his conduct and 
actions, declared it as his opinion, that, in matters 
of an indifferent nature, compliance was due to 
the imperial edicts |[«]. But in the class of mat- 
ters indifferent, this great man and his associates 
placed ndany things which had appeared of the 
highest importance to Luther, ana could not, of 
consequence, be considered as indifferent by his 
true disciples [#3* For he r^rded as such, the 


[^3 The piece in which Melancthon and his associates deliver- 
ed their sentiments relatii^ to things indifferent is commonly 
called in the German language Das Leipziger Interim, and was 
republished at Leipsic in 17S1, by Biekius, in a work entitled 
Das dreyiache Interim. 

I^T CO l^***^® disciples of Luther wha 

submit to his judgment, and addpt his sentiments in theological 
matters, many doctors of that communion, and our historian 
among the rest, must ceitwnly be supposed to have forfeited ^that 
title, as will abundantly appear hereafter. Be that as it m«i^, 
Melancthon can scarcely, if at all> be justified in placing in the 
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doctrine of justidcation by fiiitli alone ; Ihtf DC- cent. 
cessity of good works to eternal salvation ; tihe 
». number of tin* sacraments j the jurisdiction claim- 
,ed by the pope and the bishojM; extreme unction; 
the ol>servation of certain religious festivals, and 
several IfiupersUtious rites and ceremonies. Hence 
arose that violent scene of contention and disocHrd 
that was commonly called tlte Adiaphoristic £tt3 
Controversy, which divided the church during 
many years, and proved h^hly detrimental to 
the process of the Beformation. The defenden 
of toe primitive doctrines of Lutheranism, with 
Fldbius at their head, attatdeed with intwcdible 
bitterness and fury the doctOTs of Wittembeig and 
lieipic, and ^rticularly Melaacthon, by whose 
counsel and influence every thing relating to the 
Interim had been conducted, and accused them of 
apostasy from the true religion. Melancthcm, on 
the other hand, seconded by the zeal of his friends 
and disciples, jiistifled his conduct with the utmost 
spirit and vigour [[w]* In this unlucky debate 
the two following questions were principdly dis- 
cussed : First, whether the matters that seemed in- 
different to Melaucthon were so in reality ? This 
his adversaries obstinately denied [arj* Secondly, 
whether, in things of an indifferent nature, and 
in which the interests of religion are not essen- 

ebuii) of tilings indifforent the doctriues rt^kting to faith and good 
works* which are the fundamental pointa of the Christian religion, 
atul* if 1 may use such an expression, the very hinges on whick 
the gospel turns. 

[f/] This controversy was called Adiaphoristic^ and Me* 
huictlioa and. his followers Adtaphorists, from the Greek word 
adttt^o^oSf which signifies iwHfferejit 

[irj SchluHsenburgi Catalog. Hiereticor. lib. xiiL — Ajlsold^a 
Gentian work, entitled Kirclm*uiid Ketzer liistorte, Uh, xn. 
cap, xxvi. p. 810. — Salig, Histor. Aug. Confess, vol. L p. 011.^ 

The Gentian work, entitled Unschuldige Nachrichten, a. 1702, 
p. 339. S9S. — ^Luc. Osiandii Epitome Histor. Ecclea. Centura 
'"Sn. p. 502. 

[•'■] CS" S<’e above, note [<3 
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CENT, tiaJly concerned, it be lawful to yield to the ene- 
truth ? 

FAHT II.* XXIX. This debate concerning things indif*^ 
ferent became, as might well have been expected,, 
Acontro. **■ fruitful sourcc of otlier controversies, which 
verey set on wcre equally detrimental to the tranquillity of the 
^,gc church, and to the cause of the Reformation. 
MdjOT.con-The first to which it gave rise was the wunn dis- 
nSy^ofPUt® concerning the necessity of good works, that 
goodworks. was Carried on with such spirit against the rigid 
Lutherans, by Geoi^c Major, an eminent teacher 
of theology at Wittembeig, Melancthon had long 
been of opinion, that the necessity of good works, 
in order to the attainment of everlasting sal* 
vation, might be asserted and taught, as conform- 
able to the truths revealed in the gospel, and both 
he and his colleagues dedared this to be their opi- 
tlipn, wbH^'lhey were assemMed at Leipsic, in the 


' tn examine the ^unons ^edict already 

tiimmi^Qpea declaration was severely 

ceneored by the rigid disciples of Luther, as oon- 
tnury. tn the doctrine and sentiments of their 
chie^ and as conformahle both to the tenets and 
interests of the ohuroh of Rome •, hut it found aik 
phle drfender in who, in the year 1552, 


extravagant assertions of Amsdorf. Hence arose 
a new controversy between the rigid and mode- 
rate Lutherans which was carried on with that 
keennpss and^aiiimosity that were peculiar to all 
debates of a religious nature during this century, 
bn the course of this warm debate, Amsdorf was 
so far transported and infatuated by his excessive 
zeal for the doctrine of Luther, as to maintain, 
that good works were an impediment to s^varion i 
from which imprudent and odious expression the 
fiame of controversy received new fbel, and broke 


The Interim of Chai'lcs V. 
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forth with redoubled fury. < )n the otiier hand, cent. 
Major complained of the inalioe or ignorance 

S is adversaries, Avho explained his doctrine in a 
lanner <}uite different from that in which he in- 
tended it shonJd be untierstood j and, at length, 
he renounced it entirely, that he might not ap- 
pear fond of wrangling, or be looked uptm jis a 
•listiirber of the peace of the church. This step 
did Tu»t, however, put an end to the debate, whicn 
\ra8 still carried on, until it was terminated at last 
by ttn> Form of Concord 

XXX. From the same source that protluced'n**ynCT- 
the dispute concerning the necessity of 
works arose the Synergistical controversy. The 
Synei^8t8[«3, whose doctrine was almost the same 
with that of the Semi-Pelagians, ddnied that (lod 
was the only agent in the conversion of sinful 
man ; and affirmed, that man co-operated with di- 
vine grace in tlie accomplishment of this salutary 
purpose. Here idao Melancthon renounced the 
doctrine of Luther j at least, the terms he em^ 
ploys in expres^ng his sentiments conc^ing 
this intricate subject are such as Luther would 
have rtyected with horror j for in the conference 
at Leipsic already mentioned, the former of these 
great men did not scrujde to affirm, that “ God 
drew to himself and (k)nverted adult persons in 
such a manner, that the powerful impression of bis 
grace was accompanied with a certain correspond- 
ent action of thdii’ will.” The friends and disciples 
of Melancihoni,adopted this manner of speaking, 

[ff] SclilusAenbui^, lib* vii. Cental. Haereticor— AmoWi Hi»|- 
Ecclesia?, lib. xvi* cap* xxvii* p. S22*— Jo. Musaei IVselertion. in 
Form. Concord, p. IBl. — Am. Grovui Menioria Job.* Wea^halii 
p. IBB. 

I|:^ [a] Aa thin controveray turned upon tbe eo*operaiioii 
of the human will with tl*e divine grace, the perimna who main* 
rMei this joint agency were call^ Synergists, from a Greek 
word ua)y which signifies co-operation. 
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and used the expressions of their master to de> 
scribe the nature of the divine ^en <7 in man’s 
conversion. But this representation of the matter 
was far from being agreeable to the rigid Lt^- 
tberans. They looked upon it as subversive of the 
true and genuine doctrine of Luther, relating to 
the absolute servitude of the human will [i], and 
the total inability of man to do any good action, 
or to bear any part in his own conversion ; and 
hence they opposed the Synergists, or Semi-Pela- 
gians, with the utmost animosity and bitterness. 
The principal champions in this theological con- 
flict were Strigelius, who defended the sentiments 
of Melancthon with singular dexterity and per- 
spicuity, and Flacius, who maintained the ancient 
doctrine of Luther : of these doctors, as also of the 
subject of their debate, a farther account will be 
given presently [c3. 

XXxL During these dissensions, a new aca- 
demy was founded at Jena by the dukes of 
Saxe-Weimar, the sons of the famous John Fre- 
.deiick, whose unsuccessful wars with the emperor 
Charles V. had Involved him in so many calamities, 
and deprived him of his electoral dominions. The 
noble founders of this academy, having designed 
it for the bulwark of the protestant religion, as 
it was taught and inculcated by Luther, were 
particularly careful in choosing such professore and 
divines as were remarkable for their attachment 


Tlie doctrines of absolute predei^iiiBtion, irresiiitible 
grace, tmd human impotence, Were never carried to a more ex- 
ceasive 1en|^, nor mdutained with a more virulrat obetinacy, 
by any dinrie, than they were by Luther. But in these timea 
he haa very few followers in this respect, even among those that 
bear hia name. But of this more hereafter. 

[c] See Sclilusaenburgi CataL Hwreticor. lib. v. G. Arnold. 
Histor. Erdes. lib. xvi. cap. xxviiL p. 826. — Bayle, Dtetionnaire, 
at the article Sj’nergistes.— Salig, Histor. Augus. Confess, vol. 
iii. p. 474. 587. 880i — Musaei Pndect. in Fbrmulam ConemWST 
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to the genuine doctrine of that great reformer, cent. 
and their aversion to the sentiments of those mo- 
^erate Lutherans, who had attempted, by cer- ,i.* 
Vin modifications and corrections, to render it 
less harsh and disgusting. And fts none of the 
Lutheran doctors were so eminent on account of 
their uncharitable and intemperate zeal for this 
ancient docti'ine as Matthew Flacius, the vi- 
rulent enemy of Melancthon, and all the Phi- 
lippists, he was appointed, in the year 1557, pro- 
lessor of di vinity at Jena. The consequences of 
this nomination were, indeed, deplorable. For 
this turbulent and impetuous man, whom nature 
had formed with an uncommon propensity to fo- 
ment divisions and propagate discord, did not 
only revive all the ancient troutrovereies that had 
distracted the church, but also excited new de- 
bates j and sowed, with such avidity and success, 
tlie seeds of contention between the divines of 
Weimar aT\d those of the electorate of Saxony, that 
a fatal schism in the Lutheran church was uj)pre- 
hended by many of its wisest members [<;/]. And 
indeed this schism would have been inevitable, 
if the machinations and intrigues of Flacius had 
produced the desired effect. For, in the year' 

1559, he persuaded the dukes of Saxe-Weimar to 
onler a refutation of the errors that had crept into 
the Lutheran church, and particularly of those that 
were imputed to the followers of Melancthon, 
to be drawn up with care, to be promulgated by 
authority, and to bo placed among the other reli- 
gious edicts and articles of faith that were in force 
in their dominions. But this pernicious design 
ttf dividing the church proved abortive ; for the 
other Lutheran princes, who acted from the true 


1 , 4 } femotiR letter of elector of Saxony^ 

t^iconiiug: FlachiK and his malignant attempts, which b publbhed 
Arn. Grrvius in his Memoria Joh. Westphalia, p* 393. 
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CENT, and genuine principles of the Reformation, dis*. 
xvL approved of this seditious book from a just ap- 
^RT "x pi'fihension of its tendency to increase the present 
X troubles, and to augment, instead of diminishing 
the calamities of the church [c]. 

The con- XXXIL This theological incendiary kindled 
the flame of discord and pereecution even in the 
cin^d"’ church of Saxe«Weimar, and in the university of 
sirigeuiM. Jena, to which he belonged, by venting his fury 
against Strigelius [/], the friend and disciple 
Melmicthon. This moderate divine adopted, in 
many things, the sentiments of his master, and 
maintained, particularly in his public lectures, 
that the human will, when under the influence of 
the divine grace leading it to repentance, was not 
totally unactive, but bore a certain part in the 
salutary work of its conversion. In consequence 
of this doctrine, he was accused by Flacius of 
Synergism at the court of Saxc-Weimar ; and by 
the order of the prince was cast into prison, where 
he was treated with severity and rigour. He was 
at length delivered from this confinement in the 
year and allowed to resume his former vo- 

cation, in conseipiencc of a declaration of his real 
sentiments, which, as he alleged, had been greatly 
misrepresented. This declaration, however, did 
not cither decide or terminate the controversy j 
since Strigelius seemed rather to conceal his 
erroneous sentiments \^g] under ambiguous ex- 
pressions than to renounce them entirely. And 
indeed he was so conscious of this himself, that 
to avoid being involved in new calamities and 


[e] Salig) Historia August. Confess, vol. iii. p. 476. 

[/] SeD writers cited in the preceding notes ; and also 
BayleV Dictionary, at the article Strigelius. 

[ j/] The sentiments of Strigelius were not, I have reason 
to believe, very erroneous in the judgment of Dr. MoHheitn, ^ior 
are they such in the estitiiation of the greatest part of the LutBe^ 
ran delators at this day. 
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pei’^ecutions, he retired from Jena to Leipsic, and cent. 
from Leipsic to Heidelberg, where he spent the 
remainder of his days ; and appeared so unsettled 
p his religious opinions, that it is really doubtful 
whether he is to l>e placed among the follovara of 
Luther or Calvin. 

XXXllI. The issue, however, of this oon-soij»i»r- 
troversy, which Flacios had kindled with sueh^Jj^J^ 
an intemfwrate zeal, proved highly detrimentalcwn«don 
to his own reputation and influence in particular, 
as well as to the interests of the La1h<‘ran church w«ii«»r. 
in generaL For while this vehement disputant 
was assailing his adrei'Siiry with an inrunsiderate 
ardour, he e.xaggerated so excessively the senti- 
ments, which he looked upon as orthodox, as to 
maintain an opinion of the most monstrous and 
detestable kind j an opinion which ntade him aj). 
pear, even in the judgment of his warmest friends, 
an odious heretic, and a comipter of the true re- 
ligion. In the year 1500, a public disj)utc was 
held at Weimar, betu c<>n him and Strigehus, con- 
cerning the natural power- and facullies of the 
human mind, and then innueneein the conversion 
and conduct of the true t hiistian. In this con- 
ferenee the latter seenn‘d to attnhuteto imussisted 
nature too much, and the former too little. The 
one looke<l upon the fall of man as an event that 
extinguished in the human mind every virtuous 
tendoiK’y, every nol>le faculty, and left nothing 
behind it but universal darkness and corruption. 

The other maintained, that this degradation of 
the powers <jf nature was by no means universal 
or entire ; that the will retained still some pro- 
pensity to worthy pursuits and a certain degree of 
activity that rendered it capable of attainments 
in virtue. Strigelius, who was well acquainted 
with the wiles of a captious philosopliy, proposed 
to xlefeat his advei-sary by puzzling him, and 
addressed to him, with that view, the foUoning 
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CEKT. question } “ Whether original sin, or the corrupt 
habit which the human soul contracted by the fell, 
^KT n' is to be placed in the class of substances or acci- 
jHflnto?” Flapiiis answered, with unparalleled im/ 
prudmice |uid tcnn^ity, that it belonged to the 
ibrm^ ; and maintained, to his dying hour, this 
most estrayagant and dangarous proposition, that 
original sin Is the very substance of human na> 
ture. Nay, to ihvioeihle was the obstinacy with 
which he persevered in, this strange doctrine, that 
he <feose to renounce all worldly honours and ad- 
vantages rather than depart from it. It was con- 
demned by the greatest and soundest part of the 
Lutheran church, as a doctrine that bore no small 
affinity to that of the Manichseans. But, on the 
other hand, the merit, erudition, and credit of 
Flacius procured him many respectable patrons 
and able defenders among the most learned 
doctors of the church, who embraced his senti- 
ments, and maintained his cause, with the greatest 
rairit and zeal ; of whom the most eminent were 
Cyriac Spangenberg, (Kristopher Irenseus, and 
Caelestine f/O* 

T!i# conse- XXXI V. It is scarcely possible to imagine how 
**’^**®h the Lutheran church suffered from this new 
from tbo dispute in all those places where its contagion had 
reached, and how detrimental it was to the 
' progress of Lutheranism among those who still 
adhered to the religion of Rome. For the flame 
of discord sprecid far and wide ; it was communi- 
cated even to those churches which were erected 


[A] Schlussettburg, Catalog. Hoereticor. lib. ii. — The Life of 
FlaciitSf written in German by Ritter, and published in 8ro. at 
Franckfort,. in the year 1725.— Salig, Histor. Aug. Confession, 
vol. \ii. p. 693. — Anuddi Histor. Ecclesiast. lib, xvi. cap. xxix. 
p, 829.^Mii9iei Pmlect. in Formul. Concordia?, p. 29.— ^To. 
Georgli Leuckfeldii Historia Spangenbergeiisis. — For a partjcii- 
lar account of the dispute, that was held publicly at Weimar, see 
the (ierman work, entitled, Unachuld. Nachrulit. p. 383. 
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in popish countries, and particularly in the Au- cent. 
strian territories, under the gloomy shade of a 
dubious toleration and it so animated tlie Lu* u. 
ttieran pastors, though surrounded on all aiiet 1^ WyW 
tneir cruel adrersaries, that they could neither h« 
restrained by the dictates of prudence, nor by the' 
sense of danger [»]. Many are of opinion, that 
an ignorance of xhilosophioal distinctions and d.e»> 
finitions threw flacius inconsiderately into Uie 
extravagant hypothesis he maintained with fnich 
obstinacy, and that bis greatest heresy was no 
more than a fo(dish attachment to an unusual 
term. But Flaoius seems to have fully refuted 
this plea in bis behalf, by declaring boldly, in. 
sevei^ parts of his writing, that he knew per- 
fectly well the philosophical signification and tlte 
whole energy of the word substance, and was by 
no means ignorant of the consequences that would 
l>c dra^vn from the doctrine he had embraced [/!]. 

Be that as it may, we cannot but wonder at the 
senseless and excessive obstinacy of this turbulent 
man, who chose rather to sacrifice his fortune, 
and disturb the tranquillity of the church, than to 
abandon a word, which was entirely foreign to the 
subject in debate, and renounce an hypothesis, 
that was composed of the most palpable contra- 
dictions. 


[«] See a German work of Bom. Ranpacb^ entitled Zwie» 
fache Zn^he zvl dein Evan^elisch. Oesterrich^ p. 25. 29. 32. 
34w 43. 64. The same author speaks of the friends of Fla^ 
cius in Austria; and particularly of Irenseus, in his Preshy* 
terol. Austriacas p. 69. — For an account of Cmlestine, aea 
tlie German work mentioned at the end of tlie preceding 
novs. 

[A] This will appear evident to such as will be .at the pains 
to consult the letters which Westphal wrote to bis friend Flactus, 
in order to persuade him to abstain from the use of the wortl 
substance, with the answers of the latter. These Letters and 
Answers are published by Arnold Greviiis, in his Memorm Jo. 
Westphali, p. 186. 
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CENT. XXXV. The last controversy tiiat we shall 
mention, of those that were occasioned by the 
Taht u* excessive lenity of Melancthon, was set on foot 
- > hy Osiander, in the year 1549, and produce/i 
The di»- roucli discord and animosity in the church. Had 
putMkin. its first founder been yet alive, his influence and 
authority would have suppressed in their birth 
these wretched disputes; nor would Osiander, 
who despised the moderation of Melancthon, 
have dared either to publish or defimd his cru^e 
and chimerical opinions within the reach of 
Lutlier. Arrogance and singularity were the 
principal lines in Osiander’s character ; he loved 
to strike out new notions ; but his views seemed 
always involved in an intricate obscurity. The 
disputes that arose concmiing the Interim induced 
him to retire from Nuremberg, where he had ex- 
ercised the pastoral chaise, to Konigsberg, where 
he was chosen profi'ssor of divinity. In tliis new 
station he begun bis academical functions by pro- 
pagating notions concerning the Divine Image, 
and the nature of Rej>entancc, very different from 
the doctrine that Luther had taught on these 
interesting subjects ; and not contented \vith this 
deviation from the common tract, he thought 
proper, in the year 1550, to introduce consider- 
able alterations and corrections into the doctrine 
that had bcCn generally received in the Lutheran 
church, with respect to the means of our jus- 
tification before (Jod. When we examine his 
discussion of this important point, we shall 'find 
it much more easy to perceive the opinions he 
rejected than to understand the system he had 
invented or adopted ; for, as was but too usual 
in this age, he not only expressed his notions in an 
ohseure msDner, bat seemed moreover perpet ually 
in contradiction with himself. His doctrine, how- 
ever, when carefully examined, will appear to 
amount to the following propositions : “ Clirist 
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considered in his human nature on]y> could no^ cent. 
hy his obedience to the diVine law, obtain justi- 
fication and pardon for sinners; neither can we 
be justified before God by embradng and apply* 
ihg to ourselves, through faith, the righteousness 
and obedience of the man Christ. It is only 
tiirough that eternal and essential righteousness 
wliich dwells in Christ considered as God, and 
which resides in his divine nature, that is united 
to the human, that mankind can obtain complete 
justification. Man becomes a partaker of this 
divine righteousness by faith ; since it is in con- 
sequence of this uniting principle that Christ 
tlwells in the heart of man, with his divine righte- 
ousness ; now, wherever this divine righteousness 
dwells, there God can behold no sin, and there- 
fore, when it is present with Christ in the hearts 
of the regenerate, they are, on its accounV consi- 
dei*ed by the Deity as righteous, although they 
be ^inuo^s. Moreover, this divine and justifying 
right oousness of Christ excites the faithful to the 
pursuit of holiness, and to the practice of virtue.” . 

This doctrine was zealously opposed by the most 
eminent doctors of the Lutlieran church, and in 
a more especial manner, by Melancthon and Ins 
colleagues. On the other band, Osiander wad 
his sentiments were supported by persons of 
considerable weight. But, upon the death of 
this rigid and fanciful divine, the flame of con- 
troversy was cooled, and dwindled by degrees 
into notliing [/]. 


[/J See ScliluBselhuFgii Catalf^s Hsereticor, lib« vi.~Amol<li 
Iliston Eccles, lib. aevi. cap. xxiv. p. 804. — Chri#it. Hartknocfi. 
PmuRHische Kirchen HUtorie. p* S09. — Salig, Hi«tdria Aiiipist. 

loin. ii. p. 922. Ilia failgraeni that waa fonmad of 
ih\» controversy hy tVie divine^t of \V\ttfcmWr|c, m%y be in 
the German work entitled, Unsdiuldige Naohrlchten, p. 14J, 
VOL. IV. Y 



ThB Hi^or^ Ckurclu 

cpinr. XXXVL of O^itmder, concern* 

, XV!, ing the method of .being Jostifled before God, ap- 
• *PARTii. Fared so abstiid to Stancarus, profeSsm* of He- 
brew at Konigsberg, that he undertook to refute 
Thetie- while this tnrbplent and impetuous do£- 

btttes «xc!t« tor was exeituig all the vehemence of his zeal 
against the opinion of his colleague, he was hur- 
ried by his violence into the opposite extreme, 
and fell into an hypothesis that apfieared equally 
groundless, and not less dangerous in its tendency 
and oonsequen<;es. 'Osiander had maintained 
that the man Christ, in his character of moral 
agent, was obliged to obey, for himself, the di- 
vine law, and therefore could not, by the impu- 
tation of this obedience, obtain righteousness or 
justification for others. From hence he concluded, 
that Uio Saviour of the world had been empower- 
ed, not by his character us man, but by his na- 
tui*e as God, to make expiation for nur sins, aiid 
reconcile us to the favour of an oflondo<l Deity. 
Stancarus, on the other hand, excluded entirely 
Christ's divine nature from all concern in the^ 
satisfaction he made, and in the redemption he 
procured for offending mortals, and maintained, 
that the sacred office of a mediator between God 
and man l)elonged to Jesus, considered in his hu- 
man nature alone. Having perceived, however, that 
this doctrine exposed him to the enmity of many 
divines, and even rendered him the objeiJt of p(»- 
pular resentment and indignation, he retired fi'oni 
Kohlgsberg into Germany, and from thence into 


and that of the docton of Copenhagen, in dur DeiiiHchen Bibli- 
odiec. part viL p. 150, where there ia an ainple list of the 
writings jH^liluhed on this subject— To form a just idea of the 
insolenee and airogsnce of Osiantter, tlioae who undri stand the 
Gengaan language will do well to consult Ilischius, Nuremljerg 
Interiraa-Historie, p. 44>. 5S, 60, Sw. 
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Poland, where he cxeited no anudl connnM^ons cbkt. 
[m], and where also he concluded his days in the . 
year 1574 [«]. 

XXXVIl. All those who had the cause of WyJ/ 
viVtue, and the advarioement of the llefomiation^^ 
really at heart, looked with an impatient ardonr«imaitb»t 
fr>r an end to these bitter and uncharitable con - > 
tentions ; and their desires of peace and concoi'd he.H am* 
in the clmrch were still increased, by their 
oeivitjg the industrious assiduity with which Rome 
turned theses unhappy divisions to the advance- 
ment of her interests. Hut during the life of 
Melanethon, who was princi]mlly coneenicd in 
thtise warm debates, no effectual method coidd 
be found to bring them to a conclusion. The 
death of this great man, which hnp]*encd in the 
year 15t>(), changed, indeed, the face of things, 
and enabled those who were disposed to t<‘rrru- 
nate the present contests to act with more resolu- 
tion, and a surer prospect of success, than had 

[w] Set* a (lernmn woik of Clir. Haitkiiopfi, ontitlo4, 

ProuHbi«»rlio Kirkpii ppHchiclitp, p. 'i4‘0 — Schiu«»!sp]l>ui*gii Catalog. 

Hflprptieor. Jib. ix. Dirtioniiairt* ile JiayJp, at tlip article 8tan- 
canm. — Heforc tlip arrivjtl tif Stanrariis at KoniofsJtoip;, m tloi 
yp3i 15^8, he had lived for 'tome time in Sivitzeiland, where 
also he had oecAbioiHHl relic^iouK dispulp«i ; for he adopt<*d si^veral 
dortriaes of LutJier, particularly that eoitcernincf the viitiie and 
efhracy of the sarrani<*ntH, which were rejected by the Swisw and 
(fri«ons. Set* the Museum Ilelmictim, tom. v. p. 481. 4!hk 
41)1. For an account of the diHturbaiufM he occjw»ioiied in Po- 
land, in 155(1. see IhilUnpfpr, in Jo. Vonr. Fiiedtiii (.’enturia f. 

Kpiatolar. a Roformator. Helvetic* acriptar. p. J7l. 45f). 

f«] The main ai*|]fument allcjured by Stnnearus, in favont 
o( his hypothesis, was this, that if t'hrist was mediator by 
his divine nature only, tlien it followed evidently, that even 
considered as (iod, he was inferior to ibc Father; and thns, 
at'cording to him, the doctrine of his adv<*rHary CKiander 
led directly to the Unitarian system. This diniefitfy, which 
"as presented with trreat sublilty, engafjed many to strike 
into a middle roail, and to maintain, that Imth the tlivine and 
htimaii imtures of (’hrist wei-e inmiediaudy concerned in the 
work of redemption. 
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CENT, accompanied their former efforts. Hence it was 
that, after several vain attempts, Angnstus, elec- 
Mi!r*n. Saxony, and John William, duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, sumnioned the most eminent doctors of 
both the contending parties to meet at Alten- 
burg, in the year 15t)8, and there to propose, in 
an amicable manner, and with a charitable spirit, 
their respective opinions, that thus it might be 
seen how far a reconciliation was possible, and 
what was the most probable method of bringing 
it about. Hut the intemperate zeal and warmth 
of the disputants, with other unlucky circumstan- 
ces, blasUnl the fruits that were expected from 
this conference [o]. Another method of restoring 
tran<piillity and union among the members of the 
Lutheran church was therefore proposed; and 
this was, that a certain number of wise and mo- 
derate diviiH ‘8 should be employed in composing a 
Form of doctrine, in whi<^b all the controversies 
that divided the church should be terminated and 
deciided ; and that this new compilation, as soon 
as it was approved of by the Lutheran princes 
and eunsistories, should be clothed with ecclesi- 
astical authority, and added to the symbolical [/?], 
or standard books of the Lutheran church . J ames 
Andrea*, professor at Tubingen, whose theologi- 
cal abiliti (*8 had procured him the most eminent 
and shining reputation, had been employed so 
early as the year l^GO, in this critical and diffi- 
cult undertaking, by the special command of tlie 
dukes of Wirtembei^ and Branswick. The elector 
of Saxony [< 7 ], witli several persons of distinction, 
embarked with these two persons in the project 

[o] Casp. Sapttorii Introductio ad Hist. Ecdesiasticani, part 
II. p. l.‘>42. 

Cp] Thp Lutherans call sj'mbolical (from a Greek word 
that signifies colleetion, or compilation), the books which routain 
tlM'ii at tides of faith, and rules, of diiwipline. 

[</3 AiiaissisiH. 
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they had formed; so thid Andrea*, under the cent. 
shade of such a jwwerful protection and patron- 
age, exerted all his zeal, travelled through differ- j ‘ 
out parts of Gennany, negotiated alternately with 
courts and synods, and took all the measures 
which prudence could surest, in order to render 
the Form that he was com|>osing universally ac- 
ceptable. 

feCXVIII. The persons emhai-ked in this newm Saxon 
and critical design were persuaded that no time 
ought to be lost in bringing it into execution, or scM'ret fa- 
when they perceived the imprudence and teme-!^"”®'’ 
rity of the disciples of Melancthou, and the 
changes tliey were attempting to introduce into 
the doctrine of the church. For his son-in-law, 

Peucer [r], who was a physician and professor of 
natural philosophy at Wittemberg, together with 
the divines of Wittembeig, andLeipsic, encouraged 
by the approbation, and relying on the credit, of 
Cracovius, chancellor of Dresden, and of several 
ecclesiastics and persons of distinction at the Saxon 
court, aimed at nothing less than abolishing the 
doctrine of Luther, concerning the eucharist and 
the person of Christ, with a design to substitute 
the sentiments of Calvin in its place. This new 


This Peucer, whom Dr. Mosbeim mentions without 
any mark of ciistinctioii, wa« one of the trisest, most amiable, anti 
most learned men that adorned the annals of Gennan literature 
during this century, as the well-knowm history of his life, and the 
considerable numW of his medical, mathematical, moral, and 
tlieological writings, abundantly testify. Nor was he more re* 
markable for his merit than for his suHerings : Aftt^r his genius 
and virtues had rendered him the favourite of the elector of Sax- 
ony, and placed him at the head of tlie university of Witteiu- 
herg, he felt, in a terrible manner, the effects of the* bigotry and 
barbarity of the rigid Lutherans, who, on account of his denying 
the coiporeal presence of Ciirist in the eucharist, united, with 
success, their efforts to deprive him of the favour of his sovere%n, 
and prtintoed his imprisonment. His confinement, which lasted 
ten years, was accompanied with all possible circumstances of 
severity. See ^ielchior. Adam, Vit. Medicor. Gaimanor. 
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CKNT. reformation was attempted in Saxony in the year 
Vhi ^^ 70, and a great variety of clandestine arts and 
FAKT II.* stratagems were employed, in order to bring it to 
a happy and successfhl issue. What the senti- 
ments of Mclancthon concerning the eucharist 
werb towards the conclusion of his days appears 
to lie extremely doubtful. It is however certain, 
't|iat he had a strong inclination to form a coali- 
tion between the Saxons and Calvinists, though 
■ he was prevented, by the irresolution and timi- 
dity of his natural chai*actcr, from attempting 
openly this much desired union. Peucer, and 
the other disciples of Mclancthon already men- 
tioned, made a public profession of the doctrine 
of Calvin: and thoup;h they had much more 
spirit and courage than their soft and yielding 
master, yet tiiey wanted his circumspection and 
prudence; which were not less necessary to the 
accomplishment of tlieir designs. Accordingly, 
in the year 1571, they published, hi the German 
language, a work entitled, Stereoma [.v], and otlier 
Writings, in which they openly declared their 
dissent from the doctrine of Luther concerning 
the eucharist and the person of Christ [/] ; and 

«3rwA term which sigiuilcs foundation. 

«r w The learned historian seems to tleviate here from his 
usuid accuracy. The authors of the book entitled Stereoma 
did not declare their dissent from the doctrine of Luther^ but 
from the extravo^nt inventions of some of his successors. Tliis 
great man in his controversy with Zuingle had indeed thrown 
out some unguarded expressions^ tliat seemed to imply a belief 
of the omnipresence of the body of Christ : but be became sen- 
sible nfterwaiHls that this opinion was attendtMl with groat tlitfi- 
culties, and particularly^ that it ought not to be made use of as 
a proof of Christs corporal presence in the euchwist. * But 
this absurd hypothesis was renewed after the death of Luthei\ 
by Tinman and Westphal, and was dressed up in a still more 
speeioiis ami plausible form» by Brontius, CheuinitJ!, ami An- 
dreep, who iimintaiiied tlie eommunic^'ition of the pi'opesiies of 

' Set; LuUicri opp. tom. vi«. p. ’-yj. 


Udit. Jen. 
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that th^ might pxe<site their pur}H>80s with cent. 
greater hicility, introduced into the soIkmjIs a 
Catechiflm, compiled by Pey^elina, which was fe-*MRTVi. 
yourable to the sentiments of Calvin. As tbis\^y^ 
hold step excited groat commotions and debates ' 
ir» the church, Augustus held at 'Dresden, in the 
year 1571, a solemn convocation of the Saxon 
divines, and of all other persons concerned in> the 
administration of ecclesiastic^ affairs, and com-, 
manded them to.ad^t his opinion in relation to 
the eucharist The assembled doctors c-om- 
plied with this order in apjMiarancc} but their 


Christ H divinity to \m human nature^ in the ninnnor that it was 
afierwardti adopiad by the Ludieran church. Thia atrangc 
system gave occasion to tb<^ hook entitiod Stcreotna, in which 
the dortriruj of Luther was respected, and the inventions alone 
of his sucaiHSors renounced, and in which the authors d(H!Jared 
plainly, that they ditl not adopt the sentiments of ZuingJe or 
Calvin ; nay, that they admitted the real and substantial pre- 
sence of Clirist » Imdy ami blood in the eucharist. 

[«] paissage, compared with what follows, Dr. 

Mosheim secim to maintain, that the opinion of Augustus, 
which he imposed upon the asisembled divines^ was in favour 
of the adversaries of Mdanctlion, and in direct opposition to 
the authors of the Stereoma. But here he has ronimitted a 
palpable oversight. Ilic convocation of Dreiwlen, in the year 
1.571, insti^ad of approving or maintaining the doctrine of the 
rigid Lutherans, drew up, on the contrary, a form of agree- 
ment (fonnula consensus) in which the omnipresence or ubiquity 
of Christ » luMly was denied, and which was, indeed, an abridg- 
ment of the book entitled Swreoma. So that the transiictions 
at Dresden were entirely favourable to the moderate Lutherans, 
who emhraceil openly and sincerely (ami not by a feigned 
consent (suhdule) as our historian remarks) tlie sentiment of the 
eltH’tor Augustus, who at that time patronizeil the disciplits of 
Melanctlion. lliis prince, it is true, seduced hy. the crafty and 
artful insinuations of the Dbiqtiitarioiis, or rigid Lutherans, who 
made liini lM?lieve tliat the ancient doctrines of the church were 
in (longer, changed hides soon after, and was pushed on to the 
most violent and [>er?iecuiing measures, of which the convocation 
of Torgaw was the hret step, and the Form of Concord the un- 
happy itjHue. 



CENt. vcompliaoce 'n^^^edrwj; fo«r»^:^th«ir 

to the plaees of tJjdr abode, they reamed their 
^BT n! original dedgn, pamxed it with assiduity and zeaJ, 
\ 0 y 01 J and by their writings, as also by their public and 
private instructions, endeavoured to abolish the 
ancient doctrine of the Saxons, relating to the 
prince of Christ’s body in that holy sacra- 
ment. The Elector, informed of these proceed- 
ings, convened anew the Saxon doctors, and held, 
in the year 1574, the famous convocation of 
Toi^w [a;3i where, after a strict inquiry into the 
doctrines of those who, from their secret attach- 
ment to the sentiments of the Swiss divines, were 
called Crypto-Calvinists \j/}t he committed some 
of them to prison, sent others into banishment, and 
engaged a certain number, by the force of the se- 
cular arm, to change their sentiments. Fencer, 
who had been principally concerned m mode- 
rating the rigour of some of Luther’s doctrines, 
felt, in a more especial manner, the dreadful 
effects of the elector’s severity : for he was con- 
fined to a hard prison, where he lay in the most 
affecting circumstances of distress until the year 
1585, when, having obtained his liberty through 
the intercession of the prince of Anhalt, who had 
given his daughter in marriage to Augustus, he 


__ " |[w>] Tlic compliance was sincere, but the order was very 
different from that mentioned by our autlior, as appeals from the 
precedinff note. 

iQg* [a:] It is to be observed that there were but fifteen of 
the 1^00 doctom convened at Torpjaw by the summons of the 
elector ; a small number this to give law to the Lutheian church. 
For an aci‘X)unt of the declaration drawn up by this assembly on 
the points relating to the presence of Christ’s body in the eueba- 
rist, the omnipresence of that body, and the oml luanducation of 
die flesh and blood of the divine Saviour, see Hospiniani Con- 
cordia Discours, p. 89. 

©5" Ly] Hidden, or disguised Calvinists. 
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retired to ZeHbst, where he ended hie day# in cent. 

P®®®® W* 

xxta. The schemes of the Crypto-CJrivt- 
nists, or secret abettors of Calvinism, being thiiS A«py«»/ 
disconcerted, the elector of Saxony, and the olher.^^ j.v„„ 
princes who bad entered into his Views, redonWed^Concorf. 
their zeal and diligence in promoting tlie Form 
Con(X)rd that has been already mentioned. 
ootdingly, various conferences were held prepara- 
tory to this important undertaking ; ana, in the 
year 157(>, while the Saxon divines were convened 
at Torgaw by the order of Augustus, a treatise 
was composed by Jamt's Andress, with a design 
to heal the divisions of the Lutheran church, and 
as a preservative against the opinions of the re- 
formed doctors [fl]. This production, which re- 
ceived the denomination of the Book of Torgaw, 
from the fUace where it was composed, having 
been carefully examined, reviewed, and corrected, 
by tlie greatest part of the Lutheran doctors 
in Germany, the matter was again proposed to the 
deliberations of a select number of divines, who 
met at Berg, a Benedictine monastery in the 
neighbourhood of Magdeburg [6]. Here all things 

tW [*] See SchliiRsellmrgii Tlieologia Calvinistti^, Hl>. ii* 
p. ‘207. lib. iii. et p. 52—57. 69. lib. iv. p. 246: 

— Hutteri Concordia Concors, cap. i — viii. — Arnoldi llitjitor. 
pA’clesiaNt. lib. xvi. cap. xxarii. n. 389 — 395 — Loseberi Historia 
Motiuim intt;r Lutberanos et ICeformat. part II. p. 176. part III. 
p. 1. — All these are writers favourable tfi the rigid Lutbemus ; 
see therefore, on the otlier side, Casp. Peuceri liistoria Carcerum 
et Liberation is Divinae, which was published ia 8vo. at Zurich, 
in tlie year 1605, by Pezelius. 

«r [a] The term Heforined was used to distinguish the 
other Protestants of various denominations from tlie Lutherans ; 
and it is equally applied to the friends of episcopacy and presby* 
tery. See' the following chapter. 

composed by Andrem and his 
associates at Toigaw, was sent, by the elector of Saxony, to al- 
most all the Lutheran princes, with a view to its being examined, 
approved, and received by them. It was, liowevcr, rejected by 
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CENT, relating to the intended project were accurately 
XVI. weighed, the opinions of the assembled doctors 
pTbt n. carefully discussed, and the result of all was the 
i-j -„i famous Fonn of Concord, which has made so much 
noise in the world. The persons who assisted 
Andrem in the composition oi this celebrated work, 
or at least in the last j^rusal of it at Berg, were 
Mailiin CSiemnitz, moolas Selneccer, Andrew 
Bfosculue, Christopher Comerus, and David 
• Chytreeus [cj. This new confession of the Lu- 
theran fmth was adopted first by the Saxons, in 
consequence of the strict order of Augustus ; and 
their example was aftcrwai'ds followed by the 
gi'catcst part of the Lutheran churches, by some 
sooner, by others later The authority of this 


Hfiveral princes, ftnd censured and refuted by several doctors. 
TIioho censures engaged the compilers to review and correct it ; 
and it was from tfiis book, thus changed and iicw-iiiodcllcd, that 
the Form of Concord, published at Beig, was entirely drawn. 

[c] Tlio Form of Concord, composed at 1 orgaw and re- 
viewed at Berg, consists of two parts. In the first is contained 
a system of doctrine* drawn up according to tlic fancy of the six 
doctors here mentioned. In the second is exhibited one of the 
strongest instances of that pemecuting and tyrannical spint, which 
the l^otestants complained of in the chnrdli of Rome, even a 
formal condemnation of all those who differed from these six 
doctors, particularly in their strange opinions concerning tlic 
majesty and omnipresence of Christ s Imdy, and the real luandu- 
cation of his ffesh and blood in the eucltanst. This eondemna' 
lion branded with the denomination of heretics, and excluded 
fitmi the communion of the church, all Christians, of all nations, 
who reffis^ to sniiscrihe these doctrines. More particularly in 
(jennany, the terrors of the sword were solicited against these 
pretendi^ herotu^ as may be seen in the famous testament of 
Breutius. For a full account of tlic Confession of Torgaw and 
Berg, sec llospiDian s Concordia Discors, where the reader will 
find large extracts out of this Confession, with an ample Hccanni 
of the 000301*08 it underwent, the opposition that was made to it, 
and the arguments that wei*e used by its Imrned advemaries. 

[//] A list of the writem who have treated t oncerning the .Form 
of Conctml, may be found in Jo. (ieorg. Walchii Iiitrcntuct. in 
Fibres Symbolicos, lib, i. cap, vii. p, 707, vt Koecheri Biblioth. 
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confession, as is sufficiently known, was employed cent. 
for the two following jiurposes : first, to termi- 
nate the controversies which divided the Lutheitin 
Kjhurcli, more especially after tlie death of its 
founder ; and, secondly, to preserve that church 
against the opinions of the Kcformcd, in relation 
to the eucharist. 

XL. It so fell out, however, that this very iv Form 
Fonn, which was designed to restore peace 
concord in the church, and had actually produced much sa- 
tbis effect in several places, became, nevertheless, ‘‘•*****~ 
a source of new tumults, and furnished matter 
for the most violent dissensions and contests. Ithoppmed 
immediately met with a warm opposition from the^^^ 
Beformed, and also from all those who were either CaivUi^, 
secretly attached to their doctrine, or who, at 
least, were desirous of living in <N)ncord and com- 
inunipn with them, ti'dm a laudable zeal for the 
common interests of the Protestant cause. Nor 
was their opposition at all unaccountable, since 
they plainly perceived that Uiis Form removed all 
the flattering hopes they had enU^rtainod of seeing 
the divisions that reigned among the friends of 
religious liberty happily healed, and entirely ex- 
cluded the Reformed fi-oin the communion of the 
Lutheran church. Hence they were filled with 
indignation against the authors of this new Con- 


Theol, tSytnWltc®, p, 188^ There are also several documents 
ill MSS. ro)ati%T to this famous Confession> Of which tliere is 
an account in the Gennaii work entitled^ IJnschuld. Nacliriclit. 
a. 1753. p, 3*2^.— -The pnmripal wriUsrs who have given the his- 
tory of tile Fomi of Coiiconk cmd the tran»ac*tions ndating to it^ 
arc Ilosptn'ian, an eminent divine of Zurich, in Iuh Concordia 
Discors ; and Leon Hutter^ in his Concordia Concofs. "lliese 
two historians have written oii opfiosite sides, and whoever will 
be at the pmnH of comparing their accounts with atUmtioii and 
imjfiartiallty, will easily perceive where the tmtli Hes* and receive 
Hfitisfactory iiiforiiiation with resp^'ct to the true state of tlicho 
toiitrdvei'sies, and the moftves that aiiiiimtcd the contending 
parties. 
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CENT, fession of Faith, and exposed their oncharitable 
XVI. proceedings in writings full of spirit and vehe- 
mence. The Swiss doctors, with Hospinian at 
'< their head, the Biilgic divines [e], those of the 
Palatinate r/3, together with the principalities of 
Anhalt ana Bade, declared war against the Form 
of Concord. And accordingly from this period the 
Lutheran, and more especially the Saxon doctors, 
were charged with the disagieeable task of de- 
fending this new Creed and its compilers, in many 
laborious productions 

And oven XLI. Nor were the followers of Zuingle and 
Calvin the only opposers of this Form of Concord ; 
thtnnieiTei. it found adversaries even in the very bosom of 
Lutheranism, and several of the most eminent 
churches of that communion rejected it with such 
firmness and resolution, that no arguments nor 
entreaties could engage them to admit it as a rule 
of faith, or even as a mean of instruction. It was 
rejected by the churches of Hessia, Pomerania, 
Nuremberg, Holstein, Silesia, Denmark, Bi'uns- 
wick, and others \Ii]. But though they all united 


[p] See Petrii Villerii Eplstola Apologetica ileformatarum in 
Belgio Ecdosiaruin ad et contra Auctores Libri Bergensis dicti 
‘‘ Concordias.” — This work was published a second time, with tlie 
annotations of Lud. Gerhard a Renessc, by the learned Dr. Ger- 
des of Groningen, in his Scrlnium Antiquarium, sou Misccllan. 
Groningens. Nov. tom. i. p. l!31. Add to these, the Unschuld. 
Nachricht. a. 1747. p. 957. 

[/] John Caaimir, Prince Palatine, convoked an assembly of 
the Reformed divines at Frankfort, in the year 1677, in ordei* to 
annul and reject this Form of Concord. See Hen. Altingii Ilis- 
tor. Eccles. Palatln. sect, clxxix. p. 143. 

See Jo. Georg, Walchii Introd. in Libros Symbolicos 
Luthoranor. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 734. 

[4] For an account of the ill success the Form of Concord 
met with in the duchy of Holstein, see the German work en- 
titled, Die Danische Ribliothec. vol. iv. p* 212. vol, v. p. 365. 

vol. viii. p. 833 — 468 ^vol. ix. p. 1. — Mnhlii Dissert. Histor. 

Theol. Diss. I. De Reformat. Ifoisjat- p* 108. — Arn. Grevil 
Memoria Pauli ah Eitzen. Tlic transactions in Denmark, in 
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in opposing it, their opposition was, nevertheless, cent. 
founaed on different reasons, nor did they all act 
in this affair from the same motives and the same 
principles. A wann and affectionate veneration ^ 

’for the memory of Melancthon was, with some, 
the only, or at least the predominant, motive that 
induced them to declare against tl>e Form in 
question ; they could not behold, without the 
utmost ahhori’ence, a production in which the sen- 
timents of this great and excellent man were so 
rudely treated. In this class we may rank the 
Lutherans of Holstein. Others were not only ani- 
mated in their oj>po8ition by a regard for Melanc- 
Ihon, but also by a persuasion, that the opinions 
condemned in the new creed were more con- 
formable to truth than those that were substi- 
tuted in their place. A secret attachment to the 
sentiments of the Helvetic doctors prevented some 
from ajtprovirjg of the Form under consideration j 
tl»e hopes of uniting the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches engjigcd many to declare against it: 
and a considerable number refused their assent to 
it from an apprehension, w’hether real or pre- 
tended, that adding a new creed to the ancient 
confessions of faith would l>e really a source of 
disturbance and discord in the Lutheran church. 


relation to this Form, and the particular reasons for which it was 
rejecu?d thorc, may be soon in the Danish Library almve quoted, 
vol. iv. p. 222 — 282. and also in Pontoppidan's Annal. Ecclsa. 
Danicse Diplomatici. tom. iii. p. 4<56. Itiis latter author evi- 
dently proves (p. 476.) a fact which Herman ab Elswich, and other 
authors, have endeavoured to represent as dubious, viz. that Fre- 
derick II. king of Denmark, as soon as he received a copy of the 
Form in question, threw it into the fire, and saw it- consumed be- 
fore hia eyes. — The opposition that was made by the Hessiaiu to 
tlie same Form, may be seen in Helemanni ViUe Tbeologor. Mar- 
purgens. p. 99. — Danischen Bibliothec. vol. vii. p. 273 — 364. tom. 
ix. p. 1 — 87. — The ill fate of this famous Confession, in the prin- 
cipalities of Lignitz and Brieg, is amply related in the German 
Work, entitled Unschuld. Nachricht. a. 1745, p. 173. 
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CENT, ll would bo endless to enumerate the different 
xvi. reasons alleged by the different individuals, or 
"/'communities, who declared their dissent from the 
■ Form of Concord. 

XLII. This Form was patronised in a more 
ductof ju- especial manner by Julius, duke of Brunswick, to 
of Brant! whom, iu a great measure, it owed its existence, 
wick. In this who had employed l>oth his authority and rauni- 
hcence in order to encourage those who had un- 
dertaken to compose it, and had, commanded all 
the ecclesiastics within his dominions to receive 
and subscribe it as a rule of faith. But scarcely 
was it published, when the zealous prince changed 
his mind, suffered the Form to be publicly op- 
|M)8ed by Heshusius, and other divines of his 
university of Hclmstadt, and to bo excluded from 
the number of the creeds and confessions that 
were received by his subjects. The reasons alleged 
* by the Lutherans of Brunswick, in, behalf of tltis 
step, were,, Ist, That the Form of Concord, when 
printed, differed in several places from the manu- 
script copy to which they had given their appro- 
bation; 2dly, That the doctrine relating to the 
freedom of the human will was expressed in it 
without a sufficient d(^ree of accuracy and pre- 
cision, and was also inculcated in the harsh and 
improper terms that Luther had employed in 
treating that subject ; 3dly, That the ubhpiity, or 
universal and indehnitepresonce of Christ’s human 
nature, was therein positively maintained, notwith- 
standing that the Lutheran church had never 
adopted any such doctrine. Besides these reasons 
for rejecting the Form of Concord, which were 
publicly avowed, others perhaps of a secret natura 
contributed to the remarkable change, which was 
visible in the sentiments and proceedings of the 
duke of Brunswick. Various methods and nego- 
tiations were employed to remove the dislike wluch 
this prince, and the diviiu's that lived in his terri- 
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topics had conceived against the creed of Bei^. cent. 
Particularly in the year 1583, a convocation 
divines, from Saxony, 13i-andenbui^, Brunswick, ’ 

and the Palatinate, wa-s held at Quedlinhurg fur 
this purpos<?. But Julius persisted stedfostly in 
his opposition, and proposed that the Foiin of 
Concord should be examined, and its authority 
discusst'd, by a general assembly or synod of the 
Lutheran chiirclt 

XLIII. This Foifn vvas not only oppo.sed from ttw ctyp- 
abroad, but had likewise advei’saries in the 
<!Ountry Avhich gave it birth. For even in Sjixony i»» «*- 
many, Avho had been obliged to 8ul>scribe it, 
ludd it with aversion, in consc<|uence of their at-A>c«rine. 
laclnnent to the doctrine* of Melancthon. During 
the life of Augustus, they were forced to suppress 
their sentiments } hut as soon as he had paid the 
last tribute to nature, and was snceceded by 
Cdnistian 1. the moderate Lutherans and the 
secret Calvinists resumed their courage. Tl»e 
new elector had been accustomed, from his ten- 
der years, to the moderate sehtinienis of Me- 
lancthon, and is also said to have discovered a 
proj>ensity to the doctrine of the Helvetic church. 

Under his government, therefore, a fair opportu- 
nity was offi-red to the persons above-mentioned 
of declaring their sentiments and executing their 
designs. Nor was this opportunity neglected. 

The attiimpts to abolish the Form of Concord that 
had in time past proved unsuccessful, seemed 
again to be renewed, and tliat with a design to 

[|t] Sec Leon. Hutteri Concordis Conran, cap. xlv. p. 1051, 

— ^il. Jut. Richtmeyeri Braunacitweig' Kirvtien Hiwtoiie, part 
III. cap. viii. p. 483. — See uW tbe tadion mentioned by Cbriet. 

Matth. Pfadiuii, in hin Acta et Scripta Eocleake Wurtembei^. p. 

02. & HiHtw. Literar. Tlieologue, part II. p. 433. — For an ac- 
count of the convocation of Quedlinhurg, and the Acta that paaeod 
ill thafaasembly, see the German worn, entitled Daniodie B9dt- 
othec. part VIII. p. 593. 
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a door for the entrance Cidvinism into 
Saxony. The persons who had embarked in this 
design were greatly encouraged by the protee.* 
tion they receiiied from several noblemen of the 
first rank at &e, Saton court, and, particularly; 
from CreQitts, the first minister of Christian. 
Under the auspidous influence of such patrons, it 
was natural to expect success ; yet they conducted 
their affairs with circumspection and prudence. 
Ce^in laws were previously enacted, in order 
to prepare the minds of the people for the in- 
tended revolution in the doctrine of the church ; 
and some time after [^] the form of exorcism was 
omitted in the administration of baptism [/]. 
These measures were followed by others still more 
alarming to ’the rigid Lutherans ; for not only a 
new Gcfrman catechism, favourable to the pur- 
pose of the secret Calvinists, was industriously 
distributed among the people, but also a new 
edition of the Bible, in the same language, en- 
riched with the observations of Henry Salmuth, 
which were artfully accommodated to this pur- 
pose, was, in the year 1591, published at Dresden. 
The consequences of these vigorous measures 
were violent tumults and seditions among the 
people, which the magistrates endeavoured to 
suppress, by punishing with severity such of the 
clergy as distinguished themselves by their oppo- 

ft]] In tlie year 1591. 

[/] The custom of exorcising, or casting out evil spirits, 
was used in the fourth century at the admission of catechumens, 
and was afterwards absurdly applied in the baptism of infants. 
Tliis application of it was retained by the greatest part of the 
Lutheran chun'hcs. It was indeed aboliNhed by the elector, 
("hristiari I. but was restored after his death ; and the opposi- 
tion that had boon made to it by Crellius was the chief re^on 
of his unhappy end. See Justi. H. Boehmeri Jus Ecclesiast. 
Protestant, tom. iii. p. 84i3. Ed. Second. Halm 1727. As also 
a (rcrman work of Melcfiiov Kraft, entitled Geschichfe des 
E.;orcismi, p. 4tM. 
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sitlon to the of the ooott, Bot the whole cent. 
plao of thhi relilglww^peTolutMm wae, al| of » suji- 
den, overturn^' 1^ the uoexpected dei^ 

.diristian, which ba{>penOd in the vear ,l3!pl. 

Then the face of a^rs chained agiun» and ath 
Burned its former aspect. Tlie doc^rs, who had 
hepn prindlpally concerned in the execution of 
this unsuccessful project, were committed to prison 
or sent into I>aniBhment, after the death of iiie 
el<*ct(ir; and its chief enoourager and patron, 

Crellius, sufferod death in the year IGOI, as the 
fruit of his temerity [«0- 

XLIV. Towards the conclusion of this cen-Thpi«v 
tuiy, a new controvei'sy was imprudently set on ®" 
foot at Wittemherg, by Samuel Huber, a native iTuber. 
of Switz(*rland, and professor of divinity in that 
univeisity. The Calvinistical doctrine of absolute 
predestination and unconditional decree's was ex- 
tremely offensive to this adventurous doctoi’, and 
even oxeited bis warmest indignation. Accord- 
ijiirly he affirnii'd, and taught publicly, that all 
mankind were ob'cted from <*tcrtiity by the Su- 
preme Being to ewrlasting solvation, and aeeuse<l 
bis t*olleagues in purtieular, and the Lutheran 
divines in general, of a propensity t<» the doctrine 
of Calvin, ori account of their asserting, that 
the drviiH' election was confine4t to those, whose 
faith, foreseen hy an omnisch'iif God, rendered 
them tlie proper ohji'cts of hi^ redeeming mercy. 

1'he opinion of HuIkw, as is now ackuowledgcil 
hy nmny learned men, differed more in wonis 
than in reality, from the do^drine of the LutluTfUi 
chiireh ; for he did no more than explain in a 
now methoil, and with a different turn of phrase, 

i 

[wT Sf»o the <«‘rma» work of (jtihIl Arnold, ciititloil, Kir- 
chon iiud Kots5f*r HiHtonn, j>art li.liook XVf. ('ftp. xxxii. p. 

also the mithoi*s omitumeil hy Jl< tin Eojjelken. in 

his Dissertftt. ih Ni<\ Ciefho, ejusque Suppluio, Hostotditi, 1724, 
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what that chardh hsA. alwayi ooneeiniiDg 

tfie unlimited «K£ent of <W Cod, as «m. 

bracing tha vfeole; hvman raee, and exdudUif 

V {^kda decree frmn everlasting sajvi^. 

tion, p It disagreeable experience and* 

repesOed had abundant^ shown, tha^ 

new methods m ex^ahiing or proving, even re- 
ueiy^ dcMStrines, we^ as much adapted to excite 
divisions mid contests as the introduction of new 
errors, Huber was exhorted to adhere to the an- 
cient method of proposing the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, and instead of his own peculiar forms of ex- 
pression, to make use of those that were received 
and authorized by the church. This compliance, 
noveriholess, he refused to submit to, alleging 
that it was contrary to the dictates of his con- 
science ; while^his patrons and disciples in many 
places, gave several indications of a turbulent and 
seditious zeal for his cause. These considei ations 
engaged the magistrates of Wittcmbeig to depose 
him from his office, and to send him into banish- 
ment [«]. 

Tiiejudg. XLv. Tlie controversies, of which a succinct 
account has now been given, and others of inferior 
foiroed moment, which it is needless to mention, were 
highly detrimental to the true interests of the Lu- 
4*niitrover- theran church, as is abundantly known by all who 
are acquainted with the history of this century. 
It must also be acknowledged, that the manner 
of conducting and deciding these debates, the 
spirit of the disputants, and the proceedings of 
the judges, if we form our estimate of them by 
the sontipjeuts that prevail among the mser sort, 
of men in modem times, must be eonsideml as 
inconsistent with equity, moderation, and eha- 
rity. It betrays, nevertheless, a want l>otli of 

fw] For an arconnt of die writora that aptwoi’id 'o ttiis rontro- 
verny, Christ. Matth. Pfaflii Ilitrochictio in Hintor. Litter. 
paitIL IHi. ui. p. 431. 
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candmiir and joatioo to inve^h indiectioiinalaly cent. 
agaiaat tlw aatiMurs of theae miafortmie*, ai^d to 
fopreaent them as totally destHute of ratiotod 8«i- pakt n" 
.tonenta and virtnoos prindides. And ii is yt^ 
more nnjnst to throtr the nmole blame npmi the 
triumphwt party, while the saflferitig side are all 
fondly represented as men of unblcmbhed virtue, 
and worthy of a better fete. It ought not cer-, 
tainly to bo a matter of surnris^ that persons long 
accustomed to a state of darkness, and suddenly 
transported from thence Into the blase of day, 
did not, at first, behold the objects that were 
presented to their view with that distinctness 
and precision that are natural to those who have 
long enjoyed the light. And such really vias the 
case of the first Protestant doctors, who weio de- 
livered from the gloom of papal supoistition and 
t)Tanny. Besides, there was something gross and 
indelicate in the reigning spint of this age, which 
made the people not only tolerate, but even ap- 
plaud, many tilings relating both to the conduct 
of lif(*, and the management of controversy, wliich 
the more jKilished manners of modern times can- 
not relish, and which, indeed, are by no means 
worthy of imitation. As to the particular mo- 
tives or intentions that ruled each individual in 
this troubled scene of controversy, whether they 
acted from the suggestions of malice and resent- 
ment, or from an upright and sincere attaclnnent 
to what they looked upon to be the truth, or how 
fiir these two springs of action were jointly con- 
ceded in their conduct, all this must bo left to 
the decision of Him alone, whose privilege it is to 
search the heart, and to discern its most hidden 
intentions and its most secret motives. 

XLVI. The Lutheran church furnished, during 
this century, a long list of considerable doctors, ^«nd^ 
wlio illustrated, in their writings, the various 
branches of theological science. After Luther 
* z 2 



a°<l Melanctbon» «titSid f^netam^ m iUi|ii, ik4, 
on accoimt ciC^elt; mpeAst g^on a9<t eradition,' 
J^”/'we may.86l0et f 0 U 6 ;wii% wiritere- as the mo«ik 
SypsW aad’f»ttipom.wb68enan^ worthy. 
> ' to be pt'eiaeRvedI, Ca Ilia' annals of literatnre : viz. 
WeU«r» Btentins, flacius, Begins, 

Majo^, Alnadorf, Sarccrtns, Mathesiua, Wigai^us, 
Lamli^tis, Andress, Chytrsens, Salnecoer, Bacer, 
Fagius, Ornclger, Strigelius, Spangcnberg, Judex, 
Heshusius, Westpfaal, dBpinus, Osiander, and 
others [o]. 


CHAPTEB 11. 

T}i£ History of the Reformed [ p] Ckwrch. 

Tbo con- !• The nature and constitution of tbo B<. formed 
church, which was formerly denominated by ils 
formed adversaries after its founders Zuingle and Calvin, 

chuich. 


[o] For an ample account of these Lutheran doctors, see Mel- 
rliior. Adami Vitm Theologorum, and Louis Elis Du Pin, Biblio- 
tlieque des Auteui's sopar6s de la Communion do TEglise Roinaiiie 
du xvii. Siecle. The lives of several of these divines have been 
also severally composed by diflerent authors of the present times ; 
as for example, that of Weller by Lannelius, that of Flarius by 
Hitter, those of Heshusius and Spangenberg by Leuckfeldt, that 
of Fagius by Feverlin, that of Chytrapus by Srlmtz, that of Biirer 
by Verportenius, those of Westplml and TEpinus by Arn. Clre- 
viuK, 8cc. 

ifiy* [^3 It has already been observed, that tlie denomination 
of Reformed was given to tliose Protestant churches which did not 
imibraco the doctrine and discipline of Luther. The title was first 
assumed by the French Prot<*stants, anil afterwards became the 
common denomination of all the Calvinistical churches on the con- 
tinent. I say, on the continent;^ since in England the term Re- 
formed is generally iise<l as standing in opposition ^ popery 
alone. Be that as it may, this part of Dr. Mo»hoim » wmU 
would liave beent perhaps, with more propriety entitkMl, ‘ 1'Iie 
History of the Reformed Churclies/ than *The Jlihtory of the 
Refonnod Church/ This will appeal still nme evident from the 
following note. 
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is entin^ly diflisrent from tliat of id) (Mdier W- cew. 

oleHiastical oomomnities. Bvoiy othpr 

church hath some common centre "of miion; 

.and its memlieiis are connected tc^etlicr by some ' 
common l)ond of doctrine and diHcipline. But 
this is fm* from l>eing the case of the lleforvned 
church Ly], whose sevend bniriclu*s arc neither 

{q1 1‘liw, ami tlie ft»l!owing ob«cmtioiw, arc damfrn(*d 
to m\o tlit* Lutltf>rau chun'h an air of unity, whirli is !ioi to t»e 
found m tim Keiormed. But tliore is a rtial fullary la this sfW- 
tiooH M‘pi of tliinjrs. Tlir lli»fornii*d church, who» 

HmMd<‘fi‘d III ilir tnio cvtiuit of the tenn icformrd, coiupruimud«» 
all thoM rcIiiL'ioiis coniiMiuiilics tliat hcjmratCMl from 

<1m* cliuiili oi Uomc; and, in thia mciiso, inclmlcs thr l^ithrmn 
thmcli, us \v(*Ii as the others. And «uui when this epithet is 
us<>d \n opposition to the coiamuitity foumlml hy Luther, it re- 
pu not a sin<i;le churfli, a« the Episcopal, IVeshytermn, ox 
lmle]a‘nd*‘TiU hut inther a collection of churcheH; which, thouf^h 
they he in visibly united by a btdief and profession of the ianda- 
mental doeti me« of Christianity, yet lirequent aepanite places of 
^vordiip, and have eacli a visible centre of external union pecu- 
Imi 1o tinmiselves, whidi is formed by certain peruliaritiea in 
then i(»spoctiv<‘ rules of public wcirship and ecclesiastical pfoveni- 
iiumt An attentive examination ot the dmciplino, polity, amt 
worJop ot the chinches of Enjrland, Scotland, Hollaml, and Knit- 
/Cl larul will set this matter in the cleaieat light, 'ilie first of tlieae 
chunhes beiria: governed iiy bishops, and not admitting of tfm 
validity of IVesbjtenan ordination, differs fiom tlio other throe 
more tlian any of these differ from each other. There aie, how- 
ever, peruhantieh of government and worship that distinguish the 
iliuifli of Holland from tliat of Scotland. The iuHtitutlon of 
deai'ons, the use of forin« foi the eelehration of tlu* sacraineiits, 
an ordinary form of prayer, the oWrration of the fi»siivals of 
CliristmuH, Easter, Aw^ension day, and WhitMuntide, are estahlish- 
ed in the Diitcli ciiuiTh ; ond it ia well known that tlio f hurch ol 
Scotland diders from it extremely in these respcH^ts.—- But after 
all, to what does the pretended uniformity among the Luiher- 
uTiK amount ^ are not some of the Lutheran churches governed 
by bishoj)*, while otiicra are ruled by elders? It shall more- 
over be siiown, in its proper place, that even in point of doc^ 
u ine, the Lutheran cburcbed%re not so vay reinarUble for tlieir 
umfonniiy. 

^ Set* ilie general vkcttb of the wtaU* of the church in tlie eighteenth 
cmiury, in the sixth volume, pAtagragh XXI. and note [>|. 
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united by the Btbie »stein of dootiitie/ nor by the 
same mode of #or«|ii^, nor yet % the same ftwro 
^ ‘ of govei^^itt;' ' it is ftotfaer to hfe'obsdrwsd, that 
^ this cbui^^ de^ }iot require firom its ministers, 
either 'ud|teHniii|fta ^elr private sentiments, or 
in th<^lif‘ pdiUS a<)^trihe; but permits them to ex- 
plain ikt diffefehl Wa^s, several doctrines of no 
small Dhoment, prori^ed that the great and fun- 
damental priricipleS'Of Christianity, and the prac- 
tical precepts of that divine religion, be maintained 
in their original purity. This great conunnnity, 
therefore, may be properly considered as an eccle- 
siastical body composed of several churches, that 
vary, more or loss, from each other in their fonn 
and constitution ; but which are preserved, how- 
ever, from anarchy and schisms, by a general 
spirit of equity and toleration, that runs through 
the whole system, and renders variety of opinion 
consistent with fraternal union. 

TUc causes n. This indeed was not the original state and 
coustitiirion of the Reformed church, but was the 
State of result of a certain combination of events and cir- 
“““S*- cumstanccs, that threw it, by a sort of necessity, 
into tliis ambiguous form. The doctors of Swit- 
zerland, from whom it derived its origin, and 
Calvin, who was one of its principal founders, 
employed all their credit, and exerted their most 
vigorous efforts, in order to reduce all the 
churches, which embraced their sentiments, under 
one rule of faith, and the same form of ecclesiasti- 
cal government And although they considered 
tlie Lutherans as their brethren, yet they showed 
no marks of indulgence to those who openly fa- 
voured the opinions of Luther, concerning the 
Eucharist, the Person of Christ, Predestination, 
and other matters that were connected with these 
doctrines : nor would they permit the other Pro- 
testant churches that embraced llieir commu- 
nion to deviate from their example in this rc- 
*• 
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ctpcct. A new scene, boweror, wbicfa «»bi- cent. 
bited in Britiw, contiibated mudi to 
Ibis narrow and contracted ^tem of p^kt u. 

communion. For when tlie violent contend Don- 
‘corning the form of eccleMastical govcrraiHmt, 
and the nature arid number of those rites and po* 
remotiics that were {iroj>cr to bo admitted Into 
tlie public worship, arose between tlie abettors of 
Bpisco}>acy and me Puritans [r], it was judged 
necessary to extend the borders of the Reformed 
chui'cb, and rank in the clam of its true members 
even tliose who departed. In some respects, fiom 
the ecclesiastical polity and doctrines I'stahlislied 
at Geneva. This spirit of toleration and indulgence 
grew still more forlajaring and comprehensive 
all<‘r the famous synod of Dort. For thuugli the 
sentiments and doctrines of the Ai'mhiiaiis were 
r(‘j«'el(‘d and condemned in that numerous assein> 
l)ly, yet they gained ground privately, and iiisi- 
ijiiated themselves into the minds of many. The 
church of England, under the reign of Cliorlee 1. 
publicly renounced the opinions of Calvin re- 
lating to the Divine Decrees, and made several 
attempts to model its doctrine and iitstitutions 
ulb'i- the laws, tenets, and customs, that were 
observed by the primitive Christians [ 4 ]. On the 
other hand, seveial Lutheran congregations in 
Germany entertained a strong propensity to the 


gc;|f* [r] The I’uritaiit), who incruied to tlic Prmbyterian form 
oi {-hiirrh government, of wbidi Knox wan one of the earlieat 
abettors in Britton, derived thin denomination from their pretend- 
inir to n purer method of warship than dmt which had b^n eatw* 
bhdiofl by Kdwanl VI. and Queen Eliaabetb. 

gy fa] This assertion is equivocal. Many nlemben of die 
church of Enghmd, with arriibishop Laud at their bead, did', in- 
deetl, propagate the doctrines of Arminius, both in thdr pulpits, 
and in their writings. But it is sot acenrate to say, the 
C'diurcli of England renounced pubKciy, in that reign, the opi- 
nions of Calvin. See tliis matter huthcr discussed in the note 
['«J, Cent. XVil. sect. 11. p. 11. tU. II. paragraph xx. 
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CBNT. doctrines and diB^{dine of the church of Geneva ; 
though they wOTe restrained frond dedaring ^ent- 
n. o^nlf on this head, by their 

V j- apprebensiona <d forfeiting the privileges they 
derived from theii‘'jEuiberenee to the confession of 
Au^bm’g, The FVench refugees also, who had 
long been aocnstomed to a moderate way of think- 
ing in religious matters, and whose national turn 
led them to a certain freedom of inquiry, being 
dispersed abroad in all parts of the Protestant 
world, rendered themselves so agreeable, by their 
wit and elO<}neuce, that their example excited a 
kind of emulation in favour of religious liberty. 
All these circumstances, accompanied with others, 
whose influence was less palpable, though equally 
real, instilled, by degrees, such a spirit of lenity 
and forbearance into the minds of Protestants, 
that at this day, all Christians, if we except 
Human Catholics, Socinians, Quakers, and y\na- 
baptists, may claim a place among the mernlx is of 
the Reformed clmrch. It is tme, gi'eat reluctance 
was discovered by many against this comprehen- 
sive scheme of church communion ; and, even in 
the times in which Ave live, the ancient and less 
charitabld manner of proceedii^ hath several pa- 
trons, who would be glad to see the doctrines and 
institutions of Calvin universally adopted and 
rigorously olwerved. Tlie number, however, of 
these rigid doctors is not very great, nor is their 
influence considerable. And it may be affinned 
with truth that, both in point of number and 
authority, they arc much inferior to the friends 
of moderation, wbo reduce within a nairow com- 
pass Uie fundamental doctrines of Cbri^lanity, on 
the belief of whitdi salvation depends, exercise 
forbearance and fraternal charity towaids those 
who explain certain doctriueS in amimner peculiar 
to themselves, and desire to see the inclosurc (if I 
may use that exprcbbion) of the Refonned chuich 
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rcnderecJ as liarge and coropreliensive as is pos- cent. 

8ible[«]. -sur-\tu 

111. The founder of the Reformed clmrdi was 
Ulrick Zuingle, a native of Switzerland, and a 
man of uncommon penetration and acuteness, 
accompanied with an ardent zeal for truth. This “f 
great man was for removiiig out of the churdies, 
smd abolishing in the ceremonies and appendages eb«rch laid 
of public worship, many things which 
\ras disposed m treat witli toleration and induK 
g«!ncT‘, such as images, altars, wax-tapera, the 
form of exorcisn>, and private confession. He 
aimed at nothing so much as establishing, in his 
c<!inilry, a method and form of divine worship 
rcmaikahic l‘or its simjdieity, and as far remote as 
could he from every thing that might have the 
smaliost tendency to nourish a spirit of supersti- 
tion Nor were these tl]\g only circumstances 


[.v] Tlie annals of tlieolo^ry have not as yet been enriched 
vvitii a full ami accurate history of the ReforimMi church* 
I'his task was indeed undertaken hy Scultet, ami even ciurietl 
down fai as his own time, in his Annales Kvan^elii ileno- 
vati ; hut the greatest part of thi»< work h !o,Ht* Theod. 
who propo.se(l tt* give the Annals of the lleformetl Church, 
was prev(Tit(‘d by death frnra fulfilling Ins purpose. The fa* 
minis wtirk of Jjunes Basnagts published in two volumes 4fo. 
at Hottertlam, in the year 1725, uu^er llie title of Htstoire 
lie la Ueligion dcn Egli»t*s llefonn^, instead of giving a regular 
history of the Reformed churc*h, ia only designed tj) show that 
its peculiar and distinguishing doctriuas ore not new inventions, 
init were tanglit and embraced in the earliest ages of the church* 
MainihourgV Histoire du Caivinisme is remarkable for nothing 
hut the imrttalhy of its author, aiid the wilful errors with which 
it aimunds. 

[t] The design of Ziitagle was certainly excellent; 
but in the execution of it perhaps he went too far, and con- 
sulted rather the dictates of reason dmn the real cxigem^ies o(^ 
huinau nature in its pa^sent state. Hie present union hot ween 
soul and body, which operate togutli^ In the actions of moral 
agi'nts, evim in those tlmt appear the most abstractetl and re* 
fined/ rendt^i's it necessary to consult the external senses, as well 
14* the inwDectual fiowcrs, in the institution of public worship. 
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CSKT. in which be differed froin the Stonm rdermer } 
XVI. for hife aenttejeiJte, concerning eevertd points of 
*^RT u! theology* and nwre espedally his pinions relat. 
-, rV ing to the Soerameirt m the liord’s Supper, varied 
widely from those of Luther. The greatest part 
of these sentiments and opinions were adopted in 
Switzerland, by those who had joined themselves 
to Zuingle in promoting the cause of the Re- 
formation, an,d were by them transmitted to all 
the Helvetic diurches that threw off the yoke of 
Rmne. From Switzerland, tliese opinions were 
propagated among the neighbouring nations, by 
the ministerial labours and the theological writings 
of the friends and disciples of Zuingle : and thus 
the primitive Reformed church, that was founded 
by this eminent ecclesiastic, and whose extent at 
first was not very considerable, gathered strength 
by degrees, and made daily new acquisitions. 
Tbecontro- TV. The separation between the Lutheran and 
churches was chiefly occasioned by the 
Lutherans doctrine of Zuingle, concerning the Sacrament 
forniidTOn-®^ the Lord’s Supper. Luther maintained, that 
ceram^*The tlic body aiid bloou of Christ were really, though 
cuciiarist jn a nianner far beyond human comprehension, 
present in the cucharist, and were oxhibited’togc- 
thor with the bread and wine. On the contrary, 
the Swiss refonucr looked upon the bread and 
wine in no other light than as the signs and sym- 
bols of the absent body and blood of Christ i and 

BcHidesy between a worship purely and philosophically rational, 
and a service grossly and palpably superstitious, there are many 
intermediate steps and circumstances, by which a rational service 
may be rendered more affecting and awakening, without becom- 
ing superstitious. A noble ediheo, a solemn music^ a well-order- 
ed set of external g<»sture8, though they do not, in themselves, 
render our prayers one whit more at*ceptahle to the Deity than if 
they were offeitnl up without any of thi'se circumstonceH, produce, 
nevertheless, a good effect. They elevate the mind, they give it 
a composetl and solemn ftame, and thus contribute to the fervoui 
of its devotion* 
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from ^ yeav propt^lfi^ friisspHiMi ,ia csnt. 
a public manner by his writings, 
entertained and taUgfat it privately babro tlud 
I^od [m]. In a little time vdter friis [te], hnS 
example was followed by Oecolampadhis, a di> 
vine of Basil, and one of the most learned mep of 
this century £*3* were Iwth op|H>8ed 

with obstinacy and spirit by Luther and his asso- 
ciates, particularly tiiose of the circle of Suabia. 

Ill the meantime, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
ap[)r«‘hendirig the pernicious effect Uiat these 
debuU'H might have upon the affairs of the Pro- 
testants, wltich were, as yet, in that fluctuating 
and unsettled state that marks the infancy of all 
great r«‘volutions, was desirous of putting an end 
to these tlifferences, and appointed, for that pur- 
pose, a conference at Marpurg, between Zuingle, 

Ijuther, and other doctow of lioth parties j[y]. 

This meeting, however, only coverea the flame 
instead of extinguishing it ; and tlie pacific jirince, 
seeing it impossible to bring about a didinitivc 
treaty of p<*ace and concord between these jairiiig 
diviiK's, was obliged to rest satisiied with having 
engaged them to consent to a truce. Luther 
and Zuingle came to au agreement about several 
points } bat the principal matter in debate, even 


[?/] Zuinpk certainly taufrht this doptrino in private lieforc 
tlip vtw ns appears from (ierdesy Hktoria llmiovat. Evan* 
gtdii, tom. 1 . Append. 228. 

[w] III the year 1525. 

[.r j Jo. Conr. Fueslmi Omturia I. EpibtoL Tlieolog, Re^i> 
nmt. p. .SI. .‘15. 44. 49.-HfS** Oecolaropadius wa» iwH lew re- 
markable for his extraordinary modesty, ht« charitable, forliearing, 
and pacidc apirit, and his zeal for the progress of vital and pnw- 
tica] religion, than for his profound erudition, which he seemed 
lather studious U> conceal tlian to display. 

L.V] Zuingh* was accompanied hy Oecolampadtus, Bucer, 
anti i lideon. Luther had with him Melancthon and Justus Jonas 
hom* Saxony, together with Oshmder, Brenriua, and Agrkola. 
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c«KT. that wti||||^^^;a]^a Christ’s ^res|fae6 in the eu. 

charis^wl^'Ottdecided ; eaeb party appealing 
MiiT 11. ^ wisdom to terminate this con. 

V,,,,w troversy# *lft4id ^^'esring their hopes |liat tinpj 
and impmstidl veuection: might discover and coii. 
firm tile trtitii'^«3* 

Tiicpro- V* The Betortned church had scarcely been 
Se^*dL f^wnded in Switjserlanjd by Zuingle, when this 
}iutea hO far Cliristian hero fell in a battle that was Ibught, 
«rd'caUi y®®** between the Protestants of 

of Luther. Zurich, and their Human Catholic comjnit riots, 
who drew the sWord in defence of popery. It was 
not indeed to perform the sanguinary olFice of a 
soldier that Zuingle was present at this engage- 
niont, but with a view toencoiirago and uuioiale, 
by his counsels uUd exhortations, the valiant ile 
fenders of tlie protestant cause [o]. After his 


[jsf] IluchaL ^Khtoire d(* la R4*furmatioii tie la Siu^so, tol, i. 
paHHiin, vol. ii» Hvr. vi, p. 4(i3* — Ilottiri<ftT, Ilelvclisclic Kin lieu 
W’hidite, pait HI. p. 27. 51. Val. Em. Lostlien Hi. 
toiia Moluuni, part I. cap* ii. iii. p. 55. cap. vi. p. 14:5. — Fiicslhi, 
Bcytitijju aur Scliwcizcr Hoforjnation. tom. iv. p. J2(l. 

The LHtlioiiina^ who coositlei this unhappy fate id 
Zuingle as a reproach upon that {>reat man in jiaiiicular, nud 
upon the llofonned church in general, discover a gross igno- 
rance of the genius anti manners of the* Swiss nation in this 
ceutu|iy. F<»r as all the inlmhltanlH of that coiintiy aie at 
present trained to arms, and obliged to take the fn Jd when the 
defence of their country requives it, so in the tinn* of Zuinele 
this ohKgation was so universal, that neither the niinisteiH of 
the gospel, noi the professors of theology, were exempted 
from tins military service. Accordingly, in the same battle 
in which Zuingle folk Jerome Potamis, one of the theolosyual 
doctors of iBttRii, also lost his life. See Fuoslini Centuiia 1. 
Epistolar. Theo), l^cformatar. p. 84. Eittomns also spoke 

in a my unfriendly manner of the death of Zuingle anti his 
friend Oecolampadius. See Jortins Life of Erasnius, vol. i. 
p. 522. It is not therefore surprising to find the hiaotofl Sir 
llioinas More insitlting (with tlie herlmrity that supi'istition 
seldom fails to produce in a naffow and p«H'\isIi niinil (the 
memory of these two eminent reformen, in a letter to the 
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dmh, several iititheran di^re of the more mo* cekt. 
♦karate sort, and particniarly Martin Bucer, used 
their utmost endeavours to bring about some 
kmd of reconciliation between the contending vJ>yW 
parties. For this purpose, theyexhorted the jarring 
titeologians to concord, inteirreteil the points in 
dispute with a prudent r<^;ard to the prejudices 
of both sides, admoiiished them oS tlie pernicious 
eonso4(ucnces that must attend the prolongation 
of iliesc unhappy contests, and even went so for 
ns to express the respective sentiments of the con- 
l(*n<liug doctors in terms of considenible ombi* 
guily and latitude, that thus the desired union 
jiiiubt he the more easily effected. There is no 
doubt, hut that the intentions and designs of 
lli«*s(> zealous intensessors were pious and up- 
right [4] ; hut it will be difliciilt to deinde, whe- 
llicr or u<* the means they employed were adapted 
lo ])rouiot(! the end they had in view. Bo that as 
it may, the»o pacific counsels of Buccr excited 
divisions in Switzerland ; for some pcrsevfwed ol>- 
slijialelv in the doctrine of Zningl<», while othei’s 
the explications and modifications of liis 
doctrino th.at were olfered by Bu<;cr[c]. But 
these divisiiins ami comiuotions luul not the least 
etfi'et on that m'onciliation with Lnther, that 
was earnestly desired hy the pious and moderate 


fir. urns ftntl tuiliulrnt Corlj!«ni‘«i ; of windi the following words 
Itiur tlj< spiiii of tli« writer: Postmna fiiit, qiiam de Zutnglto 
.V ( )t»rol,iitif»ai!io ftrriptain miKiMi* r|{ioniiii nunclata morst wUii 
Ituunin ultuiiU — Sublalo^* o medio efmn tarn iirimaii(*« Fidoi 
< wjisit.ma* hitstr«, tarn i«tenUi<? ubiqtio in omnem pfriwirntbe 
}'i. orra^itmem, jnre yaudnre possuifi. Jortin, ibid vol. ii. 
1* App. X<n N. 

j Aib. Motion* \Vrpr»orten, Comment, do Matt. Duroro 
' nw s'Miientia de Co'tm Domtni, i\» p. 2d published in 
»* at ('obiiiy. in the year 1 <09«~Lo«rhori IliMor. Motutim, 
11 1. lift* tu cap, i* p* IKK and |mit 11* lff>* iii. cap* ii. p. 15. 

I Cetttui. I iilpistobt p. U»2* 170. IbK 
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CENT, doctors on both sides. The effort# of Bucer were 
more successful out of Switzerland, and particu- 
„'larly among those divines in the upper parts of 
Germany, who inclined to the sentiments of the 
Helvetic church j for they retired from the com- 
munion of that church, and joined themselves to 
Luther by a public act, which was sent to Wit- 
tembci^, in the year 1586, by a solemn deputa- 
tion appointed for that purpose [</]. The Swiss 
divines could not be brougnt to so great a length. 
There was, however, still more prospect of effect- 
ing a reconciliation l^tween them and the Luthe- 
rans. But this fair prospect entirely disappeared 
in the year 154d<, when Luther published his Con- 
fession of faith in relation to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, which was directly opposite to the 
doctrine of Zuingle and his followers on that head. 
The doctors of Zurich pleaded their cause publicly 
against the Saxon reformer the year following ; 
and thus the purposes of the peace-makers were 
totally defeated [e]. 

umt death of Luther, which happened in 

OT^^ed“*the year 1546, was an event that seemed adapted 
^•dMUiofto calm these commotions, and to revive, in the 
breasts of the moderate and pacific, the hopes of 
a reconciliation between the contending parties. 
For this union between the Lutherans and Zuin- 
glians was so ardently desired by Melancthon 
and his followers, that this great man left no 
means unemployed to bring it about, and seemed 
resolved rather to submit to a dubious and forcwl 
peace, than to see those^ flaming discords perjK?- 
tuated, which reflected such dishonour on the 
Protestant cause. On the other hand, this salu- 
taiy work seemed to be facilitated by the theolo- 

frfl LoRcherus, lop. rit. cap. ii. p. 205.— Ruchat, Histoirc ilc 
1ft Ilpformat. do !a tom. v* p. 535. — Hottingmi 

HoWot, tom. iii. lib. vi. p. 702. 

[^3 LoHchcrus loc. fit. |«irt i. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 241. 
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gical ^stem that was adopted by John Calvin, cent. 
a native of Noyon in France, who was pastor and 
professor of divinity at Greneva, and whose genius, 
learning, eloquence, and talents render^ him ^ 
respectable, even in the eyes of his enemies. This 
great man, whose particular friendship. for Me* 
lancthon was an incidental circumstance highly 
favourable to the intended reconciliation, pro- 
posed an explication of the point in debate, 
that inodilied the crude hypothesis of Zuingle, 
and made use of all his credit and authority among 
the Swiss, and more particularly at Zurich, where 
he w’as held in the highest venei’ation, in oider to 
obtain their assent to it [y]. The explication he 
proposed wiis not, indeed, favourable to the 
doctrine of Christ’s bodily presence in the eucha- 
rist, which he persisted in denying ; he supposed 
however, that a certain divine virtue, or efficacy, 
was communicated by Clirist, with the bread and 
M'iiie, to those who aj)proachcd this Indy sacrament 
with a lively faith, and with upright hearts j and 
to render tliis notion still more satisfactory, Im 
expre8.s('d it in almost the same terms which the 
Lutherans employed in inculcating their doctrine 
of Christ’s real presence in the eucharist [//]. 

I’or the great and common error of all those, 
who, from a desire of peace, assumed the cha- 
racter of arbitrators in this controversy, lay in 
this, that they aimed rather at an uniformity of 
terms, than of sentiments ; and seemed satisfied 
when they had engaged the contending parties to 


[/] Christ. Aug. Salig, Historia Aug. Confession. *tofn« iu lib. 
vii. cup. iii. p. 10?6. 

tW Cftlvin went certainly too far in tliis matter; and, in 
his explication of the beiiofits that arise from a worthy comme- 
moration of Clirist s death in the eucharist, he dwelt too grossly 
upon the <ilh*gorical expressions of scripture, which the Pafiista 
had so egregiously abused, and talked of really eating by faith 
the body, and drinking the blood of Christ. 
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T/ie HUtcrry of the Reformed Church. 

use the same words and phrases, though their real 
difference in opinion remained the same, and each 
explained these ambiguous or figurative terms in 
a agreeable to their respective systems.. 

Th^ concord so much desired, did not, how- 
ever* seem to advance much. Melancthon, 
who stood foremost in the rank of those who 
longed impatiently for it, had not courage enough 
to embark openly in the execution of such a pe- 
nlooB project; Besides, after the death of Lu- 
ther, his enemies attacked him with redoubled 
fury, and gave him so much disagreeable occu- 
pation, that he had neither that leisure, nor 
that tranquillity of mind, that were necessary to 
prepare his measures properly for such an ardu- 
ous undertaking. A new obstacle to the execu- 
tion of this pacific project was also presented, 
by the intemperate zeal of Joachim Westphal, 
pastor at Hamburg, who, in the year \5.V2, re- 
newed with greater vehemence than ever this 
deplorable controvei’sy, which had been for some 
time tsuspended, and who, after Flacius, was the 
most obstinate defender of the opinions of Lu- 
ther. This violent theologian attacked with that 
spirit of acrimony and vehemence, that was too 
remarkable in the polemic writings of Luther, 
the act of uniformity, by which the cliurchcs of 
Geneva and Zurich declared their agreement con- 
cerning the doctrine of the euebarist, In the book 
which be publisher! with this view [Aj, be cen- 
somd, with the utmost severity, the variety of sen- 
timents obncemUig the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper that was observable in the Reformed (!h urch, 
and maintained, with his usual wanwith and oh- 

[//] Tliis book, abouiul«« witb ftonsoloss and eX” 

travap^ant teoeta that Luther novor so imich as Uiouubt of, 
broathosi t!w? uiofit nrulout .sph'ii of porsmuitiori, Jr ontitltHi Fiirr«e*» 
coofujftumwnoi rl iiiter clissidouthuo dr S. Co*im Opinioin/in 
ox Sm ranirrttavioruni Libris cont^oMtu. 
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Rtinacy, the opinion of Luther on that subject, cent. 
I'his engaged Calvin to enter the lists witlj West- 
phal, whom he treated with as little lenity and 
forbearance, as the rigid Lutherans had showed s,^y.»/ 
Cowards the Helvetic churches. The consequences 
of this debate were, that Calvin and Westplial had 
eacli their zealous defenders and patrons ; hence 
the breach widened, the spirits were heated, and 
the ilame of conlroveray was kindled anew with 
su(;h violence and fury, that to extinguisli it en- 
tirely seemed to be a task beyond the reach of hu- 
man wisdom or human power [*]• 

VII. These disputes were unhappily augmented, Th« ron- 
in process of time, by that famous W)ntrover8yJ|j;),™7Lg 
concerning the decrees of God, with respect to thei>red«ti- 
cternal condition of men, which ^vas set on foot"**""*’ 
by Calvin, and be(^ame an inexhaustible source 
of intricate researches, and abstruse, subtile, and 
inexplicable questions. The most ancient Helve- 
tic doctors were far from adopting the doctrine 
of those who represent the Deity as allotting, 
from all eternity, by an absolute, arbitrary, and 
unconditional decree, to some everlasting happi- 
ness, and to others endless misery, without any 
previous regard to the moral characters and circum- 
stances of either. Their sentiments seemed to 
ditFer but very little from those of the Pelagians ; 
nor did theyhesjtate in declaring, after the example 
of Zuingle, that the kingdom of heaven was open 
to all who lived according to the dictates of 
right reason [^]. Calvin had adopted a quite 

|[t3 Loacheri Hiatoria Motuum, part II. lib. iii. cep. viii. p. 83. 

— ^Slolleri Ciiubria Literata, tom. iii. p. G42. Am. Grevii Me- 
moria Joac. Westpfaali, p. G2. 106. 

[A] For the proof of thie aiieertion, eee Dallei Apologia pro 
duabin Eccieaiarum GalUcar. 8ynodis adreraue Frid. Spanbeim. 
patl|lV. p. 946. — Jo. Alpbooa. Tuiretioi Epietol. ad Antiatitem 
Caatiurieoeem, which ie iaeerted in the Bibliotbeque Oerman- 
ique, tom. xiii. p. 92. — Simon, Bibliotbeque Critique, publiihed 
under the fictitious name of Sainior, tom. iii. cli. xzviii. p. 292. 

VOL. IV. A A 
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CENT, different system with respect to the divine decrees. 

He maintained, that the everlasting condition of 
Takt Vi! in a future world was determined from ail 

j eternity by the unchangeable order of the Deity, 
and that this absolute determination of his will and 
good pleasure, was the only source of happiness 
or misery to eveiy individual. This opinion was 
in a very short time propagated through all the 
Refonned churches, by the writings of Calvin, 
and by the ministry of his disciples, and in some 
places was inserted in the national creeds and 
confessions ; and thus made a public article of 
faith. The unhappy controversy, which took its 
rise from this doctrine, was opened at Strasburg, 
in the year 1560, by Jerome Zanchius, an Italian 
ecclesiastic, who was particularly attached to the 
sentiments of Calvin ; and was afterwards carried 
on by others with such zeal and assiduity, that it 
drew, in an extmordinaiy manner, the attention of 
the publie, and tended as much to cxas}>erate the 
passions and foment the discord of the contending 
parties, as the dispute about the eucharist had 
already done [/]. 

The discord VIII. The Ilelvetic doctors had no prosptu t 
of calming the troubled spirits and toinj>er. 
height* ing, at least, the vehemence of tliese deplorable 
feuds, but the moderation of the Saxon divines, 
who M^ere the disciples of Melancthon, and who 


298. and also the author of a hook, entitled, Observalionos Gal- 
Hcae in Formul. Consensus HeJvetionm, p. 52. llie very learn- 
ed Gerdes, insti^ad of b^ing persuaded hy these testimonit^s, main- 
tains, on the contrary, in his MtscellBii. Groningens, torn. ii. p. 
476, 477. that the sentiments of Calvin were the same with those 
of the ancient Swiss doctors. But this excellent author may be 
refuted, even from his own account of the tumidts that were oc- 
casioned in Switzerland, by the opinion that (''alvin had proj)a- 
gated in relation to the divine dea'ees. # 

[/] Loscheri Historia Motuuin, part III. lib. v, cap. ii. p. 27. 
S. e. X. p. 227. — Saltg, Historia August. Confession, turn, L lil>. 
ii. cap. xiii, p. 441. 
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breatliing the pacific spirit of their master, seemed, cent. 
after his death, to have nothing so much at heart 
as the restoration of concord and union in the pro- ' 

testant church. Tlieir designs, however, were >■ 
hot carried on with that caution and circumspec- ' 
tion, with that ju'udent foresight, or that wise 
attention to the nature of the times, which distin- 
guislied always tlie transactions of Melancthon, 
and which the critical nature of the cause they 
were engaged in, indispensably required. And 
lu'ncc they had already taken a step, which was 
adapted to render inelh.'ctual all the remedies they 
could apply to the healing of the present disorders. 

For, by dispersing every where artful and insidious 
writings, a ith a design to seduce the ministers of 
tin* church, and the studious youth, into the senti- 
ments of the Swiss divines, or, at least, to engage 
them to treat these sentiments with toleration and 
Ibrbearance, they drew upon themselves the indig- 
nation of their adversaries, and ruined the pacific 
c'ause in which they had embarked.’' It was this 
txmduct of theirs that gave occasion to the com- 
position of that famous Form of Concord, which 
condemned the sentiments of the Reformed 
<;hurches in ridation to the person of Christ, and 
the sacranxint of the Lord’s Supper. And as this 
Form is received by the greatest part of the Lu- 
therans, as one of the articles of their religion j 
licnoe arises an insuperable obstacle to all schemes 
of reconciliation and concord. 

IX. So much did it seem necessary to premise Wb«t thoae 
concerningthe causes, rise, and progress of the con- 
troversy, whichfonned that separation that still sub- moa wor. 
sists between the Lutheran ana Rcfomied churches, 

From thence it will be proper to proceed to an ac- in the ri*e 
count of the intenial state of the latter, and to the *"fP |^„^ 
history of its progress and revolutions. The his- ueformea 
tory of the Reformed church, during this century, 

A A 2 
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CENT, comprclieiids two distinct periods. The first com- 
inenceswith the year l.'ilQj when Zuingle withdrew 

**A HT "• communion of Rome, and began to form 

t ^ i a Christian chunsli beyond tlie Imnnds of the poj»e’8_ 
jurisdiction} and it extends to the time of Calvin’s 
settlement at Geneva, where he acquired the 
greatest reputation and authority. The second 
period takes in the rest of this century. 

During the first of thew' periods, the Helvetic 
church, which asstiincd the title of Reformed, offer 
the example of the French Protestants in their 
ncighlmurhood, who had chosen thisdenomination, 
in order to distinguish themselves from the Ro- 
man Catholics, was very inconsiderable in its ex- 
tent, and was confined to the cantons of Swjtz(‘i - 
land. It was indeed augmented by the ac(;essioii 
of some small states in Suabia and Alsaci*, suc.h os 
the city of Strasboui’g, and some little republies. 
But in the year these petty states changcil 
sides, tlurough the suggestions and infimnict* of 
Bucer, retum«‘d to the communion of the Saxon 
church, and thus made their peace uitli LiUIum'. 
Theothcr religious communities, which abandoned 
the church of Rome, either openly embraced the 
doctrine of Luther, or consisted of persons, who 
were not agreed in their theological opinions, and 
who really seemed to stand in a kind of neutrality 
Itetween the contending parties. All things being 
duly considered, it appears probable enojigh that 
the church founded by Zuingle, would have 
remained still confined to the narrow limits which 
bounded it at first, had not Calvin arisen, to 
augment its extent, authority, and lustre. For the 
natural and political character of the Swiss, which 
is neither bent towards the lust of conquest, nor 
the grasping views of ambition, discovered itself 
in their religious transactions. And as a spirit of 
contentment with what they had, prevented their 
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aiming at an augmentation of their territory, so cent. 
did a similar spirit hinder them from being ex- 
tremely .solicitous about enlarging the borders 
.their church. 

X. In this infant state of tlie Reformed church, 
the only point that prevented its union with <»* i»mt» 
the followers of Lutlier, was the doctrine they^’^^* 
taught with respect to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. This first controversy, indeed, soon pro-|S’^^„ 
ducod a second, relating to the person of Jesu8«>>dihe 
Christ; which, nevertheless, concerned only a part 
of the Lutheran church [*»]. The Lutheran di- 
vines of Suabia, in the course of their debates 
with tlioso of Switzerland, drew an argument in 
favour of the real presence i>f Christ’s body and 
blood in the eucharist, from the following propo- 
sition : that “ all the properties of the divine na- 
ture, and consequently its omnipresence, were 
communicated to the human nature of Christ 
by the hypostatic union.” The Swiss doctors, in 
order to destroy the force of this aig;ument, denied 
this communication of the divine attributes to 
Clirist’s human nature ; and denied, more espe- 
cially, the ubiquity or omnipresence of the man 
Jesus. And hence arose that most intricate and 
abstruse controversy concerning ubiquity, and 
the communication of properties, that produced 
so many leai'ncd and unintelligible treatises, so 
many subtle disputes, and occasioned that multi- 
tude of invectives and accusations, that the con- 
tending parties threw out agadnst each oUicr with 
such liberality and profusion. 


[m] It was only n certain number of tliose LuUieraiui^ 
tibat were much more rigiil in their doctrine than Luther hiiofielf^ 
that believed the ubiquity or omfii{»C9eiice of Christ a perm^n, con- 
sidered as a man. liy this we may see that tike Lutherans have 
their divisions as well as the Reformed, of which several inltaiicea 
may be yet given in |^e course of tills history. 
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CEKT. It is proper to observe, that, at this time, the 
XVI. ij(»ivetic church universally embraced the (Soc- 
trine of Zuingle concerning the eucharist. This 
doctrine, which differed considerably from that of. 
Calvin, amounted to the following propositions : 

“ That the bread and wine were no more than a 
representation of the body and blood of Clirist ; 
or, in other words, the signs appointed to de- 
note the benefits that were conferred upon man- 
. kind, in consequence of the death of Christ; 
that, therefore, Christians derived no other fruit 
from the participation of the Lord’s Suiipcr, than 
a mere commemoration and remembrance of 
the merits of Christ, which, ac(;ording to an ex- 
pression, (‘ommon in the mouths of the abet- 
tore of this doctrine, was the only thing that was 
properly mimnt by the Lord’s Supper [«!.” 
Buci'r, whoso leading principle was the de^ire of 
peace and cone.ord, endeavoured to <'orreel and 
modify this doctrine in such a manner, as to give 
it a certain degree of conformity to the hypothesis 
of Luther ; but the memory of Zuingle was too 
fresh in the minds of the Swiss, to permit tlteir 
accepting of these corrections and modifications, or 
to suffer them to depart, in any resiiect, from the 
doctrine of that eminent man, who had founded 
their clmrch, and lieen the instrument of their 
deliverance from the tyranny and supei’stition of 
Rome. 

• John w- XL In the year 1541, John Calvin, who sur- 
prinripai passcd ulinost all the doctors of this age in la- 

Ibutider of 
the |l(N» 

qimm tncinomm Christi. That this 
^ was tlje real opinion of Zuingle appears evidently from vaiious 

fostimemroH, which may he seen in the Museum Helveticum, tom. 
i. p. 485. 490. tom. iii. p. 631. — I1ii» is also confirmed by the fol- 
lowing sentence in Zuingle s hook conceniing baptinm ; (tom. ii. 
opp. p. 85.) ** (Vna Dominica non aliud, quam Commemom- 
tuiiuH iiomcu mcretur.” Compare with all thi^ I'lieslini Ccutur. 
1. lipistolar. Theologor. Ueforiiiator. p. 5i55. 205, ^c. 
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borious application, constancy of mind, force of cent. 
eloquence, and extent of genius, returned to Ge- ^ 
neva, from ivlience the opposition of his enemies * 
had obliged him to retire. On his settlement in 
that city, the affoirs of the new church were 
committed to his direction [o], and he acquired 
also a high degree of influence in the political 
administration of that republic. This event 
changed entirely the face of affairs, and gave a 
new aspect to the Reformed church. The views 
and projects of this great man were grand and ex- 
tiuisive. For he not only undertook to give 
strength and vigour to the rising church, by 
framing the wisest laws and the most salutary in- 
stitutions for the maintenance of order, and the 
advancement of true piety, but even proposed to 
render Geneva the mother, tlie seminary of all 
the Reformed churches, as Wittemberg was of all 
the Lutheran communities. He laid a scheme 
for sending forth from this little republic the 
succours and ministers that were to promote and 
]H'opagatG*the protestant cause through the most 
distant nations, and aimed at nothing less than 
rendering the government, discipline, and doc- 
trine of Geneva the model and rule of imitation 
to the Reformed churches throughout the world. 

The undertaking was certainly great, and worthy 
of the extensive genius and capacity of this emi- 
nent man ; and, great and arduous as it was, it 
was executed in part, nay, carried on to a veiy 

[o] Calvin, in reality, enjoyed the power and authority of a 
bUhop at Geneva ; for, as long as he Kved, be presided in the as- 
sembly of the clergy, and in the consistory, or ecciesiastica] judi- 
catory. But when he was at the point of deadi,' he advised the 
clergy not to give a succeswr, and proved to then evidently the 
dangerous con^uences of entrusting with any one man, during 
life, a place of such high authority. After him, tlierefore, the 
place of president ceased to be perpetual. See Spon, Histoireda 
Genavo, tom. ii. p. 111. 
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considerable lengfl), by his indefetigable a8al4iuty 
and ineictinguishable zeal. • It was with this view, 
by the ferae of his learning, as well as by 
bis episttdary snlicitatione and enoourageraents of 
various kin^^ he engaged many persons of rank 
and foiliiiuie, in>France> Italy, and other countries, 
to leave the places of their nativity, and to settle 
at Geneva i, while others repaired thither merely 
out of ouriosi^ty to see a man, whose talente 
and exploits had rendered him so fmnous, and to 
hear the discfojarsesv which he delivered in pub- 
lic. Another , circumstance, that contributed 
much to the success of bis desi^s, was the esta- 
blishment of an academy at Geneva, which the 
s^atc of that city found^ at his request ; and in 
which ho himself, with his colleague, Theodore 
Beza, and qthet divines of eminent learning and 
abilities, taught the sciences with the greatest re- 
putation. In effect, tlie lustre which these great 
men reflected upon this infant seminary of learn- 
ing, spread its fame through the distant nations 
with such amazing rapidity, that all nvho were 
ambitious of a distinguished progress in either sa- 
cred or profane erudition, repaired to Geneva, and 
that England, Scotland, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, seemed to vie with each other in the num- 
bers of their studious youth, that were inoessantly 
repairing to the new academy. By these means, 
and by tlic ministry of these his disciples, Calvin 
enlaiged considerably the borders of the lloformcd 
church, propagatt*d his doctrine, and gained pro- 
selytes and patrons to his theological system, in 
several countries of Europe. In the midst of tins 
glorious career, he ended his days, in the year 
.but salutary institutions and wise regu- 
lations, of which he liad been the author, w(>re 
b(»ih respected and lumutained after his death. In 
a ntore especial tnauucr, the academy of Genova 
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flourished as much undw Beza^ astt had done cent. 
daring the life of its founder [/>3. nKT!tu. 

XII. The plan and doctrine of discipline that „/ 
had been ibnned by Zuingle, was altered and Wy^ 
corrected by Calvin ; and that more espcdally in fo™ 
three noints, of which it will not be improper toof dortrin# 
give a particular account* twsUciiigo- 

ls«, Zuingle, in his form of ecclesiastical go. »»•>««»'» 
veniinent bad given an absolute and unbounded 
power, in religious matters, to the civil magistrate, fotmw. 
to whom be had placed the deigy in a degree of 
subjection that was displeasing to many. But at 
the same time heallowcd of acertain subordination 
ufid difference of rank among the ministers of the 
diuveti, and even thought it exj)edient to place at 
Iheiriiead aper])etnal president, orsuperintendent, 
with a certain degree of inspection and authority 
over the whole body. Calvin, on the coutnuy, 

I'lnluccd the power of the magistrate, in religious 
matters, within naiTOw bounds. He dedared the 
eliurch a separate and independent body, endowed 
with the power of legislation for itself. He main- 
tained, that it was to be govenjed, like the 
primitive church, only by presbyteries and sy- 
nods, that is, by assemblies of elders, composed 
both of the clergy and laity j and he left to the 
civil magistrate little else than the privilege of pro- 
tecting and defending the church, and providing 
for what related to its external exigencies and 
concern's. Thus this eminent Reformer introduced 


[/?] TIic various proj^t6«iui plaHs that were formed, conthict- 
etl, and executed with equal prudettee and resolution hy Calvin, 
in hehtiU*, both of the Republic and cimrch of Geneva, are relateil 
by the learned person, who, in the year 1730, gave a new edition 
(eiiiiciieti with interesting historical notes ami autlientic doeu- 
nientH) of Spon s Histoire de Geneve. 'J'he particular aewunts 
of Calvin 8 tiansactioHH, given by this anoiiymou.s editor, in hia 
Holes, are drawn from several curiou'i nianu^cripiji of umioubU^d 
ca»dit. 8ec Spun, lliawire de Geueve, toui. ii* p. B7, l(»0, 
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CENT, into the republic uf Geneva* and endeavoured to 
introduce into all (be Reformed churches through* 

f'akt 'u. Europe, that form of ecclesiastical govem- 
— / ment which is called Presbjlerian, from its neir 
tlicr admitting of the institution of bishops, nor of 
any subordination among the clergy ; and which is 
founded on this principle, that all ministers of the 
gospel are, hy the law of God, declared to be 
equal in rank and authority. In consequence of 
this principle, he established at Geneva a consis- 
tory composed of ruling elders, partly pastors, 
and partly laymen, and invested this ecclesiastical 
body with a high degree of power and authority. 
He also convened synods, composed of the ruling 
elders of different churches, and in these consisto- 
ries and synods had laws enacted for the regula- 
tion of all matters of a religious nature ; and, 
among other things, restored to its former vigour 
the ancient practice of excommunication. All 
these things were done with the consent of the 
greatest part of the senate of Geneva. 

2rf/y, The system that Zuingle had adopted 
with respect to the eucharist was by no mi'ans 
agreeable to Calvin, who, in order to facilitate 
the desired union with the Lutheran church, sub- 
stituted in its place another, which appeared more 
conformable to the doctrine of that church, and 
in reality differed but little from it. For while 
the doctrine of Zuingle supposed only a symboli- 
cal or figiirative presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the eucharist, and i-epresented a pious 
remembrance of Chi^st’s death, and of the l>e- 
nefits it procured to mankind, as the only fruits 
that ai’oso from the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Calvin explained this critical jioint in a 
<iuite different manner. He acknowledged a real, 
though spiritual presence of Christ in this sacra- 
nieut ; or, in other words, he maintained, that 
true Christians, who approached this holy ordi- 
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nance with a lively faith, were, in a certain mon^ cent. 
ner, united to the roan Christ ; and that from 
this union the spiritual life derived new vigour ii.* 
in the soul, and was still <'arried on, in a progres- '■jp 
sive*tnotion, to greater degrees of purity and per- 
fection. This kind of language had been used in 
the forms of doctrine drawn up by Luther : and 
as C’alvin observed, among other things, that 
the divine grace was conferred upon sinners, and 
sealeti to them by the celebration of the L<»rd’8 
Supper, this induced many to suppose that ho 
ad<tpled the sentiment implied in the barbanuis 
term iinpunution [y], and dilf(*red but little from 
th<j doctrine of the Lutheran ebunth on this im- 


^W’ [<?] iinpa nation, (which signifies here the 

|irc*s(*nre of Ohrist 8 body in the euchariKt, in or with tike bread 
tiiat. is tlicre exliibited) amounts to wdiat is called Consub- 
suintiation. It was a modification of the mon.strous doctiiue 
of IVausuhstantlation, first invented l»y some of tfie disrijdea 
of IhTengtT, who had not a mind to break all measures with 
the church of Rome, ami ivas afterwarils adoptetl by Luther 
ami hi.vt followers, who, in reality, made sad work of it, For^ 
in order to give it some faint air of jioHsihility, and to main- 
tain it as well as they could, they fell into a wretclied scho- 
lastic jargon about the nature of substances, subsistences, at- 
tributes, ]>ropertie8, and mvidents, that did infinite misidiief 
to the true and sublime science of gospel theology, whose 
beautiful simplicity it \vm adapted to destroy. Tlie vf»ry 
same perplexity and darkness, the same quibbling, sophisti- 
cal, and iinijitelligiblc h»gic that reigned in tlie attempts of 
the Roman Catholics to defend the d(K*trine of Ti-ansulwtan- 
tiation, were visible in the controversial writings of the Lu- 
therans in behalf of Consuhstantiation, or iinpauatiou. The 
latter hat), indeed, one absuniity less to maintain; but being 
obliged to assert, in opposition to intuitive evidence and uii- 
changt^ahle truth, that tlie same Ikody can f>c in many phu’os 
at the same time, they were consequently obliged to have 
recourse to the <larkest and most intrif^e jargon of the 
schools, to hide the nonsense of this iinatrcouu table, doctrme. 
Hie modern Lutherans are grown somewhat wiser in this 
respect; at least, they wnym less zealous than tlieir ancestors 
about the tenet in question. 
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CENT, portant subject {]r3. Be that as it may, his senti* 
XVI. merits differed considerably from those of Zuingle ; 
u while the latter asserted, that all Christians, 
\ j without distinction, whether regenerate or unr^ 
~ ^ generate, might be partakers of the body* and 
blood of Christ j Cklvin confined this privilege to 
the pious and regenerate believer alone. 

3^yt The absolute decree of God, with respect 
to ,the Aiture arid ev^lasting condition of the hu> 
man race, which made no part of the theology of 
Zuingle, was an essential tenet in tire creed of 
Calvin» who inculcated vnth zeal the following 
doctrine : "That God, in predestinating, from all 
" eternity^ doe part of mankind to everlasting hap- 
" piness, and another to endless misery, was led to 
" make this dfetinctiion by no other motive than 
" his own good pleasure and free-will.” 

Hmw XIII. The first of the three points now men- 
tioned was of such a nature, tnat great as the 
Calvins credit and influence of Calvin were, he could 

not iqpprov- 
•d of nor 

[f] See Fueelini C^ntur. I. EpistoL Theoldg. Reformat, tom. 
Eoformed P* 263.^Xiett6r8 de Calvin a Mons. Jar. de 

chuidMfl. Ff^alse, p* Sly 85^We learn in FuesHn, p. 263. that Calvin 
wrote to Bucer a letter» intimating that he approved of his senti* 
ments* It is possible, that he may have derived from Bucer the 
opinion he entertaineci with respect to the eucharist. — See Bos- 
auOtf Hiatoire des Variations des EgKses Protestantes, tom. ii. p* 
8. 14 19.-->Coarayer, Examen des Defauts des TheologienS) tom. 
ii. p* 71^. These t^ro writers pretend that the sentiments of Cal- 
vin, with respect to the eucharist, were almost the same witli 
those of the Roman Catholics*. The truth of the matter is, that 
the obscurity and inconsistency with which this great man ex- 
pressed himself upon that sufijcct, render it extremely didicult to 
give a dear and accurate account of his doctrine. 

* How it could come Into tbe heads of such men as Bossuet and ]>• 
Counyer to say, that ** the sondEnentt of Calvin concerning the eucharist 
Were almost the same with those of the Homan Catholics,*’ is, indeed, strange 
enough* The doctrine of tran&uhstantiation was to Calvin an invincible ol>- 
stuclo to any sort of conformity lietween him and Home on tliat subject. For 
however obneure and 6gurative his expressions with respect to Oirlst’s spi- 
ritual prosenoo in the eucharist may have liccn, he never once dreamed of any 

ihiog like a corporal presenca m that holy sacrament* 
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not procure a universal reception for it in the cknt. 
Reformed churches. The English and Germans 
rejected it, and even the Swiss refused to adopt ii.* 
it It was, however, received by tiie ReforaiM 
t^urtjhes in France, Holland, and Scirtland. The 
Swiss remained drin in their opposition; they would 
not suflfer the form of ecclesiastical government, 
that had once been^stablished under the inspec- 
tion of Zuingle, to be changed in any respect, nor 
the power of the dvil magistn^, in religious 
matters, to receive the smallest prejudice. The 
other two points were long debated, even in 
Switzerland, with the greatest warmth. Seversd 
churches, mwe especially tb<»e of Zorich and 
Bern, maintained obstinately the doctrine criT 
Zuingle in relation to the eucharist [«] ; neither 
could they be easily persuaded to admit, as an 
article of faith, the doctrine of predestination, as 
it had been taught by Calvin pj. The prudence, 
however, of this great man, seconded by hie 
resolute perseverance and his extraordinaiy credit, 
triumphed at length so fur, as to brii^ about an 
union between the Swiss churdies, and that of 
Geneva, first in relation to the doefrino of the 
eucharist [e«], and afterirards also on th^ subject 
of predestination [w]. The followgrs of Calvin 
extended still hutner the triumphs of their chief, 
and improveil with such success the footing he 
had gained, tiiat, in process of time, almost' all 
the Reformed churches adopted his theological 


[«] See Fuestifii Centiir. Epistolar. p. 864. — Miieeum Helm* 
tom. i. p. 490. tom. v. p. 479, 483, 490. torn. i5. p. 7,9. 

[^3 Insides Ruchat aiid Hettinger, eee Museum Helretiimm^ 
tom, ii* p. 105. i07. il7««-«>Genle», MteceUau* Groningeiui, Ncmt, 
tom. ii, p, 476, 477. 

[u] The agreement lietween the diurcliea of Switzerland and 
that of Geneva wm concluded in 1549 and 1554, 

[«?3 See the Consenaan Genov, et Tig:unnor, in Caivtnt Opus« 
culis, p. 754. 
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CENT, system, to which, no doubt, his learned writings 
xvj. contributed a good deal [a;]. 

PAH'i '//. XIV. It will not he improper to pass in review 
' the different countries in which the doctrine and 
The pro- discipline of the lleformed churcli, as modelled 
grens of by Calvin, were established in a fixed and per- 
Sltem in *«anent manner. Among its chief patrons in 
(iermany. Germany we may reckon Frederick HI. elector 
palatine, who, in the year 1560, removed from 
their pastoral functions the Lutheran doctors, and 
filled their places with Calvinists; and, at the 
same time, obliged his subjects to embrace the 
tenets, rites, and institutions of the church of 
Geneva This order was indeed abrogated, 

in the year 1576, by his son and successor Lewis, 
who restored Lutheranism to its former credit and 
authority. The effects of this revolution were, 
however, but trajnsitory; for in the year 158.3, 
und(!r the governinent of the elector John Casi- 
mir, who had followed the example of his brother 
Frederick in embracing the discipline of the 
lleformed church, the face of things was again 
changed in favour of Calvinism, which resumed 
what it had lost, and became triumphant [zj. 
From this period the church of the palatinate 
obtained the ^second place among the lleformed 

[[o’] The learned Dan. Em. Jablonsky, in his Lettei-s to Leib- 
published by Kapplus, maintains (p. 24, 25. 41.) that the 
opinion of Zuingle has no longer any patroiiH among tlie Reform- 
ed. But this is a palpable luistake : for its patrons and defenders 
are, ou the contrary, extremely numerous ; and at this very time 
the doctrine of Zuingle is received in England, Switzerland, and 
other countries, and seems to acquire new degrees of credit from 
liay to day. 

[y] Hen. Altingii Hist. Eccl. Palat. in Lud. Chr, Miegii Mo- 
num. Palat. tom. i. p. 223. — Losclieri Historia Motuuni, part 11. 
lih. iv. cap. iv. p. 125. — Salig, Hist. Confession. Aug. tom. iii. 
lib. ix. cap. v. p. 433. 

[ 2^3 Alting. loc. cit. — Loscherus, ibid, part III. lib. vi. p. 234. 
— See also a German work, entitled Gotth. Struvius, l^aelziscbe 
KirchcMi Historic, p. 110. 
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churches ; and its influence and repiitation were cent. 
so considerable, that the form of instruction, which 
was composed for its use by Ui-sinus, and whicli 
is known under the title of the Catechism of Hei- ^ > 

delherg, was almost universally adopted by the 
Calvinists [a]. The republic of Bremen embraced 
also the doctrine and institutions of the Reformed. 

Alb(jrt Hardenbei^, the intimate friend of Me- 
lancthon, was the first who attempted to intro- 
duce tliere the doctrine of Calvin concerning the 
eucharist. This attempt he made so early as the 
year 1.-356 ; and, though a powerful opposition 
rerjdered it unsuccessful, and juncured the expul- 
sion of its author out of the city of Bremen, yet 
the latent seeds of Calvinism took root, and, to- 
wards the conclusion of this century, acquired sudi 
strength, that no measures either of prudence or 
force were sufticient to prevent the church of Bre- 
incr» from modelling its faith, w'^orship, and govem- 
ment, after that of Geneva [ij. The various mo- 
tives that engaged other German states to adopt 
by degrees the same scmtiments, and the incidents 
and circumstances that favoured the progress of 
Calvinism in the empire, must be sought in those 
writers who have undertaken to give a full, com- 
pleU*, and ample history of the Cliristian church. 

XV. Those among the French who first re- And in 
nounccd the jurisdiction and doctrine of the 
church of Rome, are commonly called Lutherans 
by the writers of these early times. This denomi- 
nation, joined to other circumstances, has engaged 
some to imagine, that these French converts to 


[ff] For ail account of the caterJiiHin of Heidelb»*rg, »oe Ko- 
cheri BiUriotlieca Theolo^iio Symbolical, p* 593 and 308. 

[5] Salijc, loc. cit. part III. lib. x. cap. v. p. 715. and cap. vi. 
p. 776. — LijscbeniH, loc. cit. part IL lib. iv. cap. v. p. 134. and 
part III. lib. vi. ca|K vii. p. 276.-^fcrde», Hbtoria Kenovati 
Fvangelii, tom. iii. p. 157. 
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CENT, protestant cause were attached to the tenets of the 
Lutheran church, and averse to those of the Swiss 
‘^o^’tors [c]. But this is by no means a just re- 
presentation of the matter. It appears much more 
probable, that the first French protestants were 
uniform in nothing but their antipathy to the 
church of Rome, and that this point being ex- 
cepted, there was a great variety in their reli- 
gious sentiments. It is, however, to be obseiwed, 
• that the vicinity of Geneva, Lausanne, and other 
cities which had adopt(;d the doctrine of Calvin, 
together wth the incredible zeal of this eminent 
man, and his two colleagues Farel and Beza, in 
nourishing the opppsition to the church of Rome, 
and augmenting l>oth the indignation and number 
of its enemies, produced a very remarkable effect 
upon the French churches ; for, almut the middle 
of this centmy, they all, without exception, en- 
tered into the bonds of fraternal communion with 
the church of Genova. The French Ih'otestants 
were called by their enemies Huguenots, by way 
of derision and contempt; the origin, however, 
of this denomination is extremely uncertain [r/]. 

[c]] Loscheri Miiitoria Motuum, part II. cap. ri. p. 4C. — Salig, 
Hint. Aug. Confe»!^ tom. it. ]ib. r* cap. vi. p. 190. 

[rf] ctymoUigists suppose this term dtrrived from 

httgrtwHi a word used in Touniine> to signify persons that walk 
at night iu the streets. And as tlie 6rst Protestants, like the 
first ChristUtis, may ha^ chosen that season for their roli- 
gioui asaentUlies, tiiVough the fear of pei'secution, tlie nick- 
name of Huguenot mayt iiatumlly enough, hare b<^n applied 
to them by dieir enemies. Others are of opinion, that it was 
derived from a French and faulty pronunciation of tlie Ger- 
man word which signifies confederates, and had 

l*een originally tlie name of that valiant part of tlie ^^ity of Cire- 
neva, which entered into mi alliance with the Swiss cantons, 
in order to maintain thmr libmttes against the tyrannical at- 
tempts of Charles III. duke of Savoy. These confederates 
were called eignots and from thence,, very probably, was 
derived the word Huguenots, now under cunsiueratiun. The 
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Their fate was severe ; the storms of perseoation crnt. 
ussailccl them with unparalleled fury ; and, though 
many princes of the royal blood, and a great num- 
her of the flower of the nobility, adopted their ^ 
sentiments, and stood forth in their cause fe], 
yet it may nevertheless be affirmed, that no other 
part of the Ilefonned church suffered so grievously 
as they did for the sake of religion. Even the 
peace, which they obtained from Henry HI. in 
the year 1.576, was the source of that civil war, 
in which tlie powerful and ambitious house of 
(Inise, instigated by the sanguinary suggestions of 
the Roman pontiffs, aimed at nothing less than the 
extirpation of the royal family, and the utter ruin 
of the protestant religion ; while the Huguenots, 
on tlie otlier hand, headed by leaders of the most 
lieroic valour and the most illustrious rank, corn* 
hated for their religion and for their sovereigns 
with various success. These dreadful commotions, 
in which both the contending parties committed 
.siu!h deeds as are yet, and always will be, remem- 
bered with horror, were, at length, calmed by 
th(? fortitude and prudence of Henry IV. This 
monarch, iraleed, sacrificed the dictates of con- 
s(;i(!nce to the suggcwtions of jmlicy ; and imagin- 
ing tliat his goveriunont could have no stable 
nor solid foundation as long as he persisted in 

('oiint Villars, in a letter written to the king of France, from tho 
firovinr«* of Languedoc, wlicre he wa« lieutenant-general, and 
dated the i 1th of November^ 1560, calls the riotoue Calvinieta of 
the Ovetme^, Huguenots, and thin is the 6rst time that thie 
term is found, in the regiaters of that firovuice, applied ^ 

Protesitants. 

[c] See the Histoirc Ecclea- dee EgUiies Refomfie« au Roy- 
auine de France, publisheil at Antwerp in three ifolumes Svo- in 
the yc 4 «r 1580, and supposed by nifmy to have been written by 
P*eza. Tlie writers that have given tlie best accounts of the 
I Vench Reformed churches, their confi^ioii of faith, and their 
hmns of worship and discipline, are enumerated by Kocberus, in 

Bibliotheca Tbeolog. Symlmlicte, p. 289. 
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CBNT. disowning the authority and jurisdiction of Rome, 
XVI. },e renounced the Reformed religion, and made a 
'"‘solemn and public profession of popery. Per- 
v^^^^ceiving, however, on the other hand, that it was 
not possible either to extirpate or suppress entirely 
the protestant religion, he granted to its professors, 
by the &mou8 edict drawn up at Nantes in the 
year 1598, the liberty of serving God according 
to their consciences [/], and a full security 
for the enjoyment of their civil rights and privi- 
leges, without persecution or molestation from any 
quarter 

In England XVI. The church of Scotland acknowledges as 
its founder John Knox, the discijile of Calvin ; 
and, accordingly, from its first reformation, it 
adopted the doctrine, rites, and form of ecclesias- 
tical government established at Geneva. These 
it has always adhered to with the utmost uni- 
fomiity, and maintained with the greatest jealousy 
and zeal; so that even in the last century the 
designs of those who attempted to introduce cer- 
tain changes into its discipline and worship, were 
puWicly oppos»‘d by the force of arms [A]. 

A quite different constitution of things is ob- 
servable in the diurch of England, which could 

r/1 edict re8ton*d and confirmed, in tlic fullt'.nt 
terum, all tlic favours that had ever been gi'antofl to tlu* Protcs> 
tantd, by other princes, and particularly by Henry III. T(» tbcs<» 
privileges others wore also added, whicli had never been granted, 
nor even demaude<l before ; such as a free admission to all einpio}'- 
meats of trust, honour, and profit ; the establishing couits and 
chambers^ in which the professors of the two religions were equal 
in number ; and the permitting the children of Protestants to hi* 
educated, without any molestation or constiaint, in the public uni- 
versitiea. 

Ci9'] BenoHr^intotre de TEdit lie Nantes, tom. i. lib. v, p. 
■—Daniel, llisi de France, torn. ut. p* 409^Boylay, Hist. 
Academ. Paris, tom. vi. 

rA] Salig, Hist. Aug. Confession, part IL Uh. vi, cap. i. p. 403. 
— Dr. Mosheim alludes, in this passage, to the attempts made 
undt*r the veigtt of ClmHes II, to intaroduee episcoftacy into 
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never be brougl)t to an entire compliance with cent. 
the ecclesiastical laws of Geneva, and which re- 
tained, but for a short time, even those which it 
adopted. It is well known, that the frreatest port Si^yW 
of those English who first threw off tin* yoke of 
Rome, seemed much more inclined to the senti- 
ments of Luther concerning the eueharist, tlw* 
form of public worship, and ecclesiastical g(»vern- 
ment, than to those of the Swiss churches. Rut 
llie scene chang(‘d after the death of Henry VI 11. 
when, by the industrious zeal of Calvin, and his 
disciples, more especially Peter JMartyr, the cause 
of Lutheranism lost ground C(»nsiderahly ; and the 
univei>>ities, schools, and churches became tlie 
oracles of Calvinism, which also aetjuired new' 
votaries among the people from day to day[/]. 

Hence it happened, tJjat when it was proposed, 
under the reign of Edward VI. to give a fixed 
and stable form to the doctrine and dis(;i{)line 
of llio church, Geneva was acknowI<'dged as a 
si.ster church ; and the theological system, there 
established by Calvin, was adopted and rerjdered 
the public rule of faith in England. This, how- 
ever, was done witliout any change of the form 
of ej>iscopal governimmt, ivhieh had already taken 
jdace, and w;us entirely different from that of 
Geneva ; nor was this step attended with any 
alteration of several ndigious rites and cere- 
monies, which were looked upon as sujierstitious 
by the greatest part of the Il(‘formed. This dif- 
fereuce, however, between the two churches, 
though it appeared at firat of little conscipumce, 
and, in the Judgment even of Calvin was 
esteemed an object of toleration and indulgence, 

W’as, nevertheless, in after-ages, a soutcis of many 
4‘aiainities and dissensions, that were highly de- 


fr] Loecheri HiiU Motuiun, part II. Hl». iii. cap. rii. p. 67.— 
Salig, Hint. Au^ Coiifen^^ion tom. li. lib vi rap. iii. p. 317 
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CENT, trimcn.tal both to the civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of Great Britain. 

*1^1 iiT "r. XYII. The origin of tliese unhaj)py dissensions, 

whicli it has not as yet been possible entirely to 
, heal, must Imj sought for in the conduct of those 

1 he rise of ’ •/..." i -i . t 

tltc Turi- persecutea fugitives, who, to save tlieir lives, 

* their families, and their fortunes, from the bloody 

rage and inhuman tyranny of queen Mary, left 
the pla(?es of their nativity in the year 1.554, and 
took refuge in Germany [A]. Of these fugitive 

iSrST* f/O 1 cannot httip mentioning the uncharitalilenefts of' 
the LilthcTanrt, upon this occasion, who hated these uidiappy 
exih»fl, hecuuhe tliey were Sacraincnlariims (for so tfit*. Liilheruns 
allied' thoNe who denied Christa hodily proHence in the eu- 
eharitft), and expelled from their cities kucIi of th(* Knglisfi l^o- 
U'Htante aa repaired to them, as a from ])opisli siipersti* 

tiofi and perniHHitioiu Such as sought for shelter in Inince, 
Geneva, and thotie parts of Switzerland and (iernmny whevi* 
tin* lleforuiation had taken plH<‘(N and \vla‘re Lutlierauisiu was 
not professed, were received with great humanity, and allowed 
places of public woi'ship. But it was at Frankfort that llu* 
exiloH were most numerous: and thoiT hegan the contest and 
division winch gave rise to that separation from the churtli of 
ICnglaUd which continues to this day. it is, however, a piece 
of justice due to the memory of the exceiltmt Melaiu ilioii, to 
ohserv'c, that he warmly condemned this uncharitahle treatment, 
and more espotnally the indecent reproaches which the faiiher- 
ans cast upon the English martyrs who had sealed tlie Befor- 
iimtion with their blood, calling them the Devils Martyrs. “ Vo- 
ciferautur <piid{mi,'’ says this amiahle reformer, “Martyres Ang- 
licos esse IMaityros Diaboli. Nolira hae contunieliH aHicero 
sanctum spiritum in Latimero, qui annum octogesirmmi egres- 
stis fuit, et in aliis sanctis viris, quos novi.*' These are the 
words of this truly Christian Reformer, in one of his letters 
to Camerarius, F4pist;. lib. iv. p. OoD. and in another of his hit- 
ters, speaking of the burning of Burgius at Paris, he thus se- 
verely censures WestphaVs intolerant principles: “ Tales viros 
nit Westphaliis esse Diaboli Martyres. Hanc judicii perversita- 
tem quia non fletestetur ?” Ep. lib. ii. p. 387. Such w’ere the 
humane and liberal santimenta of Melancthon, xvhich have 
rendered his name so precious to the lovers of piety, probity, 
ami moderation ; while tile ssealots of liis own church lan e treat- 
ed bis memory with obloquy, and composed dissertations dt^ 
hidllVeremismo Melanctbonis, N. 
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congregations some performed divine worship cent. 
with tlie rites that hud been autitorized by Ed- 
ward VI. ; while others preferreil the Swiss me- 
tltod of worship as more recomnieiidable on ae- > 
count of its purity and simplicity. The former 
were called Conformists, on account of (heir cotii- 
pliance with the ecclesiastit^ laws enactinl by 
the prince now mentioned; and the denominations 
of Non-conformists and Puritans were given to 
the latter, from their insisting upon a form ol* 
woi*shij> more exempt from supei-stition, and of 
a more pure kind, than the liturgy of Edward 
s»*enn*d to them to be. These denominations be- 
came permanent marks of distinction, which still 
continue to denote those different religious <!pm- 
munitii s wbieh divide the British nation. The 
controversy concei'ning the ceremonial part of 
divine worshij> that had divided the exiles abroad, 

(•hanged siicnes, and was removi^d with them to 
Jhigland, when the auspicious succession of queen 
J'^li/.abetli to the throne permitted them to re- 
turn to their native country. The hojies of en- 
joying liberty, and of promoting' each their re- 
spective systems, increased their contests instead 
of diminishing them ; and the breach widened to 
such a d(*gree, that the most sagacious and pro- 
vident observers of things seemed to desjiair of 
seeing it healed. The wise queen, in her design 
to accomplish the reformation of the church, was 
fully resolved not to conhne hei'self to the model 
exhibited by the Protestants of Geneva, and their 
adherents the Puritans; and, therefore, she 
recommended to the attention and imitation of 
the doctoi’s, that were employed in this weighty 
and important matter, the practice and institu- 
tions of the primitive ages [/]. When her plan was 


[/] Mr. Moshoim seems disposed, by this ainbisruoua ex- 
pipsasioii of the primitive to inainuatu that <|ueeu Elizabeth 
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CENT. }>»t in execution, and the face of the church was 
changed and I’cforincd by new rules of disci[>line, 
and purer forms of public worship, the famous 
Act of Uniformity was issued forth, by whidi all 
her subjects were commanded to observe these 
rules, and to submit to the refonnation of the 
church on the footing on which it was now placed 
by the ipieen as its supreme visible head upon 
earth. The Puritans refused their assent to these 
proceedings ; pleaded the dictates of tueir con- 
sciences in behalf of this refusal ; and complained 
heavily, that the gross supei'stitions of pop<*ry, 
which they had looked upon as abrogated and 
abolished, were now revived, and even imposed 
by authority. They were not, indeed, all eipially 
exasperated against the new constitution of the 
chure.h ; nor did they in elTect curry their opposi- 
tion to equal degrees of excess. The more vio- 
lent demanded tlie total abrogation of all that bad 
been done towards the establishment of a national 
religion, and required nothing less than that the 
church of England should be exactly modelled 
after that of Geneva. The milder and more mo- 


had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical plan of religious dis- 
cipline and worship. It is, however, certain, that, instead of 
being willing to strip religion of the ceremonies which remained 
in it, she wa.s rather inclined to bring the public worship still 
nearer the Romish ritual*', and bad a great propensity to seve- 
ral usages ill tine church of Rome, which were justly looked 
upon as superstitious. She thanked publicly one of !um' chap- 
lains, who had preached in defence of the real presence ; slic 
was fond of images, and retainetl some in her private chapel f : 
and wouWl undoubtedly have forbid the nian iage of the clergy, 
if Cecil, her secretary, had not interjmsed Having appointed 
a committee of divines to review king Edward’s liturgy, she 
gave them an order to strike out all ollensive passages against 
the pope, and to make people easy about the coiporal pre- 
seiu'o of Christ in the Sarrament**. 

* Uvylin, p. JiM. f Id. ibid. [ Soy])c’> Life of Tuikcr, p. 107, 

IDS, lOt>. ** Nuttl'i llr.>tury uf the Turituiu-, \t,l. i. p. 
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derate PHritaiis were miicli more equitable in cknt. 
tlieir demands, and only desired liberty ot* <!on- 
science, witli the privilege of celebrating divine 
worship in their own way. The queen did not ^ 
judge it proper to grant to either the object of 
their requests, but rather intent u}K>n tin* sup- 
jiression of this troublesome sect (as she was ust»d 
to call it), permitted its enemies to employ for 
that purpose all the resources of artifice, aiul ail 
the severity of the laws. Thus was that form of 
religion established in Britain, which separated 
the English equally from the church of Home, on 
the one band, and fr(»m the other churches wbi<;li 
bad renounced popery on the other : but which, 
at the same time, laid a perpetual foundation for 
dissensions and feuds in that otherwise happy and 
prosperous nation [w*]* 

xVllI. The incident that gave rise to these Tiie 
mdiappy divisions, which were productive of 
many and such dreadful csilamiti(*s, was a matter ti.*! I’uni. 
of very small moment, and which did not seem**"** 
to alb'td, in any way, the inten'sts of true r<*li- 
gitai and virtue. The chief Icadcra among the 
Puritans entertained a strong aversion to the vest- 
ments worn by the English clergy in the (;ele- 


f w] No writer has treated this part of the eccIcRiasticai history 
of Britain in a mow ample and elef 2 :ant manner than Daniel N<»Hh 
ill his ilisUiry of the Puritans, or Prokwtant NoiicoiiforinisU, in 
four voIumoH 8vo, The fimt part of this lalmvious work wan pnh* 
lislied at Loudon, in the year 1732, and the latt<*r [wirt in 1738^ 
I'be author, who was liimself a noiiconfomiiat, has not indeed l>ee» 
able to impose ailem^e so far on the wai*mand imjxjtuous spirit of 
party, us not to discover a certain degree of fiartiaiity in hivour of 
his brethren. For, while he relates, in the most riiriiaHtaiitial 
manner, all the injuries tlw Puritatia recidved from the liishops and 
tliose of the estaldisluMl wligion, he in many places <iimititsheK, ex* 
cases, or suppresses, tlie faulta and failings of tliese separatists. 
See also, for an account of the religious history of tlM»se tinies^ 
St Type’s Lives of tlie Archbishops of (’ankubury under Queen 
Klizabeth, viz. Paikcf, Griudal, ainl White ift. 
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CENT, bration of divine worship. As these habits had 

itvi. 1 made use of in the times of popeiy, and 
seemed to renoiv the impressions that had been 
tjr made upon the people by the Romish priests, they 
appeared to the t^ritans in no other light than 
as the ensigns of Antichrist. The spirit of oppo- 
sition being once set on foot, proceeded, in its re- 
monstrances, to matters of superior moment. The 
form of ecclesiastical govemnient established in 
England was one of the first and main grievances 
of which the Puritans complained. They looked 
upon this form as quite different from that which 
had been instituted by Christ, the groat lawgiver 
of the church; and, in conformity with the 
sentiments of Calvin, maintained, that, by the 
divine law, all the ministers of the gospel were 
absolutely equal in point of rank and authority. 
They did not indeed think it unlawful that a {kh - 
son, distinguished by the title of a bisho|> or hiqx'r- 
intendant, should preside in the assembly of the 
clergy, for the sake of maintaining order and de- 
cency in their method of proceeding; but they 
thought it incongnious and absurd, that the per- 
sons invested with this character should be raiiked, « 
as the bishops had hitherto been, among the no- 
bility of the kingdom, employed in civil and po- 
litical affaii’S, and distinguished so eminently by 
their worldly opulence and power. This contro- 
versy was not carried on, however, with excessive 
animosity and zeal, as long as the English bishops 
pretended to derive their dignity and authority 
from no other source than the laws of their coun- 
try, and pleaded a right, purely human, to the 
rank they held in church and stale. But the 
fiaine broke out with redoubled fury in the year 
1588, when Bancroft, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, ventured to assert that the f»rder of 
bishoj>s nas superior to tlie Iwdy of prosib)i('ih, 
not in consequence of any hutnau institution, but 
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by the expi'ess appointment of God himself [»j. cent. 
This doctrine was readily adopted by many, and 
the consequences that seemed naturally to flow 
iram it in favour of episcopal ordination, hap' WyW 
pened in efleot, and gave new fuel to the flame 
of controversy. For they who embraced the sen- 
timents of Bancroft, considered all ministers of 
the gospel, who had not received ordination from 
a bishop, as irregularly invested with tlic sacred 
character ; and also maintained, that the cleigy 
in those countries where there were no bishops, 
were destitute of the gifts and qualifications that 
were necessary to the exercise of the pastoral of- 
fice, and were to be looked ojwn as inferior to the 
Roman Catholic priests. 

XIX. All these things cxtmpemted the Puritans, 
wliose complaints, however, were not confined to 
the objects already mentioned. There were many 
crircniustances that entered into their plan of re- 
foi’ination. They hjui a singular anti})athy against 
cathedral churches, and demanded the abolition 
of the {n-chdeacons, deans, canons, and other offi- 
cials, that are supported by their lands and re- 
venues. They disapproved of the pompons man- 
iH'r of worship that is gj'nci’ally observed in 
these churches, and looked, particularly, upf»n 
insirtirnental music as improperly employed in 
the service of God. The severity of their zeal 
was also very great: for they were of opinion, 
that, not open profligates, but even j>erson8 
whose piety was dubious, deserved to be excluded 

f/iij See Strype’s Life ami Acts of John Whkgift, archimhop 
of Canterbury, p. 121. The first KngUsli Keformenii a<Jmit- 

to<l hut two orders of church ofiicere to be of iHvine appointment^ 
viz* Insbops and lieacoim; a prenbyter ami a bisihop, according 
to them, Indng but two names for the trame olfice. Hut Dr. Ban- 
croft, in a Rcnnon preached at Pauls croRH, January 12, 1588, 
m.'iiutained, that the bisliopfi of England were a dintinct onier ftorn 
pi icBiB, and brnl superiority over them jure divino. 
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cpNT. from the oommonion of the church £©]} and 
they endeavoured to justify the rigour of this d^ 
cision, by obsei^ng, that the church being the 
congregation of the faithful, nothing Was more 
incumbent on its , mhiisters and rumrs than to 
watch {^inrt its being d^led by the presence of 
persons des^iite of tme Ikith and piety. They 
found, moreover, much subject of affliction and 
complaint in the rites and ceremonies that were 
imposed by the order Of the tjueen, and the autbo- 
rity of her contlieil {jp} j among these were the 


[o] The PtMTittems justified theiDBelves in relation to this 
point> in a letter addressecl from their prison to queen Elizabeth, 
in the yew 1592, by observing, that their sentiments concerning 
the persons subject to excommunication, and also conceniing the 
eiiects and extent of that act of church discipline, were conform- 
able to those of all the lleformed churches, and to the doctrine 
and practice of the church of England in particular. They de- 
clared more especially, that according to their sense of things, 
the censure of excomniunkation deprived only of spiritual privi- 
leges and comforts, without taking away either liberty, goods, 
lands, government private or public^ or any other civil or earthly 
commodity of this life : and tims they distinguished themselves 
from those furious and fiauatical Anabaptists, who had committed 
such disorders in Germany, and some of whom were now making 
a noise in England. 

(gr [p] By this council our author means tlie High Com- 
inissioTi Court, of which it is proper to give heie some account, 
as its proceedings essentially belong to tlie ecclesiastiral history 
of England* lliis court took its rise from a remai*kable clause 
in the act of supremacy, by which the queen and her successors 
were empowered to choose persons “ to exercise, under her, 
all manner of jurisdiction, privileges and pre-eminences, touch- 
ing any spiritual or ecclesi^tical jurisdiction within the realms of 
England and Ireland, as also to visit, reform, redress, order, 
correct and amend all errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, con- 
tempts, ({ffeiiees and enormities whatsoever. Provided that they 
have no power to determine any thing to be heresy but what has 
been adjudged to be so by the authority of the i:anonical scrip- 
turn, ov by the first four general councils, or any of them ; or 
by any otber geneml council, wherein the same was ileclared he- 
resy by ibe 4'xpress aiul plain words of canonical «cri[»ture, or su<!h 
as 'sbull be real tor be declared to be heresy by the high court of 
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fcstivaJs or holidays that were celebrated in honour c?nt. 
of the saints, the use of the sign of the cross more 
especially in the sacitwent of baptism, the iiomi* ' 

nating godfathers and godmothers as sureties for v^yi^/ 
the education of children whose }>arents were still 
living [oj* doctrine reliU^ing to the vali- 

dity of lay-baptism [rj. They disliked the read- 

)mrliament, whh the assent of the dei^ in convocation.** Ufion 
the authority of this clause, the queen appointed a certain num- 
ber of conimissioiiers for ecclesiasttoii causes, who, in many in- 
Htances, abused their power. 7'he court they ronipotuHl, was 
called "I’he Court of High ( 'ommission, because it claimed a wore 
extensive jurisdiction, and higher |>ower», than the ordinary courts 
of the bisiio[>s. Its jurisdiction reached over the whole kingdom, 
and was much the same with that which had been lodged in the 
Kinglt* person of Lord Cromwell, Vicar general of Henry VI 11. 

These <’oitiinissioner8 were empowered to make inquiry, not only 
by the legal methods of juries, and witnesstMj, hut by all other 
ways and means which they could devise, that is, by rack, tor- 
ture, iiiqiiisiiion, and imprisonment. They were vested with a 
right to examine such persons as they suspected, by administer- 
ing to them an oath (not allowed of in their commission, and 
therefore (*alled ex f>fl[icio), by which they were obliged to answer 
all questions, and thereby might he ohlig^ed to accuse themseivea 
or their most intimate friends. The fines they imposed were 
merely discretionary ; the imprisonment to \ 5 rhich they condemn- 
was limited by no rule but tlieir own pleasure ; they impOM^d, 
whim they thought projjcr, new article of faith on the i*lcrgy, 
and practised all the iniquities and cruelties of real inquisition. 

See Hapin s and Humes Histories of England, under the reign 
of Elizabeth, and Neafs History of the Puritans, }>assiin. 

tSr [v] ^^ther rites and customs displeasing to the Puri- 
tJuiN, and omitted by our author, were, kn<?eling at the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, Imwing at the name of .Jesus, giv- 
ing the ring in marriage, the prohibition of marriage during 
ceitaiii times of the year, and the licensing it for money, as also 
the confirmation of children by episcopal imposition of hands. 

gig*’ [r] The w'orcls of the original are, ** nec sacris Chris- 
tianis pueros recens natos ah aliis, quam sacerdotihus, initiari 
patiebantur.’* 'Die Roman C'aiholics, w'ho li>ok upon the 
external rite of hsptism as ultsolutely neiwsary to salvation, 
allows con.sc»quently, of its being performed by a layman, or 
a midwife, w tierc a clergyman is not at hand, nay, ^if such a 
ridiculous thing may Ik* menlioued) by a surgeon, where a 
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C8NT. ing of the apocryphal books in the church ; and, 
XVi. with respect to set forms of prayer, although they 
^RT*n.* so far as to insist upon their being en- 

tirely abolished, yet they pleaded for a right to 
every minister of modifying, correcting, and 
using them in such a manner as might tend most 
to the advancement of true piety, and of address- 
ing the Deity in such terms as were suggested by 
their inward feelings, instead of those that were 
dictated by others. In a word, they were of 
opinion that the government and discipline of the 
church of England ought to have been modelled 
after the ecclesiasticai laws and institutions of 
Geneva, and that no indulgence was to be shown 
to those ceremonies or practices which boro the 
smallest resemblance of the discipline or worshijt 
of the church of Rome. 

Theprinci- XX. Tlicse seutimonts, considered in thoin- 
wh^rtho seemed neither susceptible of a satisfiietory 

I’uritam defence, nor of a complete refutation. Tlnur 
thd? wnu- solidity or falsehood dependiid uj»on the ])rinoi- 
mciin con. pies from whence they were derived ; and no re- 
gular controversy could be carried on upon tlw'so 
government matters, uiitil the contending parties adopted 
wwibip.”* some common and evident principles, by which 
tliey might corroborate tlieir respective systems. 
It is only by an examination of these, that it can 
be known on what side truth lies, and what degree 
of utility or importance can be attributed to a 
contest of this nature. The priticiples laid down 
by the queen’s commissiiouers on the one hand, and 

fitill birth is apprehended. The churcdi of Enprlanti, though it 
teaoiieth in general that none ouiflit to baptize hut men dediratetl 
to the service of (lod, yet doth not esteem null baptism perforni- 
otl by laicks or women, because* it iruikes a clitfercnce betiveen 
wbat is ess(*ntial to a sacrament, and what is requisite to the regu- 
lar way of using it. The Puritans, that they might neither pre- 
scribe, nor even connive at a practice that wemed to be fouii<Je<l 
on the absolute nei’essity of infant baptism, would allow that sa- 
iled iite to be pel formed by the clergy alone. 
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the Puritans on the other, were indeed dif- 
ferent. ' 

For, in the first place. The former mfuntainedi 
that the right of reformation, that is, the privi- 
lege of removing the cotruptions, and of cOrrectit^ 
the eiTors that may have been introduced into 
the doctrine, discipline, or worship of the church, 
is loilged in the sovereign, or civil magistrate 
alone ; while the latter denied that the power of 
the magistrate extended so far ; aiid maintained, 
that it was rather the business of the clei^ to 
restore religion to its native dignity and lustre. 
This was the opinion of Calvin, as has been al- 
ready olwerved. 

Secondly, The queen’s commissioners main- 
tained, that the rule of proceeding, in reforming 
th(! do(!trine or discipline of the church, was not 
to he derived from the sacred writings alone, but 
also fi'om the writings and decisions of the fathers 
in the primitive ages. The Puritans, on the con- 
Irai’v, affirmed, that the inspired ivord of God 
being the pure and oidy fountain of uisdonr and 
truth, it was from thence alone that the rules and 
<lircetions were to h<‘ drawn, which were to guide 
the no'asurcs of those who undertook to purify 
the faith, or to rectify the discipline and ivoi-sliip 
of the church ; and tliat the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the early ages, as also the writings of the 
aneient doctors, were absolutely destitute of all 
sort «)f authority. 

Thirdly, The queen’s commissioners ventured 
to assert, that the church of Rome ivas a true 
church, though corrupt and erroneous in many 
points of doctrine and government; that the 
Roman pontiff, though chai^eable ivith temerity 
and arrogance in assuming to himself the title and 
jurisdiction of head of the whole church, was, ne- 
vertheless, to be esteemed a true and lawful bishop ; 
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C£NT. and, consequentiy, that the ministers ordained by 
him were qualified for performing the pastoral du- 
^BT ’ll. ^ point which the English bishops 

thought it absolutely necessary to maintain, since 
they could not otherwise claim the honour of de- 
riving their dignities, in an uninterrupted line of 
snccesdon, from the apostles. But the Puritans 
entertained very different notions of this matter ; 
they considered the Romish hierarchy as a system 
of political and spiritual t 5 TaTmy, that had justly 
forfeited the title and privileges of a true church ; 
they looked upon its pontiff as Antichrist, and its 
discipline as vain, smMji'stitious, idolatrous, and 
diametrically opposite to the injunctions of the 
gospel; and in consequence of this, they renounced 
its communion, and regaiiled all approaches to its 
discipline and worship as highly dangerous to the 
cause of true religion. 

Fourthly, The court commissioners considered, 
as the best and most perfect form of ecclesiastical 
goverament, that which took place during the first 
four or five centuries ; they even preferred it to 
that which had been institutid by the apostles, be- 
cause, as they alleged, our Saviour and his a|K>stles 
had accommodated the fonn, mentioned in scrip- 
ture, to th(* feeble and infant state of the church, 
and left it to the wisdom and discretion of future 
s^es to modify it in such a manner as might be 
suitable to the triumphant progress of Christianity, 
the grandeur of a national establishment, and also 
to the ends of civil policy. The Puritans asserted, 
in opposition to this, that the rules of church go- 
vernment were clearly laid down in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the only standard of spiritual discipline [s] ; 
and that the apostles in establishing the fii«t Chins- 

* 

•Sir By tlvia t!iey meant, at least, that, nothing slmnld l»e 
impuaetl as nocaatiary, liut what was expressly contained in tlie 
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tian church on the aristocratical plan that was cent. 
then observed in the Jewish Sanhearim, designed *;''*• 
it as an unchangeable model, to be followed in aH 
times and in all places. 

Lastly, Tlie court reformers were of opinion, 
that things indifferent, which aiv neither com* 
inanded nor forbidden by tlie anthorily of scrip- 
ture, such as the external rites of juibliu worship, 
the kind of vestments that are to l>e used by the 
dei-gy, religious festivals, and the like, might Im‘ 
ordered, detei'inined, and rendered a matter of ob- 


ligation by th(' authority of the civil magislraU? ; 
and that, in such a case, the violation of hiscoin- 


inands wtmld be no less criinimii than an act of 
ndxdlion against the laws of the slat«‘. The Ihiri- 
tans alleged, in answer to this assertion, that it wjia 
an imh'cont prostitution of |M»wer to impose, as 
nec(*ssary and indisptmsible, those things which 
Christ ha<l left in the chiss of matters indifferent; 
since this was a manifest encroachtnent upon that 
liberty with whi(;h the divine Saviour had mad<' us 
fr<H’. To this they added, that such rites and cen*. 
monies as had Iwen al)iis<xl to id(>iatr(»ns purpOM's, 
and had a manifest temh>ncy to r(*vive the impres- 
sions of superstition and petperv in the minds of 
men, cmild by no means be «xmsidt'red indiffer- 
ent, but d«‘8erved to lie rejected without hoitation 
as impious and profane. Such, in their estimation, 
wen* the religicms ceremonies of ancient times, 
whose abrogation was refused by the queen and 
her council [/]. 


Holy Scriptures, or detiuced from lliem by necoKHary t'ornequenre. 
They maintained still farther, that MiippoHinfr it prored that all 
thinga neceftnary to the goml (foveriiiuent of the chun*h could not 
ho deducctl from holy scrif^tiire, yet that the di»rn*tionary potver 
of ftuppiyioK d<‘fect wan not vested in tlie civil magistrate, hut 
in the spiritual ofhcei’s of the church, 

[/] Dr. Mosheiin, in tliebc five articlen, lias follotved 
the aci*ouut of this coutroversy given hy Mr. Neal, ia his 
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CENT. XXI. This cdntest between the eommi^oners 
of the court and their opponents, who d«»ired a 
more complete reformation than had yet taken 
1 place, would have been much more dangerous in 
T-ijg its con^quencc^, had that party, that was distin- 
l^rowuiKts, guished by the general denomination of Puritans, 
ruritan^'"’ united in their sentiments, views, and mea- 
sures. But the case was quite otherwise. For this 
large body, composed of persons of different ranks, 
chai*acters, opinions, and intentions, and unani> 
mous in nothing but their antipathy against the 
forms of doctrine and discipline that were esta- 
blished by law, was, all of a sudden, divided into 
a variety of sects ; of which some spread abroad 
the delusions of enthusiasm, which had turned 
their own brains; Avhile others displayed their 
folly in inventing new and whimsical plans of 
church government. The most famous of all 
these sects was that which was formed, about the 
year 1.581, by Robci*t Brown, an insinuating 
man, but very unsettled and inconsistent in his 
views and notions of things. This innovator did 
not differ, in point of doctrine, either from the 
church of England, or from the rest of the Puri- 
tans ; but be bad formed new and singular notions 
concerning the nature of the church, and the rules 


History of the Piiritatis. This latter adds a sixth article, not 
of debate, hut of union ; Both parties,’' says be, “ agreed 
too well in asserting the necessity of an uniformity of public 
worsht|i, and of (^ailing in the sword of the magistrate for the 
support and defence of their several principles, which they 
made an ill use of in their turns, as they could grasp the power 
into their hands. The standard of uniformity, according to 
the bishops, vras tlie queen’s supremacy, and the laws of tho 
laml; aceonling to the Puritans, the decrees of provincial 
am! national synods, allowed and enforced hy the civil magi- 
strate: hut neither party vrere for admitting that liberty of 
conscience and freedom of pmfession, which is every man's 
right, as fur as is consistent with the peace of llie government 
under which' ho lives," 
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of ecclesiastical government. He was for dividing 
the whole body of the fiiitbful into sepunte so- 
deties or congregations, not leu%er than those 
which were formed by the apostles in the infancy' 
of Christianity; and maintained, tliat such a 
number of peri<ons as could be contain(*d in an 
ordinary place of wjMsbip, ought to be considered 
us a church, and enjoy ail the riglUs and privileges 
lhat are comp<?tent to an ecclesiastical coinmunity. 
These small societies he pronounced independent, 
jure divino, and extirely exempt from the juris- 
diction of tfjc bishops, in whose hands the coiut 
placed the reins of spiritual government ; and also 
frojn that of synods, which the l^lritaIls reganled 
as the supreme visible sources of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. He also maintained, that the power of 
govoiTiing each congregation, and providing fur 
its welfare, resided in the people ; and that each 
incmher had an equal share in this direction, and 
an equal right to order matters for the go^ of 
tlje whole society [«3. Hence all points both of 
do(‘.trine and discipline wore submitted to the dis- 
cussion of the whole congregation, and whatever 
was supported by a majority of votes passed into 
a law. It was the congregation also that elected 
certain of the brethren to the office of pastors, to 
perform the duty of public instruction, and the 
several branches of divine worship, reserving, 


fw] It is farther to be observed, that, according to 
this system, one churdi was not etitiUeil to exenuMe juris* 
diction over another; but each might give the other counsel 
or adinouition, if they walked in a disorderly manner, or 
alinndoned the eapital truths of reitgioii; and ii.f the offending 
church did not receive the admonition, tite others were to 
witlHlraw and pubticly disown them as a church of Christ* 
Oil tlie oilier hand, wie powers of their church officers were 
coufincd widiin the narrow limits Of their own society* The 
pastor of a chui\*h , might not admintster the sacrament of 
baptism, or the Lord s Supper, to any but those of his own 
cotnmuiiicm. 
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C8UT. liowever, to tiiemsi^lves the power of dismissing 
_ these rninistearli atwi reducir^ them to the condi- 
®^“^,j"'’tion of private members, whenever they shdxdd 
think sutsh a change conducive to the spiritual 
advantage of the community. For these pastors 
were not esteemed superior, either in sanctity or 
rank, to the rest of their lu'etliren, nor distinguish- 
ed from them any other circumstance than the 
liberty nf pitching and praying, which they de- 
rived from the free will and consent oC the con- 
gregation. It is, besides, to he observed, that 
their right of preaching was hy wwneans of an 
exclusive nature, or peculiar to them alone; 
since any member that thought proper to exhort 
or instruct the Brethren, was abundantly indulged 
in the liberty of propliesying to the whole as- 
sembly. Aficordingly, when me ordinary teacher 
or pastor had finished lus discourse, all the other 
Btethren were permitted to communicate in pub- 
lic their sentiments and illustrations upon any 
useful or edifying subject, on which they supposed 
they could throw new light. In a word. Brown 
aimed at nothing less than modelling the form of 
the church after that infant community that 
was founded hy the apostles, without once c*oiisi- 
dering the important changes both in the reli- 
gious and civil state of the world since that time, 
the influence that these changes must necessarily 
have upon all ecHjlesiastical establishments, and the 
particular circumstances of the Christian church, 
in consequence of its former corruptions and its 
late reformation. And, if his notions were crude 
and chimerical, the zeal with which he and his 
associates maintained and propagated them was 
intemperate and extravagant in the highest de- 
gree. For he affirmed, that all < 5 ommunion was 
to be broken off with those religious soi'ieties 
that were founded upon a different plan frotn^ 
his ; and treated, more especially, the church of 
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England as a sparious church, whose mmiitinii cent. 
were unlawfully ordained, whose discipline was 
popish and antichmtian, and whose sacramenteand^AitT n' 
int^Ututions wore destitute of ell efficat^ and yir> >-41 ,^1 ^ 
tue. The sect of this hot.headed innovator, ne^ 
being able to endure the severe treatment which 
their opposition to the established forms of reli- 
gious government and worship liad drawn upon 
tiioin, from an administration that Was uotdistin- 
guihlied by its mildness and tndui^nce, retired 
into the Netherlands, and founded churches at, 
Midillcburg in Zealand, and at Amsterdam and 
Leyden, in the province of Holland ; but their 
establishments were neither solid nor durable |"j* 3 . 

Tiieir founder returned into England, and having 
retiounoed his principles of separation, took orders 
in the establisned cnurch, and obtained a bene- 
liee [;/]. The Puiitan exiles, whom he thus aban- 
doned, disagreed among themselves, split into 
pai ties, and their affairs declined from day to 
day [^J. This engaged the wiser part of them to 
mitigate the severity of their founder’s plan, and 
to hofl«Mi the, rigour of his uncharitable aecisions } 
and hence arose the eonmtunity of the ludopend- 

g3gr C-i J The British chuMic^ at Amst<»rdam ami Mid«fl<»- 
bure; are incorporated into the national Dutch church, and 
their pastora aiv iiieinherR of the Dutch synod, which is suf^ 
hr lent to show that there are at this time no tmeoH of Brown* 
isMi 01 Independency in these churches* The chunh al 
I,,ey<)en, where liobinson had fixed tlio standard of lnde« 
pettdenty about tlie year 1595, was dispersed ; and it is very 
lemarkable, -dial a |mrt of this chitreb, transplanting th^m* 

Midves into America, laid tlie foundation of the colony of New 
Englaml 

g-gr C^3 Brown, in his new preferment, foigot, not only 
the rigour of his principles, but also the gravity of his former 
morals ; for he led a very idle and dissolute life* See Neal*s 
History of the Puritans, voL i. p* STG." 

[r] Neals History of die Puritans, voh i. chap. vi.~ 

Hoonibeckii Suratna Controvers. lib. x. p, 7SB.~FuUers 
Lcclosiastical History of Britain, book x. p. IC8* 
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or 0>ngi^e»dillf»^ whl<^ «tillfi«l». 

#iteT*in '*‘®*®* andiaCsilflMiaitrt 

MdvIboiH^ the frihnds of 
^ the Be£biMllil|eti< ft» A long tijtae uneer. 

of the tain slKihli emimee^lte eotjoain- 

niott of,^ #wi|8; dr of litftheran chhith. 
the Nether- Eadb bw foidewl wid iMwertal 

palreiii[«i}/'.0)O>ih{Efidr traa^.iieTei^ de- 
eijled ih Ilie :5near «tvl the religknie fi 3 rstem 
of Oaliliai fMiIdicIy adofited. For the Belgic 
c^fesslim of^th, wlriob then appeared [2*], wai; 
drawn up In tlie spirit, and almost in the terms, of 
that which wasred^v^in the Beformed churches 
in Franca, .and differed considerably, in several 
respeots, ffrom the confession of Augsburg, but 
more espewally in the article relating to Christ’s 
premnoe in the enoharist [c]. This will not appear 
iMirpriring to those wiio consider the vicinity of 
the i^Vench to the Low-countries ; the number of 
French Protestants that were constantly passing 
or sojourning there ; the extraordinary .reputa- 
tion of Calvin, and of the academy of Geneva ; 
as also the indefatigable zeal of his disciples in 
extending the limits of their church, and propa- 
^ting, throughout all Europe, their system of 
ioutrine, discipliue, and govcrament. Be that 
it may, from this period, the Dutch, who had 
before been denominated Lutherans, assumed uni- 
versally the title of Reformed, in wliich also they 
Imitated the French, by whom this* title had been 
first invented and adoptecL It is true, indeed, that, 
as long as they were subject to the Spanish yoke, 
the fear of exiKwing themselves to the displeasure 


[f«] LoRclicii Hiator^ Motuum, pan IIL lib, v. cap. iv. p. 74*, 
[//] K6ch«fri Biblicrtb, Thcolog. Symholicn?, p. 

See Bmndt'H History of the Beformatil^n of lihe Nether* 
laiuls (wriiion in Dutch), vol. i. Iiook v. p. 253. 
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0 f Ibftt sovisneigii itiduoed tbem to aiminii thftiCie crnt. 
of and to ci^ tbenitolvesiUtoMTiiMk^ 

the BrethreiLOf thoCosift^iMi of Aufsbuigi' ^ 

the l«thom»verototoeme4bytoeSpif^ 
odooh better {Hibjeoto tilian the oisci^ of 08lvl% 
irho» o» aecoqiit of the tifmikHft itaX had latefy 
prevailed in ‘Franco* veie Biiraoied to have a 
fester prepenaity to miittny and «edittou[dQ. 

XXlu. The Hght of the lieformatioR vat Ontaad <•> Po. 
brought Imn Saxony into Poland by the d!tfM|dea’**^ 
of Luthor. Some time after ihb happy penod, 
the Buiiomian Brethren, whom the Romtth clergy 
lisid expelled from their oonntiy, as also several 
Helvetic doctors, propagated tlieir eentimente 
among the Polanders. ^me eongregatiout were 
also muitded in that republic % the Anabap; 
tists, Anti-Trinitarians, and other sootariesfey. 

Ileucp it was, that three distinct communitiefl, 
each of wliich adopted the main principles of the 
Hefornmtion, wore to be found in Poknd, via. the 
Bohemian Brethren, the LutheraiMi, and Swiss, 

These communities, in order to defend themselves 
with the gieater vigour against their commcm ene- 
mies, formed among themselves a kind of confede- 
racy, iu a synod held at Sendomir in the year 
1570, upon certain conditions, which wen; compre- 
hended in the Confession of Faith, that derives its 

^ [^] Mofibeiin tuAtmem tbb on the eutborify of a |nl^» 

eage in BrandVs History of the Bofomation of ib^ Nettierbiifie» 

(p. 2hAf 255.) which In written in Dutch, and h indeed, a meet 
curious and valuable work, notwidwttiiidir^ ^e author*# par* 
iiidity toa^ards the cause of Aminianhiiii, of which be ono 
of the most reapoctahfe patrons. 

[e] lAHMdiari Hbtv Mutuum, {»ait 111. lib* cap* m* p. 86. 

*^Satigf Hbt. Aug. Confession, tom* il. lib* vi* iii* ir« v. 
p. 516. — ^Begeuvolsrii, Hist. Eecles. Slavomcar. lib. u rap. xvi, 
p. 7L — Saitgnac, Hist* do Pfdopp, 4on>. v. p. 4iO.-^Kauia, 

Pra^cipua Relig. Evango). in Poionia Fata, puhbahetl in 4lo. 
at Hamburgh, in the year 1788. 
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title from tbo »» 

this assodfk^ti i^ed sdftjM t6 «ooele«. 

rate % tliad U promote 

the caned df hj debate wtween 

the LniihdiM lihd Jdd bdin^ expressed 

in this trafeteion in ragne ana ambi- 

guoneten^ it vnM seen alter this if armly opposed 
by jfndi^njr the former, and was entirely an- 
nuli in the feUoWh^ eentni^. Many attempts 
have, indeed,* heetf made to revive it $ but they 
have hotnnsweted the expectations of those who 
have em|)'ioyfed dheir dexterity and zeal in this 
matter. In Fmssla the Reformed gained ground 
after the death of Eutber and Melancthon, and 
founded the flourishing churches that still subsist 
in that country [^1. 

XXIV. n^e Bohemian, or, as they are other- 
wise caned, the Moravian Brethren, who de- 
scended from the better sort of Hussites, and wore 
distini^ished by several religious institutions of a 
singufm* nature, and well edapted to guard their 
community a^inst the reigning vices and corrup- 
tions of toe times, had no sooner heard of Lu- 
ther’s design of reforming the church, than they 
sent deputies, in the year 152S, to recommend 
then^lves to his friendship and goqd offices. In 
succiyiing times, they continued to discover the 
same zeidous attachment to the Lutheran churches 
in Saxony, «ai also to those that were founded in 
other countries. These offers could not he well 
accepted vrithout a previous examination of their 
religious sentiments and prinpiples. And, indeed. 


Sec Dattt ErtieHt, JftbloBsky» Hifltoria Cott$ea«u« Sendo- 
mitensist published at Berlin in 4t0. in the year 1731 ; as also the 
Eplstok Apologetica of the same autlior^ in defence of the work 
now mentioned, against the objectiotis of an aitonymoue author, 
C<?1 Loseheri Historla Motuum, pait Itl* lib* vi, cop. i, p 
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this examinsitioii toraed to their advantnge; £»* cent. 
neitoer Luther nor hi« dieeiples found any tMi}§» 

CHther in their doctrine or d&cipiine, tlmt uw*, in 
any great jneasure, liable toeenfture ; and thoa|^ 
he could not approye, in every particular, of theilr 
Confeasion of Faith, which toey submitted to his 
judgment, yet he looked Uj^n it as an object of 
toleration ami indulgences^. Nevertlieless, the 
death of Luther, and the expulsion of these Bre* 
thren from their country in the year 1547* gave a 
new torn to their religious connexions ; and great 
numbers of them, more especially of those who 
retired into Poland, embraced the religious senti* 
nients and discipline of the Reformed. The at- 
ta(‘I)nierit of the Bohemians to the Lutherans 
se(*uu*d, indeed, to he revived by the Convention 
of Sendoniir, already mentioned ; but as the ar- 
tieles of union, that were drawn up in that assem* 
hly, lust all their force and authority in a little 
litno, the Bohemians, hy degrees, cntei^ one 
and all into the communion of the Swiss 
olmrcli [tj. This union was at first formed on the 
express condition, that the two churches should 
continue to be governed by their respective laws 
and institutions, and should have separate places 
of public worship ; but in the following century, 
all remains of dissension were removed in the sy- 
nods held at A8tr<^ in the year lfi20 and 1627, 
and the two congregations were formed into orie, 
under the title of The Chiu'ch of the United 


[A] See a German work of Carpiserius, entitled, Nadtriciit 
von (ien BohmLsehen Brudera, p. 46. as also Je. Cfir. Kociieri 
Bibliotheca Hicoio^ie Symbolica*, p. 76. 

[i] Besides Comenius, Camerarius, and Lasitiiis, who hare 
written professedly the History of the Boliemian Brethren, 
see Loscheri Historia Motuum, part 111. lib. r. cap. vi. p. 
5)9, — Salip, Hist. Confession. .4ug. tom. h. lib. vj. cap. iii. p. 

— Ad. Ucgenvolscii Hist. Eccles. Slavonk-a;, lib. i. <*ap. 
xiii, xir, xv. 



«£Kt. Brethren. lQth|ft<x>alilian the recoadled partis 
showed to ether redprocal marks of toleration 
*^^jj”'and indalgent^ ; fer the external form of the 
church was toeddlled after the discifdine of the 
Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of faith were 
taken from the creed ^ the Calvinists [/t]. 

The wak XXV. The desoendtmte of the WaJdenses, who 
®P ® valleys of Piedmont, were na- 
ans, and turally led, by their situation in the neighbour- 
hood of the French, and of the republic of Ge- 
neva, to embrace the doctrines and lites of the 
Reformed church. So fer down, however, as the 
year 1630, they retained a considerable part of 
their ancient discipline and tenets; but the 
plague that broke out that year having destroyed 
the greatest part of this unhappy people, and 
among the rest a considerable number of their 
pastors and clergy, they addressed tliemselvcs to 
the French churches for spiritual succour; and 
the new doctors,, sent from thenoe, made several 
changes in the discipline and doctrine of the 
Waldenses, and rendered them conformable, in 
every respect, with those of the Protestant churches 
in France [/]. • 

The Hungarians and Transylvanians were en- 
gaged to renounce the errors and superstitions of 
the church of Rome by the writings of Luther, 
and the ministry of his disciples. But some time 
after Matthias Devay, and other doctors, began 
to introduce, in a secret manner, among these 
nations, the doctrines of the Swiss churches in 
relation to the euebarist, as also their principles 
of ecclesiastical govemment. This doctrine and 
those principles were propagated in a more open 

[43 Hegenvolciuft, loc. citat. lib. i. cnp. xiv. p. 120. 

[i] Li‘gcT> HistoiF^ Generale dcs EgUses Vau<loi8i»P, liyr. i. 
xxxui. p. 205, 200, — Abr. Stulteti Aimalch Kenovati Kvaii.^ 
p, 294,--.Ddn. Geules, Hist. Reaotati Evangelii, Imiik 

j>. 101. 
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and pnblie nwmer towards the year cam 

Sz^edin and other Calvinist teachers, whose «»• *iii 
nistiy was attended with rennyrkahlesuecess* Hm 
change was fidlowed by the same dissensions that 
had broke out in other countries on like occasions $ 
and these dissensions grew into an open sohisuk 
among the friends of the Bflfenrnaation in these 
provinces, which the Impise time luta rather con* 
hniicd than diminished foij* 

XXVI. After the solemn publication of theornioLo- 
fanious Form of Concord, of which an account has cbXhM 
been already given, many Gennan (diurches, of“>«‘ 
the Lutheran communion, dissolved their original ^ 
IhhkIs, and embraced the doctrine and discij^ino 
of Calvin. Among these we may place the 
c'iiiirehus of Nassau, Hanau, and Isenberg, with 
heveml othei’S of less note. In the year 1595, the 
}>rinceb of Anhalt, inilucnced by the counsels of 
Wolfgang Ainlingius, renounced also the pro* 
feshion of Lutheranism, and introduced into tneir 
dominions tl)c religious tenets and rites of Creiieva ; 
this revolution, however, produced a long and 
warm controversy between the Lutiierans and the 
inhabitants of this principality [wj* dot^rines 


[m] Pauh Dtibroaoni IIi^nA E<sde«« Uoform* in flungniv et 
Ti-nwylvnn, lib. ii. jk 04. 12 * 9B* URselmUl. Naeliricbt n. 1738. 
p. 1(170. — (fcor^. llaneri Hbitam Ectlea. Tnuinylv* publuibed at 
ri«in(kl«krt in 12dio. in tlu* 1094* 

[w] N»e fni an account <»f thw matter the GemtMi work ol 
Bccbinmiy \Uiicit ts thua entltliifb Hihtouo deb Haufwia Aiihalt> 
vol. 11 . p. 133. and that of Krait» whk'b bears the title oi Auafur- 
lube lliMtorie von dern Exorcismo^ p. 42H. 497. l^gt Though 
the pritucH profeatioil Calvinism, and intunlwed Calvinbt mini 
in all the cburcbcA, where they hml tlie right of patronage^ 
the people were left free in their choice; and the Hohlemen 
and tlnnr vabMiK» that were attacheti to I.utheratiiKtn, bad mk tired 
to them the unre^tiauie<1 exercise of their reliftion. By virUte of 
a conveiitiun made in 1679, tha Lutlimna were permitted to 
elect new churches. The Zeibat line, nrth the greateat jiart of 
Its thy pwfem Ltitherauibii} , hi|t the three other Imea, utth 
then ten nones, are Calsinistb. 



igm^, oftbe 

ciallf tbo8«.tli)i|ii#cittte1^ tH «¥i^«iiri^ w»e also 
*SIt"u. introdtt0ed’|^,tei!B»4^^ t«^«Ka}!dS‘the OoncJnsion 
of tbis ces^rgr,ii the dis. 

ciples ai«l who had 

alw8}r«<4le|00;«iMpd dahKHlf {>ropc»sityio an union 
bet#eoi| file |))a9ie«4anil dhhrehes^ wore extremely 
numerotHii ^d,>t|iey M at their bend Nicholas 
HommiDigiuei o men eminent for hie piety and 
}em:'nit)g;. ,|hit>4h6 ilewa of tbis divine, and the 
scliemes of Hs ^party, beings discovered much 
sooner than they expected, by the vigilant de- 
fend^ of the Lutheran 'cause, their plans were 
disconcerted Co3» end the progress of Calvinism 
wee successfully opposed ii^ the Lutheran mini* 
sters, seconded by the countenance and authority 
of the sovereign [p], 

tnie diver. XXYII. It Wiost DOt, howevor, be imagined 
that the differ^t nations that embraced tlie 
•mung the communion of ^e Calvinist chnrch, adopted, at 
bliildiMof same time^ withoufi exception, all its tenets, 
the Re. rites, and institations. Tbis universal conformity 
chuwR indeed, ardently desired by the Helvoti<; 

doctors; but their desires, in this re^ct, were 
far from being accomplished. 'The English, as 
isauffioiently mown, rejected the forms of eccle- 
siastical government aud rel^ious worship that 
were ademted by the other Beformed churches, 
and could not be persuaded to receive, as public 
and national artides of faith, the doctrines that 
were propagated in Switzerland, in relation to the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and the divine 

[]o] Eriei Pontoppidani Anna). Eceieniae Danifai Diploinatici, 
tom. ui* p. 57. 

IP2 That ifi, {f<^ our author 'conelstoutly with tnith can 
moan no more,) the deigns that wore formed to render Calvin- 
ism the national and eatablished religion, ^proved abortive. It 
\H certain, liowever, that Calvinism made a very conaiderable 
procjioMH in Denmark, and has Blill a great number of votuiiea 
in that Kui'^dom, 
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decteen M. TUe Prote$tantft in 
men, Pmand, Hungaiy, and the PalaHAttle, lb!> 
lowed, indeed, the and Helvetic ehaiNdlii 

in thar eentimente etmoeniing tlie enchmit^' ht 
the simjtlidty of their wondtip, and in their (ttin* 
ciples of eeclesiaetical polity} Imt not in tibslr 
notions of predestination, which intricate doctrine 
they left undefined, and submitted to the free 
examination and private judgment of every indi- 
vidual [/Q. It may farther be afirrmed, that, he- 
fore the synod of Dort no Reformed church 


C ^ ituleedy tliat t!i«< doetriii^ of Ztiingl^^ wlio 
ropredent^d tfie broad ami ivitio as nothing inorp tliaa Uie 
tiiirns of the deatli of Christ, was not iwloptad by tbe clmrfjh of 
Englaiul ; but the doctrine of (^oU’iti was embracml by tliat cbtircb> 
and is plainly taught in tlie xxvittth article of its faith. As to 
what relates to the doctrine of the divine decreeS) Dr. Mosheim 
is equally mistaken; die xviith article of tbe church of England 
is, as Bishop Burnet caiididl^ acknowledge^) framed according to 
St. Augustins doctrine) which scarcely diders at all fiom that of 
Calvin ; and though it W expressed witli a certain ktitude that 
renders it susceptible of a mitigated interpretation) yet it ts very 
prolmble, that those wdio penned it were patrons of dm doctrine 
of absolute decrees. The veiy^ cautions that are. subjoined to 
this article intimate that Calvinism was what it was meani to ofi* 
tahlidi. It is certain) that the Cidvinistuml dpetrine of predesti- 
imtiuri prevailed among the drst Eaglish Reformeni) the greatest 
part of whom were, at least, Suhlapsanans ; in the reign of queen 
£iixal>eth this doctrine was predominatit, but after diat poiiod it 
lost ground imperceptibly, and*was renounced by the church of 
England in die reign of king Charles I. Some members, of 
that church still adhered, neverdieless, to tlie tenets of Calr’in, 
and maintained) not only diat the diirty<*nine articles were CjiU 
Yinistical, hut also afhmed tliat they W'^ere not suscaptihle of 
being Intemeted in that latitude for which the Armenians con-* 
tended. These episcoi^ votaries of Calvinism were odleil 
Dm'itnnal Puritans. See Burnet’s Exposition of the Seven* 
teentft Article, Ace. and Neal’s llktory of the Futilami, voL i. 
p:57% 

[r] See Grodl Apologet eonim, qui Hollaiuliie ante Mu- 
tationeni) a. 1618, prmfuenint, cap. iii. p. Ed. Parbi. 1610, 
in 13mo. 
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had obliged its meihbers, hy any Specif or 
article of faith, to adhere to the dochrine of the 
church of Geneva relating to the primary muses 
of the ^vatioH of tlie elect, or the ruin of the 
reprobate It is true, ihdeed, that in the places 
novv mentioned, the greatest part of the Reformed 
doctbrii fell by degrees, of their own accord, into 
the Calyinisticid opinion concerning these intri* 
cate points; and this was principally owing, no 
doubt, to the great reputation of the .acadenty of 
Geneva, which was generally frequented, in this 
century, by those among the Reformed who wore 
candidates for the ministry. 

XXVm. The books of the Old and New Tes. 
tamcnt are regarded by the Reformed churches as 
the only sources of Divine truth ; it must how- 
ever be observed, that, 'to their authority, the 
ehnrch of England adds that of the writings of 
the fatheiTB during the first .five centuries ■ The 
Reformed and the Luthei'ons agree in maintain- 
ing that the Holy Scripiurcs are infallible in all 
tliitigs ; that, in matters of which the knovvledgc 
is neccssa^ to salvation, ;they are clear, full, and 
complete ; and also that they are to be explained 


in t!m year ISIS, and of wblcli w4,ehaU liave occasion to give a 
more ample acconnt in thekistoiy of the following century, that 
the doctrine of Calvin was fixed os the national and estafoliahed 
religion of the Seven United Ptovinoes. 

There is nothing in tbp tlurty-nine artidea of the 
church of Ei^land w’hich indies its copsjdoriDR the. wiitiiigs of 
the fathers .of the first five centuries as an audK^tative criterion 
of religious truth. There is, indSed, a clatiw in thp^qt cd Uni- 
furmity, passed iii;'the reiga ^4|usea Elizabetb, decUmng that her 
delegates^ in eodasiastical matters, should notdetennine any thing 
to be harwy, bt|t what wps adjudged so by the anthenity of sprip- 
turo, or by tlie first four general . councils : and thip;. hw perhaps 
misled Dr. Mbiheim in .die pamage to wb«^ ^his , note refers. 
Much respect, indeed, and perhaps t<m miMdh 
tlie fiiihers ; but that has been always a matticf^iitoitS!^ and not 
of obligatiuii. ,,, ^ 
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by tb^selves, and not eithw by the didaliM cent. 
human reason, or the deciwons of the 
fathei'g. Several ofithe doctors among the for- 
mer have indeed employed too fireely the imga^ 
city of their natursd understandti^, in explatiii)^ 
those divine mystefi^ that mre eontaineo in the 
Ciospcl ; and this circumstance has induced many 
to imagine that the Reformed adopted two souncm 
of religion, two criterions of divine truth, viz, tiie 
Holy Scripture and human reason. But pr- 
imps it will be found, that, in this re^^^t, doc- 
tors of both communions have sometimes gone 
too far, lieing led on by the spirit of controversy, 
and animated with the desire of victory. For, 
if we except the singular tenets of some indivi- 
duals, it may he affirmed, with truth, that tlie Lu- 
thenins and the Reformed are unanimous in the 
matter now under consideration. Xhey both 
maintain, that contradictory propositions cannot 
l)c the ohjecjts of faith ; and consequently that all 
doctrines that contain ideas and notions that arc 
repugnant to, and mutually destroy each other, 
must be false and incredible. It is true, indeed, 
that the Retbrmed sometimes use this principle in 
a contentious manner, to overturn certain points 
of the Lutheran system, ubich they have thought 
proper to reject [«]. 

XXIX. Tiie Reformed, if by this denomination The point* 
we understand those who embrace the sentiments 
of Calvin, differ entirely from the Lutherans in formed •««i 
the follovring points : 

Isi, In their notions of the Sacrament oF tlje 
Lord’s Simper. The Lutherans affirm that the 

[«] Our tuithor hai» here uudoubfedljr m vieur the Lu- 
themu dkietnne of Consuhtuhtittios, whkh Kuppom the mue 
extended body to be totally pmait in different plaeen at one and 
the same time. To call thb a groiis and glaring contradietioii 
seetm rather the dictate of common sense dtan the suggestion of 
a contentious spirit. 



Tha €$ttk‘ek. 

body and bloOd-of CSfarM ai*e iMadiriity pf««eflt 
in thi« saetnDdeo^ ^ogh in an incoDMttie^siblo 
^Bxn. wanner j andtliei ^bey are ifeallf axhUnted^ bath 
V to the r%hleoiia and ^a 'wioked, to the worthy 
and to tne imwOrthy receiver. The Reformed 
hold^ On ^e.toontraiy, that the man Chriet i$ 
only ;|preeent in this ordinance by thh external 
si^s bread and wine ; though it must^ at the 
same timet be observed, that this matter is differ- 
ently exj^aiiied and rej[>reBented in the writings of 
their doctoars. , 

In their doctrine of the eternal decrees of 
God, respecting man's salvation. The Lutherans 
maintain, that the divine deci'ees respecting the 
salvation or misery of men are founded upon a 
previous knowledge of their sentiments and cha- 
racters I or, in other words, that God, foreseeing 
firom all eternity the faith or incredulity of diffe- 
rent persons, had reserved etemal happiness for 
the &ithful, and eteraal misery for the unbeliev- 
ing and disobedient. The Reformed entertain 
different sentiments concerning this intricate 
point. They consider the divine decrees as free 
and unconditional, and as founded on the will 
of God, which is hmitad by no superior order, 
and which is above, <^11 laws. 

Sc%, Concerning some religious rites and insti- 
tutions, which the Informed consider as bordering 
uj)on supei’stition, or tending, at least, to promote 
it ; while the Lutherans view them in' another 
light, and represent all of them as tolerable, and 
some of them as useful. Such at^ the use of 
images in the churches, the distinguiidiing vest- 
ments of the cleigy, the private confession of sins, 
the use of wafers in tue administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, the form of exorcism in the cele- 
bration ofWplisro, and other ceremonies of like 
nminent. The Hcfiwmed doctors insist on the 
abolition of all these rites and instituticuis ; and 



cent. 

and W9iieiip<«»f tiie CwdbMiaii chundi o^ght to lie 
reatomd tot^ir {n!|Q<tive nmplidtf, and A^*abt'h’ 
from tito human iavmitions .and ad^titioiMi that w^mJ' 
were employed by enpexe^tion in the times of ig- 
norance* to render ^em more striking to the w; 
luded multltiide* 

XXX. The few heads of difRirenee between ik 6 n»mo. 
two communions* which have been now bri^y“^"^^ 
]>oinltid out, have fumisltedan inoxhaustlbletlmdef^ ^ 
of c<»ntroversy to the contending parties, and*®*™*"' 
been drawn out into a multitude of intricate 
quostionB, and subjects of debate, that, by con- 
hfHjuences, fairly or injudiciously deduced, have 
widened the scene of contention, and extended 
to ahnost all the important truths of religion. 

'I'lius the debate concerning tlie manner in which 
the body and blood of Christ are present in the 
encliarist opened to the disputants a large held 
of inquiry ; in which the nature and fruits of the 
institutions called Sacraments, the m^c‘sty and 
glory of Christ’s humanity, t(^etber with the corii- 
niuuication of the divine {terfections to it, and 
that inward frame of sjnrit that is required in the 
worship that is addressed to the divine .Saviour, 
were carefully examined. In like manner, the 
controversy, which had for its ohject tlte divine 
decrees, led the doctors, by whom it was carried 
1*11, into the most subtile and profound researches 
concerning the nature of the divine attributes, 
particularly those of justice and goodness ; the doc- 
trines of fate or necessity ; the connexion between 
human liberty and divine prescience ; the extent 
of God’s lore to mankind, and of the benefits that 
arise from the merits of Christ as mediator ; the 
operations of that divine spirit, or power, tW 
rectifies the wills and sanctifies the afiTeotions of 
men ; the perseverance of the elect in their cove- 
nant uith God, and in a state of salvation j and 



otber points Of |t^t tnopiiotit itimorta&ce. 
The subjOOt tli^>wtts iliiiiim than Ihe 

^Hx’irf^®® of oerti^tt titfl load <t«r4&i|oiiies in 

religious wets idso produOtive of Several 

quesHoUsajodinquIriiM. For besides tberesearebes 
into ttio origin arid nttfii|iiitoof eertaiti institutions 
to wKie^ it ^ve oeoee^on, itnatureiilf led to a dis< 
cussicMi Of thp following itupurtant questions : viz. 
“ Wbrat ore foe speoiM tnafos foot dbaraOteriSe 
things inditferOnt ?-*-«-HoiW for is it lawful to com- 
ply with foe demands of an adversely, whose 
opi^timi is only directed against things esteemed 
indifferent in their own nature ?*i— What is the ex- 
tent of Christian liberty ?**-Whother or no it be 
lawful to retain, in condescension to the preju- 
dices of foe people, or with a view to their bene- 
fit, certain ancient iltes and Institutions, which 
idfoough they carry a superstitious aspect, may 
nevertheless be susceptible of a favourable and 
rational interpretation 

Towiiom XXXI. It has always been a question mucli 
^voinm^ debated amoi^ Protestants, and more especially 
Sie^bur^ in England and Holland, where it has excited 
•^longa. gresit commotions and tumults, to whom the right 
cS governing the church, and foe power of decid- 
ing in religious matters, prcqierly belong ? This 
controversy has been determined in favour of those 
who maintain, that tlic power of deciding, in mat- 
ters of religious doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
ment, Is, % the appointment of Christ himself, 
vested in the church, and therefore ought by no 
means to be intrusted with, or exercised by the civil 
magistrate : while, at the same time, they grant, 
that it is foe business of the latter to assist the 
church with his protection and advice, to con- 
voke and preside in 'its synods and councils, to 
take cure that the cleigy do not attempt to enrry 
on any thing that may be prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of the state, ana by his authority, to con- 
firm the validity, and secure the execution of the 
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ecclesiastical laws enacted by the clmroh under cent. 
his inspection. It is true, that from tlie time of 
Henry VIII. the kings of England consider them- 
selves as supreme heads of the churdi, and that in ^ j 
relation to its spiritual, as well as its temporal 
concerns \ and it is plain enough, that, on the 
strength of this important title, both Henry VIII. 
and his son Edward assumed an extensive autho- 
rity and jurisdiction in the church, and looked 
upon their spiritual power, as equal to that which 
had been unworthily enjoytid hy the Roman pou- 
tilT But queen Elizabeth recenlod con- 

siderably from these high pretensions, and dimi- 
nished the spiritual jMiwer of her su<«essor8, hy 
declaring that the jurisdiction of the kings of Eng- 
land extended only to the ministei's of religion, 
and not to religion itself; to the rnlers of the 
church, and not to the church itself ; or, in other 
words, that the persons of the clergy were aloric 
|ul)jcct to their civil authority {[.t;]. Accordingly, 

\ve s(.‘e that the constitution of the church of Eng- 
land i-esenibles perfectly that of the state, and that 
there is a striking analogy between the civil and 
ecclesiastical government established in that coun- 
try The clergy, consisting of thfe upper and 
lower houses of convocation, are immediately iis- 
semhled by the archbishop of Canterbury, in con- 
sequence of an order from the sovereign, and j)ro- 
pose in these meetings, by common consent, such 
rneastires as seem iietjcssary to the well-being of 
the church ; these measures are laid before the 
king and parliament, and derive from their up- 


[fu] See Neals History of the Puritanft, vol. i, p. 1!. 

[x3 See Courayer, Supplement aux deux Ouvra^ pour la De- 
fense de la Valiiiite des Ordinations Anfflicant^ xv. p. 416. 

This mui^t l>e understood with many rt^slriclions, if it can 
he at^ll admitted. Th^t whole tenor of <picen Eli«alw‘th s reign 
showed plainly timt she did not pretend to les* power in religious 
uiatterH than any of her predec<«s*ors. 
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probation and authority the force of laws[y]. 
But it must be acknowledged, that this matter 
has given occasion to much altercation and de- 
bate ; nor has it been found easy to fix the extent 
of the jurisdiction and prerogatives of these great 
l>odies in a inanuer conformable to their respective 
pretensions, since the king and his council ex- 
plain them in one way, attd the clergy, more 
especially those who are zealous for the spiritual 
supremacy and independency of the church, un- 
derstand them in another. The truth of the mat- 
ter is plainly this, that the ecclesiastical polity in 
England hiis never acquired a stable and consistent 
form, nor been reduced to clear and certain prin- 
ciples. It has rather been carried on and admi- 
nistered by ancient custom and precedent, than 
defined and fixed . by any regular system of laws 
and institutions. 

XXXll. If it was not an easy matter to deter- 
mine in what hands the power of <leeiding affairs 
of a religious natm’e was to be lodged, it was no 
less difficult to fix the form of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment in which tliis power was to be admi- 
nistered. Many vehement disputes were kindled 
on this subject, whiph neither the lapse of time, 
nor the efforts of human wisdom, have been able 
to bring to an amicable issue. The Re}iubli(! of 
Geneva, in <‘onsequence of the councils of Calvin, 
judged it proper that the particular affairs of 
ea(!h church should be directed by a body of el- 
ders or presbyters, all invested with an equal de- 
gree of power and authority ; that matters of a 
more public and im]>ortant nature were to be sub- 

Kfjr [.v] Jo. Cosinus, De Ibcciesia; Anglirana? Rtfligiorie «‘t 
DiHcipliiiH, in the learned Thomaa Smith's Vit» Eruditiss. Viro- 
ruin, puhlislied nt London in 4to. in the year 1707 — See also 
'Duv. Wilkiiia, De Veteri et Motlema Synodi Anglic. C’onstitii- 
tione, tom. i. Concil. Ihitann. j». vii — Neal s History of 

the ruritaus. vol. i. p. 2 , 3. 15. 132 . 
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mitted to the jodgment of an assembly, or synod, cent. 
composed of elders chosen as deputies by the 
churches of a whole province or district ; and 
that all affairs of such extensive influence and high 
moment, as concerned the welfare of the sacred 
community in general, should be examined and 
decided, as in times of old, by a general assembly 
of the whole church. This form of ecclesiastical 
government the church of Geneva adopted for it- 
self [.r], and left no entreaties or methotis of per- 
suasion unemployed that might recouunend it to 
lh<< other reformed churches with which they 
lived in fraternal communion. But it was obsti- 


ro 'J' ho account Dr. Moshciui gives here aiul above 
(sect. Xil. of this chapter) of the form of ecclesiastical govenuueut 
osUihli^htMi l»y Calvin at Geneva, is far from l>eing accurate. 
*riu*rt* are hut two ecclesiastical bodies in that rt*jiul>lic, vi;;, the 
vtjuenihh* company of the pasutrs and profeH.sors, and thtj consiM- 
toi y ; for a just description of which, see the judicious Mr, 
Keatt^’s Short Account of the Ancient History, present (iot'crii- 
nient and Laws of the liepubhc of (ieneva, printed for Dotlslcy, 
in the year l /Gl, p. 1 1th 1 12. 121. 124 — f would only remark, 
that what this sensible Author observes, with n*«[iect to the con- 
sistory, p. 1 24, of his interesting performance, beiongs principallv, 
if not wholly, to the vern*ruhle company — Dr. Mosheim seeiiiH to 
have been led into this mistake, by iimigining that the ecclesias- 
tical form of go\'ernmout established in Scotland, where indeed 
all church affairs are managed by ronHist<mah provincial, and iia- 
tiomd assemhlie-s, or, in other words, .by presbyteries, uynods, and 
g(*neral synods, was a direct transcript of the hienitchy of Geneva. 
It is also probable, that he may have b«*en <ieceired by reaiiing in 
Neals History of the i^uritans, that the Scottish reformers aj)- 
pnrved of the discipline of the Reformed churches of Geneva and 
Switzciiaiul, and followed their plan of ecclesiaatical government. 
Ihit he ought to have observed, that his approhalion and imitation 
related only to the dernocratical form of the church of Geneva, 
and the purity <tf its ministers, ik that as it may, the plan of 
govenunent, which our historian lierc *»uppo!o*s to have piece at 
(ieueva, is in reality that which is obse.rv^ in Scotland, and of 
which no more than tlie first and fumlamenUil prindph^ were 
taken from the discipline of Calvin. The small territory of Ge- 
n»*%'a would not admit of such a form of eccbfsiastitml polity as 
Ih. Moaheiin here descril»ei». 


V D y 
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CENT, nately rejected by the Engli^ clei^, who re- 
garded as sacfM and immutable that ancient form 
*part"k^ spiritual goTWSmment, according to which a 
certain district or diocese is committed to the care 
and inspection of one ruler or bishop, to whom 
the presbytei* of each church are subject, as also 
the deacons are to the presbyters ; while those af- 
fairs tliat concerned the general interests of the 
church are treated in an assembly of bishops, and 
of such ecclesiastics as are next to them in rank 
and dignity. This form of episcopal polity was, 
with some small exceptions, adopts by the Bo- 
hemian and Moravian Brethren [«], who wore 
become one of the, Reformed churches; but it 
was highly displeasing to those among the Protest- 
ants, who had embraced the sentiments and dis- 
cipline of Calvin. The dissensions occasioned 
by these different Schemes of ecclesiastical polity 
were every way adapted to produce a violent 
schism in the church ; and that so much the m<»re 
as each of the- contending parties pretended to 
derive their respective plan from the injunctions 
of Christ, and the practice of his disciples. And 
in effect, it divided the English nation into two 
parties, who, during a long time, treated cacli 
other with gi’eat animosity and bitterness, and 
whose feuds, on many occasions, proved detri- 
mental to the civil interests and prosperity of the 
nation. This schism, however, which did such 
mischief in England, was, by the prudence and 
piety of a few great and excellent divines, con- 
fined to that country, and prevented from either 
becoming universal, or interrupting the fraternal 
uniQu that prevailed between the church of Eng- 
land and the Reformed churches abroad. Tbe 
worthy men, that thus set bounds to the influence 

faj See Epiot. de Ordinal, et Successionn Epiaeopal. in ITiii- 
tate Fratrum Bolieni. conservata, in Christ. Matlh. PfalRi Institu- 
turns tluris Kcflee. p. 410. 
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of tliese unhappy divisions, found great opposition cent. 
made by tlie suggestions of bigotry, to tucir cho- 
ritable purpose. To maintain, however, the lionds * „/ 

of union between the episcopal church of Eng- Smr\-K' 
land and the Presbyterian churches in foreign 
countries, they laid down the following maxim, « 
which, though it be not univeinsally adopted, tends 
nevertheless to the preservation of external <;on- 
cord among the Refonned, viz. “ That Jesus 
Christ has left upon record no express injunctions 
with respect to the external form of government 
that is t(» be observed in his church ; and txuisc- 
•ineiitly, that every nation hath a right to establish 
such a form, as seemeth conducive to the interests, 
and suitable to the peeuliar state, circumstances, 
and ('xigencies of the eominunity, provided that 
such an establishment be in no respect prejudicial 
to truth, or*favourable to the revival of super- 
stition [/>].” 

XXXIII. It was the opinion of Calvin, notriwsuie 
only that flggitious and profligate racrnbei's wcre^j|“',j^ 
to be (lut off from the sacred society, and ex- 
eluded froip the communion of the church, but 
also that men of dissolute and licetftious liv(»s were 
punishabh^ by the laws of the state, and the arm 
of the civil magistrate. In this he differed en- 
tirely from Zuingle, who, supposing that all au- 
thority, of ever}' kind, w'as lodged in the hands of 
tlie magistrate alone, would not allow to the mi- 
nisters of the church the power of excluding 
flagitious offenders from its communion, or with- 
holding from them the participation of its sacra- 
ments [c]. But the credit and influence of Cal- 

[A] See SjMinliemii Opera, tom. ii. lib. riii. ix. p. 1055. Thin 
htw the geocral opinion of the Briiiith divinest that liTed in the 
earliest period of the llcformation, ami was firat alumdoned by 
\it‘libitiihop Wliitgifu See Neals History of the Puritans, t4»m, 
iii. p. 110. 

[<?] See a remaikablc letter of Rud. Gualtieri, in s 
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CENT, vin were so great^at Geneva^ that he accomplished 
sBOT^in purpose, even in the face of a formidable op- 
PART 11 . position from" various quartiers. He established 
Ni^J^ the seven^t rules of discipline to correct the licen- 
tious manners of the times, by which he exposed 
himself to innumerable perils from the malignity 
and resentment of the dissolute, and to perpetual 
contests with the patrons of voluptuousness and 
immorality. He executed, moreover, these rules 
of discipline with the utmost rjgour, had them 
strengthened and supported by the authority of 
the state, excluded obstinate offenders from the 
communion of the church, by the judicial sentence 
of the Consistory, and even went so far as to pro- 
cure their banishment from* the city ; not to men- 
tion other kinds of punishment, of no mild na- 
ture, which, at bis desire, wore inflicted upon 
men of loose principles and irregulbr lives l/Q. 


Centuria L Epistolarum a Reforniatoribus Ht»lveticis scriptanuu, 
p. 4)78. where he expresses himself thus : Exco^miinicationrm 
neque Zuiriglius . . . neque Bullin^erus umquam probarunt, et . . . 
obstitenint iis qui earn aliquando Foluerunt iutroducere . . . Hasileie 
quidem XEcolainpadius, multum dissuadente Zuin^io, institui^rat 
. . . sed adeo non durabilis fuit ilia constitution ut CBcolampadius 
illam abrogarit,’' he* See also p. 90. 

Of all tlie undertakings of Calvin, there was none 
tba^ involved him in so much trouble, or exposed him to such 
imminent danger, as the plan be had formed, with such reso- 
lution and fortitude, of purging the church, by the exclusion 
of obstinate and scandalous offenders, and inflicting sevci-e 
punishments on all such as violated the laws, enacted by the 
cJiurch, or by the Consistory, which was its re[)njseTrtative. See 
the Life of Calvin, composed by Bezi^ and prefixed to his 
Letters. — Spoffs Ilistoire de Geneve, and particularly the 
notes, tom. ii. p. 45. 65. — Calvin s Letters, and more espe- 
cially those addressed to Jaques de Bourgogne, published at 
Amsterdam, in 8vo. in the year 1744. p. 126, 127. 132. 153* 
157.-lThe party at Geneva, which Calvin called the sect of 
Libertines (because they defended the licentious customs of an- 
cient times, the erection of stews, and such like matters, not only 
by their discourse and their actions, hut even by force of arms,) 
was both numerous and powerful. But the courage and resoln- 
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The clet^ in Stvitzerland were highly pleased cknt. 
with the form of clmrch-goveniment that had 
been estahtished at Geneya, and ardently d^iropa 
of a greater degree of power to reiM^ain the insn. 
lence of obstinate sinners, and a larger share 
of authority in the church, than they were in-* 
trusted with by the ecclesiastical constittition of ‘ 
Zuinglo. They devoutly wished that the disci- 
pline of Calvin might he followed in their can- 
tons, and even made some attempts for that pur- 
pose. But their desires and their endeavours were 
equally vain ; for the cantons of Bern, Zurich,* 
and Basil, distinguished themselves among the 
others in opposing this change, and would by no 
means permit the hounds, that Zuingle had set to 
the jurisdiction of the church, to he rernove<l, nor 
its power aiid authority to be augmented, in any 
resjtect [c], 

XXXIV. AH the various branches of learaing, xho ,utc 
w'hetlu'r saei'cd or profane, flourished among the 
lleformed during this ccnturj% as appears evi-Srt^! 
deiitly by the great number of excellent produc- 
tions which have been transmitted to our times. 

Zuingle, Indeed, seemed disfiosed to exclude 
philosophy fronj the pale of the church ; but 
in this inconsiderate pui^ose he had few followers, 
and the succeeding doctors of the Helvetic church 


tion of this reformer guined the ascendant) and triumjdied 
over the opposition of his enemies. 

[]e] See the account of the iumuUs and compiotions of Lau- 
sanne) in tlu? Museum Helveticum, tom. ii. p. 1 19. — llie i!i«- 
putes that were carried on ufwm this occ^ioH) in tfie palatinate, 
which adopt(Mi the ecclesiastical diacipline of Geneva) are recorded 
hy AHingius, in hi« Hi»t. Eccles. Palat. and by Struvius, in liis 
liist. Ecedes. Palat. German, p. 212. 

C/3 5^*t*«K*<*» dedication of his hook, Do Vem et 

Falsa Heligione) to Francis 1. king of Fnifiee, expresses him- 
self 111 the following terms; Wnhjsophife inlerdieftim est a 
diriHri seholis : at isti ( Sorbonktat?) feceruitl earn mlestis Veibi 
ma^^istrairi. 
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CENT, were soon persuaded of the necessity of philoso- 
XVI. phical knowledge, more especially in controver- 
* ART "! researches of a theologicsd kind. Hence 

'j it was, that in the year 1558, an academy was 
founded at Genera by Calvin, whose first care 
•was to place in this new seminary a professor of 
philosophy for the instruction of youth in tlie 
principles of reasoning. It is true, indeed, that 
this professor had a very limited province assigned 
him, being obliged to confine his instructions to 
a mere interpretation of the precepts of Aristotle, 
#rho at tills time was the oracle of all the 
public schools [y]> and whose philosophical prin- 
ciples and method were exclusively adopted % all 
the other reformed academies ; though it is cer- 
tain that the philosophy of Ramus was, for some 
time, preferred by many of the doctors of Basil to 
that of the Stagiritc [A]. 

Tlic inter- XXXV. The Reformed church, from its very 
infancy, produced a great number of expositors 
tori» of of scripture, whose learned and excellent com- 
nientaries deserve a memorable place [i] in the 
histo^ of theological science. The exposition 
that Zuingle has given of the greatest part of the 
books of the New Testament is far from being 


Beza, in his Epistolte Theologicae (ep. xx-.vi. p. 166.) 
uptaks thus ; Certum nobis ac constitutuin est, et in ijwis 
tradendis logicis et in ceteris explicandis disciplinis ab Avisto-* 
telis sententia ne tantillum quidem deiiecterei” 

[A] See Casp* Brandtii, Vita Jacobi Arininii,'p. 12, 13. 22. 

[*] Dr. Mosiieim pays a tribute to tliese great men of 
*the lleformed chui'ch, that seems to be extorted by justice, 
with a kind of effort, from the spirit of party. He says, that 
Zuingle's labours are not contemptible : that Calvin at- 
tempted an illustration oi the sacred writings ; that the New 
Testament of Beza has not, even at this day, entirely lost 
the reputation it formerly enjoyed. This is faint praise: and 
therefore the translator has, without departing from the tenor 
of th<* author s phraseology, anunated a little the coldness of 
bis. panegyric. 
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destitute of merit [-t]. He was succeeded by 
Buliinger, Oecolainpadius, and Musculus, and 
also by others, who, though inferior to these 
great men in erudition and genius, dcw‘rve, never- 
theless, a certain degree of approbation and esteem. 
But the two divines who shone with a superior 
and unrivalled lustre in this learned list of sacred 
expositors were John Calvin and Theodore Beza. 
The former composed an excellent commentary 
on almost all the books of Holy Writ ; and the 
latter published a Latin Version of the New 
Testament, enriched with theologit^ and <Titical 
observations, which has jmssed through many 
editions, and enjoys, at this day, a considerable 
part of the n^putatiori and applause with which it 
was crowned at its first appearance. It must 1 ki 
acknowledged, to the honour of the greatest part 
of these commentatoi's, that, wisely neglecting 
those allegorical significations and mystical mean- 
ings that the irregular fancies of fonner exposi- 
toi*8 had attributed to the tenns of Holy Writ, 
thc^y employed their ivholo diligence and industry 
in investigating the litc^ral sense, the full energy 
of the words of scripture, in order to find out the 
true intention of the sacred writer. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, on the other hand, that some of 
these interpreters, and more especially Calvin, 
have been sharply censured for aj»j)lying to the 
temporal state and circumstances of the Jews, se- 
veral prophecies that point to the Messiah and 
to the Christian dispensation in tlie most evident 
and palptdtle njanner, and thus removing some of 


[^] It wa« not only on the hocfks of the New T«i$ta* 
nient that Zuingle employed liw very leamod and exrelloni 
labours. lie expounded the hook of Gene^K, together with 
the twenty-four fimt chapters of Exo^iu-s and pive new vi»r- 
wons of the Hook of Psalraif« of the IVopliecies of Isaiali and 
Jcrcmiali. 
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CENT, the most striking ai-gnments in favour of the di- 
vinity of the gospel [/]. 

PABT Vi' XXXVI. The state of theology, and the revo- 
V -<lnt.inna it underwent among the Helvetic and 
Thcthcoio-^^^'® other Reformed churches, were pretty much 
gicai Hoc. the same with what it met with among the Lu- 
SnLd* therans. Zuingle was one of the first Rt'forraed 
church, doctors who reduced that sacred science into a cer- 
. tain sort of order, in his book Concerning True 
and False Religion, which contained a brief ex- 
position of the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
This production was followed by one much more 
comprehensive in its contents, and perfect in its 
kind, composed by Calvin, and entitled. Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, which held in the 
Reformed churches the same rank, authority, 
and credit, that the Loci Communes of Melanc- 
,thon obtained among us [m3. The examphi of 
Calvin animated the doctors of his Communion, 
and produced a greatnumberof writers of Common 
Place Divinity, some more, others less volumi- 
nous, among which Musculus, Peter Martyr, and 
Piscator particularly excelled. The most ancient 
of these writers are, generally speaking, the best, 
on account of their simplicity and clearness, being 
untainted with that affectation of subtilty, and 
that scholastic spirit, that have eclipsed the merit 
of many a good genius. Calvin was a model in 
this respect, more especially in his Institutes ; a 
work remarkable for the finest elegance of style, 
and the greatest ease and jierspicuity of expression, 
together with the most perfect simplicity of me- 
thod, and clearness of argument. But this siiu- 


[/] Sep Hunnii CaMnus Judnizans, puhliMhed at Wit- 

tonihorir, in 8vo. in the year 1595, wliich was refuted hy David 
Pareus, in a hook published the same year, under tlic title of 
Calviuun Orthodoxus. 

The reader must not forget that the learned author 
of tlii.s History is a Luthei'an. 
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plicity was soon offiifod by the intricate scieni'e of ckvt. 
the scliools. Tlie nhilosonliv of Aristotle, which 
was tauj[:;ht in almost all the seminaries of learning, * 

and snlf(Te(l inncli from falling into had hands, 
insinuated itself into the regioiis of theology, and 
render(‘d iliein harnm, thorny, intricate, and 
gloomy, by the eitorrnous irniltitude of barbarous 
terms, captious questions, ininuto distin<*tions, arid 
useless subtilties, that followed in its train [n j. 

[w] It mint liowin-er Ke acknowled|re<l, timt tho KchoUmtic 
imnhotl of Uwhiui? th»*ok)jry «oein« to Imve fir^t irifV'cted our (ilio 
LutliorntO cliurcli, thou^Hi tlio coiiUiyiott nprinui iifti'r* 

auxuiif tho Ki‘fornu*d tittclors. It was roitaiuly very riroiit iti 
Ilolliuui ut the time of die fiintt>tis syuotl of Dort, In this as- 
WMiihly Marcovius professor at Franeker, a man deeply verscMl in 
all the mysteries of the sclmlaKtic philosophy, wtw accused of tie- 
resy hy hia colleague Sihmud Luhhert. When the matter was 
examined, tho synod gave it as their opinion, that Maccoviua was 
unjustly nt'cused of heresy ; hut that, in his divinity hf« turt% Ik* 
hail not follovi*ed that sinijilicify of iiiethod, and clearnoHs of ex- 
pression, that are commendahh* in a jmhlic teacher of Christi- 
anity ; and that ho rather folIowe<l the siihtile manner of the 
scholastic doctors, than the plain and unafi‘ect<Hl phraseology of the 
inspired writers* The dei ision of tin* synod is expressed hy 
Walter Balcanqual (in tlie acts of that eccJemasticaJ assemhjy that 
are siihjoined to his letters to Sir Dudhty Carleton) in tl»e folloiv- 
ing Avords : ** Maccovium.. .nulliiis hfprew»oa reiiiii teneri . . * | h*c- 
caKse eiim, (prod quibusdani tuidiigiiis et olmruris m holawticis 
phnrsihus usus sit ; Quod scholasticuin docemli uioduin coiietur in 
lielgicis acadeiniis intrtMlucere... Monendurn esse euin, ut cum 
Spiritu Sanrto loquatur, non cwm Bellamuno aut Suarexio*.’' 

I hese admonitiona produced but little effect on Maccoviua, as 
appears by his theological wTitingsi, which are richly soasoneni 
with scholastic wit and intricate speculations* flu therefore 
appears to have been the first who inlrml need the auhtilticH of 
philosophy into the theological system of the llefoniiecl churches 
in Holland. He tvas not, however^ alone in this attempt, but 
was seconded hy tlie acute Mr* William Ames, minister of 
the English church at the Hairue, and several othem of the 
same scholastic turn. This method of teaching theology must 
have been in use among almost all the Heformed doctora before 
the synod of Dort, if we give credit to Kpiscopiits, who, in the 

• .Vv tfic Ada Synodi Dcrrd. in GeWifn nvniAtns;, p, 

rhiiii>)>i Liuit>oKhii EpiitoUr. Kct Iv^iasricar. CAilUct. p. 574. 
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XXXVII. The Reformed doctors of this cen- 
tuiy generally concluded their treatises of didactic 
theology with a delineation of the moral duties 
that are incumbent upon Christians, and the rules 
of practice that are prescribed in the gospel. This 
method was observed by Calvin, and was follow- 
ed, out of respect for bis example, by almost all 
the divines of his communion, who looked upon 
him as their model and their guide. This eminent 
man, towards the conclusion of his Institutes, 
speaks of the power of the magistrate, and the ends 
of civil government ; and in the last chapter gives 
the portraiture of the life and manners of a true 
Christian, but in a much more concise manner 
than the copiousness, dignity, and importance of 
the subject seemed to require. The progress of 
morality amotig the Reformed was obstructed by 
the very same means that retarded its improve- 
ment among the Lutherans. It was neglected 
amidst the tumult of controvei'sy ; and while every 
pen was drawn to maintain certain systems of doc- 
trijie, few were eniployed in cultivating or pro- 
moting that noblest of all sciences, which has 
virtue, life, and manners, for its objects. 


last discourse he addressed to his disciples at Leyden, tells them 
that he had carefully avoided this scholastic divinity ; and that 
this was the principal cause that had drawn on him tlie velitunent 
hatred and opposition of all the other professors and teachers of 
theology. His words are as follow : Videham veritatem mul- 
tanim et maximarum reinini in ipsa scriptura sacra, elaboratis hu- 
xnana industria phrasibus, ingeniosis vocularum fictionibus, locoruni 
romtnunium artiheiosis texturis, exquisitis tenninorum ac formu- 
larum invoiitionibus adeo involutam, ])ei’plexam, et intneatam 
redditain esse, ut^CEdipo seepe opus esset ad Sphingem illam 
tbeologicain euodandam. Ita est, ut hinc primie lacrymae — Re- 
duceiulam itaque terminorum apostolieorum et cuivis obvioruin 
siniplicitatem semper seqtiendam putavi, et sequestrandas, quas 
acadtonia* et scliola? tanqiiain proprias sibi vendicaut, l^ieas, 
philosopbiciistpie spentlationes et dictiones,” See Hiilippi Lim- 
borchii Vita Kpiscopii, p. 123, J 24. 
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This mastpv-scifiiicc, which Calvin and his cekt. 
associates had left in a rude and imperfect state, 
was first reduced into some kind of ionii, and ex- 
plained with a certain degree of accu^u^y and 
preciision, by William Perkins English 

divine, lus the Ilefor‘nn*d doctors uriivei"sally allow. 

H«‘ was seconded in this laudable undertaking by 
Teliugius, a native of Holland, whose writings 
were composed in the Dutch language. It was 
by a worthy and })iou8 spirit of emulation, excited 
by the example of these two doctors, that Wil- 
liam Ames, a native of Scotland, and professor of 
divinity at Franeker [yj], wiis engaged to comiKisc 
a comj»h;te Body of Ciiristian Morality [y]. These 

[^] Mr. William Perkin# wtw born nt MarKlofi, in W«r- 
wiokshirp, in the first year of qutnm Klizubetit, and oduoatcMl irt 
Cbri.Mt’s C'ollpge, Caml)ridp:e, of wbich be was fellow. He wa## 
one of the nio-st fainou.s prjirtiral writers and prearbers of bis 
His puritanical and nonM'onforniiiif» priiu ipjes exposed liiin to the 
eotrnizam'e of the Higli Conuni.s.siou C-oun ; but bis pejw:t»abie 
baviour, and eminent reptitution iu the leurnetl world, priwuied 
biiri an <rxeniption from the persecutions that fell upon fiis bre- 
thren. His works, wliicb were printed in three volufueH f<»lio, af- 
ford abundant proofs of bis piety and industry, especially when it 
is considered that he died in the 44th year of hi« ajre. 

i^r ^/^] William Ames, educated at (’antbrid^^e, under 
Mr, l\‘rkins, (led from the persecution of archbishop Bancroft, 
and was invitetl l>y the Stands of Friesland to the tlivinity t hair in 
the University of Franeker, which he filled with jrreat reputation 
durinir the space of twtrive yearn, after which he retnoved to llot- 
U'rdam, at the inviuition of an Engitah church there, and became 
their pastor. Ilti was at the synod of Dort, and inforrruftl king 
James’s amlmsaador at the Hague, from time to time, of the de- 
bates of that assembly, liesides hta controversial ivri tings against 
the Anninians, he published the following ; Medulla Tbeohjgi* 

(the work here refenrcMl to by Dr. Mosheint) Manuflut'tio Lo- 
gica ; — Cases of ('onstneiice ; — Analysis on the Book of Psalms 
Notes on the First and Second Epistles of St. Peter, lliese 
productions are not void of merit, considering the times in which 
they were written. 

Jgf* [y] Iu the Dedication and Preface of his famous book 
De Consedentia et ejiis Jure, Dr. Ames observes (Pnefat. p. 3.) 
tliat ail excessive zeal for doctrine had produced an unhappy 
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CENT, writers were succeeded by others^ who still threw 
xvL farther light on this important science. 

^RTu'' XXXVUI. The Reformed church was less 
disturbed during this century, by sects, divisions, 
The con. theologifial disputes, than the Lutheran, 
tcit* of which was often a prey to the most unhappy dis- 
sensions. This circumstance is looked upon by 
Spiriniei the former ai a matter of triumph, though it may 
Libertinef. easUy accounted for by all such as are 

acquainted -with the History of the Reformed 
Church [r~\. We have, however, in the wTitings 
of Calvin, an account, and also a refutation, of 
a most pernicious sect that sprung up in that 
church, and produced troubles of a more deplo- 
rable kind than any that happened in our com- 
munity [«]. This odious sect, which assumed the 
denominations of Libertines, and Spiritual Bre- 
thren and Sisters, arose in Flanders, was headed 
by Pockesius, Rulfus, and Quintin, got a certain 
footing in France through the favour and protec- 
tion of Margaret, queen of Navarre, and sister 
to Francis I. and found patrons in several of the 


iipglnrt of morality, “ Quod lisec pars prophetite (i. e. morality) 
minus fuerit exculta, hoc inde fuit, quod priniipilares 
noslri perpetuo in acie adversus hostes pugiiare, fideni propugnare» 
et an^am ecclcsisB purgave, necessitate quadam cogebantur, ita ut 
agros et vineas plantare et rigare non potuerint ex voto, sicut 
liello fervente usu venire solet.” The address to the students of 
I'l'aneker, which is subjoined to this book, under the title of 
Parainesis ad Studiosos, &c. deseiTcs to be perused, as it confirms 
farther what has l>een alreatiy observed with respect to the ne- 
glect of the Hcienc© of morality. ‘‘ Theologi (says he) preeclare 
He instriictos pulant ad omnes ofiBcii sui partes, si dogmata tan- 
tum intelligaut — Neque tamen omnia dogmata scrutantur, sed 
ilia sola, qua? preecipue solent agitari et in controversiam vocari.” 

[r] Dr. Mosheim ought to have given us a liint of his 
manner of accounting for this, to avoid the suspicion of having 
been somewhat at a loss for a favounible solution. 

[«] Why all these comparisons? Our author seems, on 
some occasions, to tinge his historical relation witli Uie spirit of 
party. 
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Reformed churches [0- Their doctrine, as far cknt. 
as it can be known by the writings of Calvin and . 
its Ollier antagonists (for these fanatics published ' 

no account of their tenets that is come to my Wy*./ 
knowledge), amounted to the following propo* 
sitions ; “ That the Deity was the sole iiperating 
cause in the mind of man, and the iininediat'e 
autlior of all human actions ; that, consequently, 
the distinctions of good and evil, that had been 
estaidished with respect to these actions, were 
false and groundless, and that men could not, 
properly speaking, commit sin ; that religion 
consisted in the union of the spirit, or mtional 
soul, with the Supreme Being; that all tiiose 
who hud attained this happy union, by sublime 
contemplation and elevation of mind, were 
then allowed to indulge, without exception or 
restraint, their appetites and passions ; that all 
their u(‘tions and pui'suits were then perfectly 
innocent ; and that, after the death of the body, 
they were to he united to the Deity.” These 
extravagant tenets resenihle, in such a striking 
niaiiner, the opinions of the Bteghards, or Brethren 
ol' the Free Spirit, that it appeals to me, beyond 
all doubt, that tlie Libertines, or Spirituals, now 
untler consideration, were no more than a remnant 
of tliat ancient sect. The place of their origin 
confirms this hy|Hithesis ; since it is well known, 
that, in the fourteenth and fifteentli centuries, 

1’landei‘s almost swarmed with licentious fanatics 
of this kind. 

XXXIX. We must not conhiund, as is fro* And »iiii 
quently done, with these fanatics Another hindjjj^^^'' 
of Libertines, whom Calvin had ki combat, and own*, 
who gave him much trouble and perplexity during 
the wlnde course of his life and ministry, I mean 

[l] Spp ('alvii)i Inatniptia adrersus iiinatiran) Pt furioMam 
Nprtaiii Libertiiioruni, «|ui »>e apirituales vocaut, in Tractatibim 

»‘ju.s nipoldgifis. 
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the Libertines of Geneva. These were rather a 
cabal of rakes than a sect of fanatics. For they 
made no pretences to any religious system, but 
pleaded only for the liberty of leading voluptuous 
and immoral lives. This cabal was composed of 
a certain number of licentious citizens, who could 
not bear the severe discipline of Calvin, who pu- 
nished with rigour, not only dissolute manners, 
but also whatever carried the aspect of irreligion 
and impiety. This irregular troop stood forth in 
defence of the licentiousness and dissipation that 
had reigned in their city before the Reformation, 
pleaded for the continuance of those brothels, 
banquetings, and other entertainments of a sen- 
sual kind, which the regulations of Calvin were 
designed to abolish, and employed all the bitter- 
ness of reproach and invective, all the resources 
of fraud and violence, all the powers of faction, to 
accomplish their purpose [«J. In this turbulent 
cabal there were several persons, who were not 
only notorious for their dissolute and scandalous 
manner of living, but also for their atheistical 
impiety and conteifipt of all religion. Of this 
odious class was Gruet, who attacked Calvin 
with the utmost animosity and fury, calling him 
bishop Asculanensis, the new pope, and branding 
him with other contumelious denominations of a 
like nature. This Gruet denied the divinity of 
the Christian religion, the immortality of the soul, 
the difference between moral good and evil, and 
rejected, with disdain, the doctrines that are held 
the most saered among Christians ; for which im- 
pieties he was at last brought before the civil tri- 
bunals, in the year 1550, and was condemned to 
death [te]. 


ttt] Spon'g IliHtoii'e de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 44. in tlie Note* of 
tlie editor, in tlu* edition in 13mo. publislicd at Geneva in 17.S0. 
l_«>j Id. torn. ii. p. 47. in the Notes. 
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XL. llie opposition that was made to Calvin ckkt. 
(lid not end here. , Ue had contests of ionother 
kind to sostain against those who oonld not reHsh 
his theological system, and, more especially^ Ms 
melancholy ami disciouniging doctrine in relation 
to eternal and ahsoluto decrees. These adversaries 
lislt, hy a disagreeable experience, the warmth and*|*^.‘'“’ 
violence of his haughty teoi{>er, and that iinpa- ' 
tieiKte of eonti'adictiou that arose from an over- 
jeuldus eiHi<5ern for bis honour, or rather for his 
imri valh'd supremacy. He would not suffer them 
to remain at Geneva ; iiay, iu tin* heat of the coii- 
trovers)’, being earriiHl away by the impetuosity 
of his passions, he accused them of (‘rimes, from 
M-lueh they have been fully absolved hy the im- 
partial judgment of unprtyu(lie(*d jmstcrily [’j-j. 

Among these vi(',tims of Calvin’s milunited power 
and excessive zeal, we uiay n'ckon Sebastian 
G.ustalio, master of the public school at Geneva, 
wh(>, though not exempt from failings [^ 7 / j|, was 
nevertheless a man of probity, aiul was ahto 
remarkable for the extent of his learning, and the 
eh'giuiCe of his taste. As this learned man coit]d 
not approve of all the measures that were followed, 
uor indeed of all the opinions that W(»r4* ent(*r- 
tuiiied hy Calvin and his coileiiiga(*s, and parti- 
cularly that of uhsulute and unconditional pre- 
destination, he was depos(‘d from his offna^ in the 

[.rj At thi« day, na may venture t4i <^peak tlms fre«»ly of tl«* 
ra»*h af Calvin, «ine« even tlie ilortow of (!tari«»va, m 

well those of the othtT RefonntKl rlmrebas, ingeniiously ar- 
knowledge tliat the eminent talents and eieellertt qualiuw of 
that frreat man were accompanied with gtwl defects, for which, 
however, they plead itululgence, in conHidemtiou of hii* aervtcea 
and virtues* See the Kotea to S|>on’« llktoire de (Jemwe, tool. 

11 . p 1 10. B» also the Preface to C^vui a LcUera to Jaquea de 
Jluurficojrne, p. 19. 

tW Lv3 Baydo V Dictionary, at the article Caatalto, in 

which tlie merit and demerit of dial learnetl man hcem to he itii*- 
partially and ai'cmately cKaniiiteii. 
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year 1544, and banished the city. The magi- 
strates of Basil received, nevertheless, this inge- 
nious exile, and gave him the Greek professorship 
in their university [«]. 

XLI. A like fate happened to Jerom Bolsec, 
a French monk of the Carmelite order, who, 
Chough much inferior to Castalio in genius and 
learning, was nevertheless judged worthy of 
esteem, on account of the motive that brought 
him to Geneva ; for- it was a conviction of the ex- 
cellence of the protestant religion that engaged 
him to abandon the monastic retreats of 8Uf)ersti- 
tion, and to repair to this city, where he followed 
the profession of physic. His imprudence, how- 
ever, was great, and was the principal cause of 
the mii^ortunes that hefel him. It led him, in the 
year 1551, to lift up his voice in the full congre- 
gation, after the conclusion of divine worship, and 
to declaim, in the most indecent manner, against 
the doctrine of absolute decrees; for which he 
uto cast into prison, and, soon after, sent into ba- 
uishment. He then returned to the place of his 
nativity, and to the communion of Rome, and 
published the most bitter and slanderous libels, 
in which the reputation, conduct, and morals of 
Calvin and Beza were cmelly attacked [«]. 
From this treatment of Bolsec arose the misun- 
derstanding between Calvin and Jaques de 
Boutgogne, a man illustrious by his descent from 
the dukee of Bmguidy, who was Calvin’s great 
patron and intimate friend, and who had settled 
at Geneva with no other view than to enjoy the 


fir]* See Uyten!><^B^’8 Ec^cleeiastical History, written in 
Dutcf], part II* p. 70^73, where that author endeavours to de- 
fend the innocence of Castalio. See also Colomesii Italia Orien- 
talls, p. 99. — Bayle's Diet. tom. i. p, 792. 

fa] See Bayle's Diet, at die article Bolsec.— -Spon’s Hist, de 
Geneve, tom. ii. p. 55. in the Notes.— Bihlioth. Raiaonnee, tom. 
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pleasure of conversing with him. Jaques de Hour- cent. 
gogiie had employed liolsec as liis physician, and . 
was 80 well satisfied with bis services, that he en- 
deavoured to support him, and to prevent his v,«iyW 
being ruined by the enmity and authority of Cal- 
vin. I'his iiKJcnsed the latter to such a degree, 
that he turned the force of his resentment against 
this illustrious nobleman, who to avoid his venge- 
ance, removed from Geneva, and jmssed the re- 
mainder of his days in a raral retreat [6}. 

XLIl. Bernardiu Ochinus, a native of Sienna, *nd with 
and, before his conversion, geneiTd of the order 
of Capuchins, was, in tlie year 1.5‘t3, banished 
from Switzerland, in consetpience of a sentence 
passetl upon him by the Helvetic church. This 
proselyte, who was a man of a fertile imagination, 
and a lively and subtle turn of mind, had been 
invited to Zurich as pastor of the Italian church 
established in that city. But the freedom, or ra- 
ther the licentiousness, of his sentiments, exposed 
him justly to the displeasure of those who had be«ui 
his patrons and protectors. For, among many 
other opinions very ditferent from those that 
were commonly received, he maintained that the 
law, which confined a htislmnd to one wife, was 
susceptible of exceptions in certain cases. In bis 
writings also he propagated several notions that 
were repugnant to the theoli^cal system of the 
Helvetic doctors, and pushed his inquiries into 
many subjects of importance, with a boldness and 
freedom that ivere by db means suitable to the 
genius and spirit of the age in which he lived. 

.Some have, however, undertaken his defence, 
and have alleged in his l>ehaif, that the errors he 
maintained at the time of his banishment, (when. 


[>] See Lettert do Caivin i Jaquos de Bourfp>gne, 

p. S Le Bibliotboque Umiaonn^, tom. sxxii. p. 444. torn. 

xxsiv. p. 40C. 
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cftNT., worn out with a^e, and oppressed with poverty, he 
was rather an object of compassion than of resent- 
^RT II. weire not of such a heinous nature as to jus- 

V j-^-, 1 -/ tify so severe a punishment.' However that may 
have been, this unfortunate exile retiied into Po- 
land, where he embraced the communion of the 
Anti-trinitarians and Anabaptists [c], and ended 
his days in the year 1564i [d]. 

Thecontro. XLIII. It is remarkable enough, that those 
doctors, who animadverted with such severity 
diHrcli of upon all tliose who, dared to dissent from any part 
OT their tbeoli^cal system thought proper, never- 
Puritans, thel<Mis,i to behave with the gi’eatest circum- 
spection, and the^ost pacific spirit of mildness, 
in the long controversy that was carried on with 
such animosity between the Puritans and the 
abettoi’s of episcopacy in England. For if, on the 


[<?} Bovorii AnnaJes Cap«wnoriini. — Togetlier with a hook. 
La Giierre Seitiphiqua, ou Ilistoire dt?8 iVrils qu a couru 
la Badte ties Capuchins, livr. ii. p. l47.1ivr. iik p. 190. 2,^0. — Ob- 
servationes Hfidenses tLatin^, torn, iv; Obsierv. xx. p. 406. tom, v. 
Obaerv, L p. S.~Bay/e'a Diction, at the article Ochui.— Christ. 
SaniVii Biblloth. Atiti-Trinit^. p. 4. Kiccron, Memoires pour 
aervit a ll&toire ties Horamea illustres, tom. xix. p. (66. 

l^T [fl] Ochmua dul hot leave the accusations of his adver- 
aaries without a reply ; lie puhtisbed, in Italian, Five Books of 
Apology for his character and conduct, which were printed, to- 
gether with a Latin translation of them, by Seb. Castalio, witliout 
the date of the year. Tlie Geneva edition of tJiis apology hears 
date 1554^ and is in 8vo. Tliere is a German edition in 4fo. 
published {[according to Vc^ius, Catal. Lib. rar. p. 430.) in the 
year I556v Tliatnopy in the Jena library b<?ars date 1559. See 
Mylius’ Memor. Aoad. Jenens. C. c. p. 439. Beza, in his letter to 
Dudithius, insults the memory of Ocbinus, and pretends to justify 
the severity with rvbicli he was treated, in such a taunting and 
nncharhahle imahner as does him little credit. See his Epist. 
Theolog. Genevm, 1575, in l9nio.' Epist. i. p; 10. end Ep. 81. 
What writers of the Romish church have laid to the charge of 
Ocbinus may be seen in the life of cardinal Coininendoni, nTitten 
by Gratiani, bishop of Amelia, {and publishinl in a French tians- 
latioti by the eloquent Fleehier, bishop of Nismes), B* 9. C. 9, p. 

m~m. N. 
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one harKi, they could not but stand well affected cent. 
to the Puritans, who were stodtast defenders of. 
the discipline and sentiments of the Helvetic 
church ; so, on the other, they were connected WyW 
with the episcopal doctors by the Iwuds of Chris- 
tian communion and fraternal love. In this critical 
situation, their whole thoughts were turned to- 
wards reconciliation and peace; and they ex- 
horted their brethren, the Puritans, to put on a 
spirit of meekness and forbearance towards the 
episcopal church, and not to break the bonds 
of «*harity and communion with its rulers or its 
rncmhei's. Such was the gentle spirit of the doctors 
in Switzerland towards the church of Englainl, 
nolwitiistanding the severe treatment the greatest 
part of the Reformed bad received from that 
church, which constantly insisted on the divine 
origin of its government and discipline, and 
scarcely allowed the other reformed communities 
the j)rivilcge8, or even the denomination, of a tme 
cliurch. I'liis moderation of the Helvetic doctors 
was the dictate of pwdence. Tltey did not think 
it ox{M'diont to contend with a ^nerous and flou- 
rishing people, nor to incur the displeasure of a 
mighty ({ucen, whose authority seemed to extend 
not only to her otvh dominions, but even to the 
United Provinces, which were placed in her iieigh- 
honrliood. and, in some measure, under her pro- 
tection. Nor did the apprehensions of a general 
schism in the Reformed Cburdi contribute a little 
to render them meek, moderate, and padfle. It 
is one thing to punish and ex(x>mmttiucate a hand- 
ful of weak ana unsupported ii^dividuals, who aV 
tempt to disturb the tranquillity of the state by 
the introduction of opinions, which, though neither 
highly absurd, nor of dangerous consequence, have 
yet the demerit of novelty j and another to irritate, 
or promote di visions in a flourishing church, which, 
though weakened more or less by intestine feuds. 
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CENT, is yet both powerful and respectable in a high de- 
X VI. gree. Besides the dispute between the church of 
England and the other Refonned churches did 
not, as yet, turn upon points of doctrine, but only 
on the rites of external worship and the form of 
ecclesiastical government. It is, however, to be 
observed, that in process of time, nay, soon after 
the period now under consideration, certain reli- 
gious doctrines were introduced into the debate 
tetween the two churches, that contributed much 
to widen the breach, and to cast the prospect of 
reconciliation at a distance [d]. 

Many per- XLIV. That the Reformed church abounded, 
MM this century, with great and eminent men, 

and learn- justly Celebrated for their illustrious talents, and 
fl'ic III”"® *ialver8al learning, is too well known to stand in 
formed, need of any proof, Besides Calvin, Zuinglc, and 
Beza, who exhibited to the republic of letters veiy 
striking instances of genius and erudition, we may 
place in the list of those who have gained an im- 
mortal name by their writings, (Ecolampadius, 
BuUinger, Farel, Viret, Martyr, Bibliander, Mus- 
culus, Pellican, Lavater, Hospinian, Ursinus, Cran- 
mer, archbishop of Canterbury, Szegedinus, and 
many others, whose names and merits are recorded 
by the writers of philological history, and particu- 

frfj All the protestant divines of the Reformed church. 
wheAer Puritanq ot o^en, ^eismed, indeed, hitherto of one 
mind about the doctrines of faith. But, towards the latter end 
of queen Rllaabetli’s reigiSr there arose a party, which were fiitt 
for softenmg, imd.tliBn fop overthrowing die received opinions 

concerning predestination, perseverance, fr^wiil, effectual grace, 
and we egtont of Christ’s redomption. These are the doctrines 
to WBiim -Dr. ■ Afosheim. alludes in this passage. The dergy 
of the episoo^tl cboFcb, began to lam towards die^ notions con- 
cerning these intricate points, which Anninius wopagated some 
time this; wliile, on the other hand, the Puritans ad- 
erm ngoroualy to the system of Calvin. ^Several episcopal 
noctors remained attached to die same system, wnd all these 

episcopal or presbyterim, were 
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larly by Melchior Adam, Anthony Wood, and cent. 
l>dnicl Neal, the learned and industrious author 
of the History of the Puritans. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tfte Histori/ of the Anabaptists or Mmsumkes. 

I. The true origin of that sect which ac-Tb* origin 
quired the denomination of Anabaptists 
by their administering anew the rite of bap-««»c«w«- 


ff] Tlic modern Mennonites reject tlie denomination of Ana* 
baptists, and also disavow the cuKtom of repeating the ceremony 
of baptiKin, from whence thin denomination is derived* They ac** 
knowledge that the ancient Anabaptists practised the repetition 
of baptism to those who joined them from other Christian 
churches ; but they maintain, at Ae smne time, that this custom 
is at present abolished by far the greatest part of their commu* 
iiity. See Herm. Scbyu*8 Ilistorim Mennonitarum pienlor De* 
<iuctio, cap. li. p. 32. But here, if 1 am not mudli mistakent 
these good men forget that ingenuous candour and simplicity* 
of which, on other occasions* they make such ostentationi and 
have recourse to ai tifice* in order to disguise the true cause and 
origin of the denoniiimtion in question. TTiey pretend, for in- 
stance, that the Anabaptista, their am eatOrs, were ho catled from 
dunr baptising a time aW adult persona, who \elv other 

churches to enter into their communion. But it is certain, 
that the denomination in question was given diem, not only oiir 
this account, but also, and indeed ^ficipally, from the foliow- 
ing conHideration ; that they Ad implMik u^n those who bad 
been baptised in a state of inAmcy,' ^ at a tender age, as ven-^ 
dered, by tlie administration of thk saeraroent, true ineiiiberi 
of the Christum church; and therefore insisted upon their being 
re4>a{nis6d, in order to their being received into the rooinm* 
nion of the Anabaptists. It is liltewise certain, dial all the 
churches of that eommonton, hofvever they may vary in oAer 
respects, and diiTer fkoni each othm* in their tenets and prao* 
tices, agree nevertheless in this opinion, and, as yet, pme* 
vere obstinately in it. in a more especial manner are the 
ancient Flemish Anabaptists eudtled to this denomination. 
For they not only re^baptise the children that have been ab 
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imt.* tfem to those who came over to , their .oomnio- 

nioti, and derived that of Mennoidtes the 

111 * , 

T a. “* baptised in ©tiier dbnrdbes* but even observe the same 
|i*30p00^ ^ persons that are com© Ujf the years of 
reason and discretion* Nay» what is stili more remarkable, 
die different sects of Aaa^ptists deal in the same manner 
one wjthi anotbeti each sect re-baptises the pemons that en- 
ter into ita tntnmmlpth although they have already received 
that sacrament in Mother sect of the same denomination; 
and die reason of this conduct is^ that each sect consider its 
baptism alone at pure e^d v^d* It is indeed to be observed, 
that there is mother chiss of Aaabdptisis, called Waterlan- 
dians, who ane more moderate in their piinc^les, and wiser 
in all respects than those now mentioned, and who do not pi'e- 
tend to re^baptise adult persons, who have already been baptised 
in other Christian churches, or in other sects of their own de- 
notnination. This moderate class are, however, with propiiety, 
termed Analmptists, on account of their re^baptisin^ such as had 
i^eeived the baptisma) rite in a state of infancy or childhood. 
The patrons of tiiis sect seei^ indeed, very studious to conceal 
a practice which they canndt dfny to take place amon^ them ; 
and their eagerness to conceal it, arises from an apprehension 
of reviving the hatred and severities which formerly pursued 
them* They are afraid, lest, by acknowledging the tmtb, the 
modem Mennonites should be considered as tbo descendants of 
those flagitious and fanatical Anabaptists of Munstei, whose 
enormities tendered tiieir very name odious to all true Chiis- 
tians. All this appears evident frmo the following passage in 
flebyn’s Histori® Mennoiiitarum plenior Deductio, tom. ii. p. 
32 . where that author pretends^ to prove that his brethren are 
unjustly stigmatised with the odious denomination of Anabap- 
tists. His words are : Anabaptismus ille plane obsolevit et a 
multis retro annis neminw cujuscunque sect® Christian® fidci 
^mndaium C%rt>ff^|ptustl|^m, dura ad nostras ecclesias 
transire cupit, rebaptbmverunt,'' t e. That species of Ana- 
baptism with which are charged, exists no longer, nor has 
it ItappeufKl during the spaCe of many years past, that any 
person ppofessing Christianity, of whatever cliuivh or l8ct |ie 
may have been, and who j^d been previously baptised oc- 
to tfte commmdnmt of Ckrioti has been re-baptised 
u|>on his entering into Our communioif. Tbis passage w^dufd, 
at first sight, induce an imtteutiva readei to imagine that 
there is no such thing aUioiig the modern Mennonites as the 
custom of re-baptiHing those Who enter iitto their comrouuity. 
But the words whith we have marked in italic, fjHAto man- 
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famous mtui, to whom they owo tlio greatest fMUt cent. 
of their present felicity, is hUl in the 
depths of antiquity, and is, of consequenoe, ' 

tremelydiiiicolt to be ascertained [/]. 'Hiisunoer- y % j 


datum Chrktd^ L accordinf? to ihe coinmaiitlniaot of C'liriat,) 
discovers softieiently the artifice and fraud that lie in tJti« aj*o- 
lof’v ; for the Anabaptists matittain that there is no trommand- 
itieiu of Chiistt in favour of infant hfiptkm. Moreovort wo see 
the whole fallacy exposed, liy what Uie author adds to tins »en« 
tt*iice fdready quoted : Sad ilium etsani adultomm haptismum 
ut sufiit ientem agnoscunt,’^ Nevertheless, this author, as if lie liad 
perfectly proveci his point, concludes, with an air of triumph, 
that the odious hame of Ana)>apttsts cannot be glinui, with any 
propriety, to the Mennonitf^s at this day; **Quaiie ^ya he) 
MTis^innini est, illud odiosum nomeii AnabaptiMaruiu illis non 
convcMute.’* In this, however, he is certainly mistaken; and the 
iiiuue in <{nestton is just as applicable^ the modem Mennouites, 
as it wus to the sect from vfhicli they descend, since the best and 
wisest of the Mennouitas maintain, m conformity with tlie prin- 
ciples of the ancient Anabaptists, tbat the bapUsm of infants is 
destitute of validity, and consequently are very careftd in re^bap- 
livsinj; their proselytes, notwithstanding their having been baptised 
if) their fender years, in other Christian churches, Matiy circuni- 
s fauces fiersuade me chat the diKdarations and represeitiattons of 
things given hy the modem Meninmites, are ftoi always worthy 
<»f Cl edit, Ilidmppiiy instructed by the iniseiies and catamities 
in wliich their ancestors were involved, they are anxiously care- 
fid to conceal entirely those tenets and laws tbat are the distiii- 
giiishiiig <’hnracteristics of their sect; while they embellish what 
they cannot totally conceal, and disguise nitb the greatest art 
sueh of their institutions as otherwise might appear of a |ienti* 
ciouK tendency, and might expose them to censure, 

l./’j ’I’he writers for aidl against the Anabaptists are am- 
ply eituinerate<t by Caspar Sagittarius, in bis Introdurtio ad 
lii*itor, Eedes. tom, i. p. 8136, and Christ, M, lYafiius in bis 
Introduct. in Histor* Liter, Ibeolc^n*, part II, p, 84^9,^ Add 
"^to these n modem writer, and a Mennonite preacher, Herman 
S<‘hyn, who published at Amsterdam, in sVo, tn the y^ 1780, 
his liistoria Mennonitar, and, in t7f0, his Plentor Deductio 
liistor, Mennonit, These two books, though they do not de- 
serve the title of a History of the Mennonites, are nevertlie- 
* less useful, in onler to come at a thorough knowledge of the 
affairs of thih »e<*t; for this author is much more intent upon 
defemling IiIk brethren against the acruMaiiotta and reproaches 
with wluth tliey have been loaded, tlmn careiul in tnuiiig out 
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csNU tainty will not appear surprising, when it is 
considered, that wis sect started up ^ a 
rART"i. sudden, in several countries, at the same point of 
> time, under leaders of different tcdonts and dif- 
ferent intentions, and at the very period w!^n the 
first contests of the Reformers with the Roman 
pontiff) drew the attention of the world, and em- 
ployed the pens of the learned, in such a manner, 
as to render all othm* objects and inridents almost 
matters of indifference. The modem 3fennonite8 
not only consider themselves as the descendants 
of the Waldenses, whowere so grievously oppressed 
and persecuted by the despotic heads of the Ro- 
man churdi, but pretend, moreover, to be the 
purest offspring of these respectable sufferers, 
oeing equally averse to all principles of rebellion, 
on the one hand, and all su^estions of fiinaticism 
on the other [^ 3 . Their adversaries, on the con- 
trary, represent them as the descendants of those 
turbulent and furious Anab^tists, who, in the 
sixteenth century, involved Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and more especially the province of 
Westphalia, in such scenes of blood, perplexity, and 
distress ; and allege, that, terrifieu by the dread- 
ful fate of their associates, and also influenced by 
the moderate councils and wise injunctions of 
Meunon, they abandoned the ferocity of their 
primitive enthusiasm, and were gradually brought 
to a better mind. After living examined these 

tJie origin, progresA, and revolutioiiA of their sect* And, indeed, 
after alh the Mennonites have not much reaaou to boast either of 
the extraordinary learning or dexterity of this their patron ; nay, 
it is even to be imagified, that they may easily find a more able 
defender* For an accurate account of the Mennonite historians, 
and their confessions of faith, see Jo. Christ. Koecheri Bibliotheca 
Tlieol. Symbolical p. 4>6L 

See Ilerm. Schya, Plenior Deductii^ Histor. Mennom 
rap. i, p. 2. as also a Dutch work, entitled Galenus Abrahamzon, 
Vcrdedigiug der Chnsteuen, jjie Doopsgeadnde geliamd worden, 

p. go. 
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tivo diilcrent accounts of the origin of the Axor cent. 
baptists with the utmost attention andimparttality^ si^t ^In 
I have found t>iat neither of them are exactly con- 
formablc to truth. ^ 

II. It may be obsei'ved, in the first place, that-f^oMMt 
the Mennonitos arc not entirely mist^en wheni»«*«w« 
they boast of their descent from the Waldenses, 
J’etrobrussians, and other ancient sects, who areof«i» Am- 
usually considered as witnesses of the truth, in the*^*'***" 
times of universal darkness and superstition. Be- 
fbi'c th(‘ rise of Luther and Calvin, there lay con- 
cealed, in almost all the countries of b'urope, par- 
ticiilarly in Bobouiia, Moravia, Switzerland, and 
Cennany, many pemnis, who adhenid tenaciously 
to the following doctrine, which the Waldenses, 
Wickliffites, and Hussites had maintained, some in 
a more disguised, and others in a more open and 
public manner : viz. “Thattho kingdom of Christ, 
oi- the visible church he had established upon 
earth, was an assembly of true and real saints, and 
ought therefore to be inaccc'ssible to the wicked 
and unrighteous, and also exempt from all those 
institutions, which human prudence suggests, to 
op|M>s<> the progress of ini<|uity, or to correct and 
reform transgressoi's.” I’his maxim is the true 
source t>f all the pectiliaritibs that are to be found 
in the religious doctrine anti discipline of the Men- 
iionites ; and it is most certain, that the greatest 
part of these peculiarities were approved of by 
many of those, who, before the dawn of the Re- 
formation, entertained the notion already men- 
tioned, relating to the visible church of Christ [A]. 

[4] St»e for un arcoiint of tho reliprionfi sonlimcntH of the Wal- 

LitiibortVtt Calient HUtoiy of tbo InquHitioTi, 
into English by tho leamofl Dr. Samiid Chandlor, book I. rhap. 

viii U appoar» from un<!oubted timt the VVickliftitea 

and flawitfts did not difrbr <»)ttrcmt»ly fr<»m the WaldeiLsea, con- 
c eminff the point uiitlcr con«tidenttion. 

See altw Lydii Waldensia, and V Ancient Churches 
of Piediuottt, ch. xjtii.— autvi, p. 211 — 280. N, 
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emrr* There w6re, however, different ways of thinking 
among th^^iffereut members of this sect, ii^lth re- 
^RT u! ®P®®^ ^ methods of. attaining to sudi a perfect 

-, > church-establishment as they h^ in view. I^me 
who were of a fanatical complexion on the one 
hand, and were persuaded on the other, that such 
a visible church as they had modelled out in fancy 
could not be realised by the power of man, enter- 
tained the pleasing hope, that God, in liis own 
good time, would erect to himself a holy church, 
exempt from every degree of blemish and impurity, 
and would set apart, for the execution of this grand 
design, a ceriain number of chosen instruments, 
divinely assisted and prepared for this work by the 
extraordinary succours of his Holy Spirit. Others 
of a more prudent and rational turn of mindi en- 
tertained different views of this matter. They 
neither expected stupendous minicles, nor extra- 
ordinaiy revelations ; since they were persuaded, 
that it was possible, by human wisdom, industry, 
and vigilance, to purify the church from the conta- 
gion of the wicked, and to restore it to the simpli- 
<'ily of its original constitution, provided that the 
manners and spirit of the primitive Christians 
could but recover their lost dignity and lustre. 

III. The drooping spirits of these people, who 
had been dispersed through many countries, and 
pcrsecuU'd eveiy where with the greatest severity, 
were revived when they were informed that Lu- 
ther, seconded by several persons of eminent 
piety, had successfully attempted the reformation 
of the church. Then tliey spoke with openness 
and freedom, and the enthusiasm of the fanatical, 
as well as the prudence of the wise, discovered 
themselves in their natural iqplours. Some of 
them imagined, that the time was now come in 
which God himself was to dvx‘11 with his servants 
in HU extraordinary manner, hy celestial suc<‘Ours, 
and to Obtuhlisph upon earth a kingdom truly spiri- 
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tual and di^’ine. Othars, less sanguine and. idii* cent. 
mericaliin their expectations, flattered th^nneelveMi, 
nevertheless, with tlie fond hopes of tlie apfNroadh 
of tliat happy neriod, in which the restoration of sj,- ^ 
the church, which had been so long expected in 
vain, was to be accomplished, under the divine 
protection, by the labours and counsels of pioiis 
and eminent men. This sect was soon joined by 
great numbers, and (as usually happens in sodden 
revolutions of this nature) by many persons whose 
characters and capacities wei’e very diflerent, 
though their views seemed to turn upon the same 
object. Their progress was rapid ; for, in a very 
short space of time, their discourses, visions, and 
predictions excited commotions in a gixiat part of 
Europe, and drew into their C/ommunion a prodi- 
gious multitude, whose ignorance rendered tliem 
easy victims to the illusions of enthusiasm. It is, 
liowever, to be observed, that as the leaders of 
this se(;t liad fallen into that erroneous and chi- 
merical notion, that tlio new kingdom of Christ, 
which they expected, u’^as to be exempt from every 
kind of vice, and from the smallest de^ee of im- 
periection and corruption, they wei*e not satisfied 
with the plan of rellwmation proposed by Luther. 

They looked upon it as much teneath the sub- 
limity of their viewjs, and, consequently, undertook 
a more perfect refbnnation, or, to express more 
jiroperly their visiontuy enterprise, they proposed 
to found a true church, entirely spiritual and 
truly divine. 

IV. It is difficult to determine, with certainty. The 6nt 
the particular spot that gave birth to that seditknwJJ^^^* 
and pestilential sect of Analiaptists, whose tamid- bupUrds. 
tuous and desperate attempts were equally perni- 
cious to the cause of rleligion, and the civil interests 
of mankind. Whether they first arose in Switzer- 
land, Germany, or the Netiicrlauds, is, as yet, a 
matter of debate, wluwe decision is of no gi*eat 
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CENT, importance [*]. It is most probable that several 
, m P®**®**® of this odioas class made their appearance, 

TART a. same time, in different countries ; and we 
may fix this period soon after the dawn of the Re- 
formation in Germany, when Luther arose to set 
bounds to the ambition of Rome. This appears 
from a variety of circumstances, and especially 
from this striking one, that the first Anabaptist 
doctors of any eminence were, almost all, heads 
and leaders of particular and separate sects. For 
it must be carefully observed, that though all 
those progecters of a new, unspotted, and perfect 
church, were comprehended under the general 
denomination of Anabaptists, on account of their 
opposing the baptism of infants, and their rebap- 
tising such as had received that sacrament in a 
state of childliood in other churches, yet they 
were, from their very origin, subdivided into va- 
rious sects, which differed from each other in 
points of no small moment. The most pernicious 
faction of all those that composed this motley 
multitude was that which pretended that the 
founders of the new and perfect church, already 
mentioned, were under the direction of a divine 
im|)ul8e, and were armed against all opposition 
by the power of working miracles. It was this 
detestable faction that, in the year 1521, began 
their fanatical work, under the guidance of Mun- 
zer, Stubner, Storck, and other leaders of the 
same furious complexion, and excited the most 
unhappy tumults and commotions in Saxony and 
the adjacent countries. They employed at first 
the .vairious arts of persuasion, in order to propa- 
gate their doctrine. They preached, exhorted, 

[»] FuesUn has attempted to exanllne, whether the Anabaptist** 
first arose in Germany or Switzerland, in a German work, entitled 
Beytrage zur Schweizeriech Beformat. Geschidite, tom. i. p. ISC- 
torn. ii. p. 64, 65. 265, 327, 828. tom. iii. p. 323. but witlmut 
success. 
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admonished, and reasoned in a manner that cknt. 
seemed proper to gain the multitude, and related 
a great number of visions and revelations ''dth'^J^'"' 
which they pretended to have been favoured from * 
above. But when they saw that these methods of 
making proselytes were not attended with such a 
rapid success as tliey fondly exacted, and that 
the ministry of Luther, and otner eminent re- 
formers, was detrimental to their cause, they then 
had recourse to more expeditious measures, and 
inadly attempted to propagate their fanatie.al 
doctrine by force of anns. Munzer and his 
associates assembled, in the year \ 5 ^, a nume- 
rous army, composed, for the most pait, of the 
peasants of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Saxony, and at the head of this credulous and 
deluded rabble declared war against all laws, 
governments, and magistrates of every kind, under 
the chimerical pretext, that Christ was now to 
take the reins of civil and ecdesiastiual goveni- 
inent into his own lumds, and to rule alone over 
the nations. But tliis 8(‘.ditious crowd was routed 
and dispersed, without much difficulty, by the 
elector of Saxony and other princes; Munzer, 
their ringleader, ignominiously put to death, and 
his factious counsellors scattered abroad in .diffe- 
rent places f/S]. 

V. This bloody defeat of one nart of these se- The pn». 
ditious and turbulent &natics aid not produce 
that effect upon the rest that might naturally have 
been expected ; it rendered them, indeed, more 
timorous, but it did not open their eyes ujHm this 
delusion. Xt is certain, that, even alter this- 
period, numbers of them, who were infected witii 
the same odious prin^ples that occasioned the de- 

■% . , 

[ifc] See Sec'iteiidorf, Hietor. Lutheraniemi^ Hb, i. p. ]9^ 5104. 
lib. ii. p, IS. — Sleid«it« Cetnineotar. lib. r. p. 47..-.^oach« Ciune- 
mrii Vita Melanctbimiffy p* 44. 
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struction c^Muuzot* waodefsd about in Oerinany> 
Switzeriaudy and Holland, and excited the people 
n* rebcHioil by their aeditioos discourses. They 
s, 0 y.J/ gathered togewor congrega^ons in several places, 
foretoldjr in consequence of a divine commissidn, 
the approaching abolition of magistracy, and the 
down&l of civil rulers and governors ; and while 
they pretended to be ambassadors of the Most 
High, insulted, on many occasions, the Majesty 
of Heave!} by the most flagitious crimes. Those 
who distinguished themselves by the enormity of 
their conduct in this infamous sect, were Lewis 
Hetzer, Balthazar Hubmeyar, Felix Mentz, Con- 
rad Grebel, Melchior Hoffman, and George Jacob, 
who, if their power had seconded their designs, 
would have involved all Switzerland, Holland, and 
Germany, in tumult and bloodshed [/}. A great 
part of this rabble seemed really delirious ; and 
nothing irtoro extravagant or more incredible can 
be imagined than the dreams and visions that were 
constantly arising in their disordered brains. Such 
of them as bad some sparks of reason left, and 
had reflection enough to reduce their notions into 
a certain foitn, maintained, among others, the 
following points of doctrine : “ Tliat the church 
of Christ ought to be exempt from all sin — 
that all things ought to be in common among 
the faithful — that all usury, tythes, and tribute, 
ought to he entirely abolished^— that the bap- 
tism of infants was an invention of the devil 
— «that every Christian was invested with a 


S«j? Jo. Bapt. Ottii Anabaptist, p. 21. — Jo- 

HornlMddi Sumim Controvers. Kb. v. p. 8S2. — Anton. Matthspi 
Analeot. Veteris JEvi, tom. ir. p'. 62&. &Jlt. 67 US— Bernaiti. 
llaupacliii Austriw Evanfce). tom. ii* p. 41. — .To. Geore. Scbel* 
born, in Artis nd Ilistor. Eccles. pertincntibus, tom. * p* ICO. 
— ^GodoA. Amoldi Histoiia Hmmtica, lib. *vi. cap. x*i. p. 727. 
—As also the German n'oi'k of FunsliH) etititiwl, IJrytmgm xu 
drr SrUwei/rr Reform. Geschiebto. » 
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power to preach, the Gospel,— and consequently, cent. 
that the church stood in no need of ministers or 
pastors — ^that in the kingdom of Christ civil ma- 
gistrates were absolutely useless — iipd that God 
still continued to reveal his will to chosen i>erson8 
by dreams and visions [»#]. 

It would betray, however, a strange ignorantie, 
or an unjustifiable partiality, to maintain, that 
even all those that professed, in general, this ab- 
surd doctrine were chargeable with that furious 
arid brutal extravagance which has l>et*n men- 
tioned as the character of too great a part of their 
sect. This was by no means the case ; several «if 
these cTithusiasts discovered a milder and more 
pacific s[)irit, and were free from any other re- 
proach than that which resulted from the erroi's 
they maintained, and their too ardent desire of 
spreading them among the multitude. It may 
still farther be uflirmed with truth that many of 
those who followed the wiser class of Anabaptists, 
nay, some who adhered to the most extravagant 
fatitions of that sect, were men of ui>right inten- 
tions and sincere piety, who were seduced into 
th is mystery of fanaticism and iniquity by their 
ignorance and simplicity on the one hand, and by 
a laudable desire of reforming the coirupt state of 
religion on the other. 

VI. The progress of this turbulent sect, in aI-Se»erepu- 
most all the countries of Europe, alarmed all that|*^J^^“^ 
had any concern for the public good. Kings, tlie Ana 
princes, and sovereign states, exerted themselves 
to check these rebellious enthusiasts in their ca- 
reer, by issuing out, first, severe edicts to restrain 
their violence, and employing, at length, capital 
punishments to eonqner their obstinacy [nj. But 

[;b] Thb account of tine doctrine of the princi* 

pally taken from tlie learned FueitUn already quoted. 

[ri] It waa in Saxony, if 1 am not int^keti, and a!i»o in 
year 1525, that penal law9 were firi»t enacted agaioM thift ^matical 

VOL. IV. " F F 
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CENT, here a maxim, already verified by repeated expo- 
XVI. rience, received a new dt^ree of confirmation ; for 
rAiIr u*. conduct of the Anabaptists, under the pressures 
». j- j of persecution, plainly showed tlie extreme diffi- 
culty of correcting or influencing, by the prospect 
of suffering, or even by the 1 errors of death, minds 
that are either deeply tainted with the poison of 
fanaticism, or firmly bound by the ties of reli- 
gion. In almost all the countries of Europe, an 
unspeakable number of these unhappy wretches 
preferred death, in its woi>t fonns, to a retracta- 
tion of their errors. Neither the view of tlie 
flames that were kindled to consume them, nor 
the ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of the 
sword, could shake their invincible but ill-]>laced 
constancy, or make them abandon tenets, that 
appeared dearer to them than life and all ils en- 
joyments. The Mennonites have jireserved volu- 
minous records of the lives, actions, and unhappy 
fate of those of their sect, who suffered death 
for the ci'iraes of rebidlion or Imtcsj^, which were 
imputed to theni[o3" Certain it is, that they 
were treated with severity ; but it is much to hi* 
lamented that so little distinction was made be- 
tween the mombei'S of this sect, when the sword of 
justice was unsheathed against them. Why were 

tribe. These laws were renewed frequently in the years 15*27. 
1528. 1534. (See a German work of the learned Kappiu^^, en- 
titled, Neehlese von Kefoitnations Urkunden, part I. ]). 17().) — 
Charles V. inrensed at the increasin^iif impudence and iniquity of 
these enthusiasts, issued out asrainst them severe edicts, in the 
years 1527 and 1529. (See Ottii Annales Anabapt. p. 45.) — Tlie 
magistrates of Swif^serland treated, at first, wdtii remarkable leiiltv 
and indulgence, the Anabaptists that lived under their govern- 
ment : but when it was found that this lenity ren<lered them still 
more enterprising and insolent, it was judged pwper to have i»‘- 
course to a different manner of proceeding. Accordingly, the 
magistrates of Zuiich denounced capitg) puuisliment again«it tliis 
riotous sect in the year 1525. 

[o'] See Joach. Christ. Jehring, Prtefat. ad Ilistoiiam lMeiuH)-\ 
nitarum, p. 3. 
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tlip innocent and the guilty involved in the same cknt. 
fate? H'hy were doctrines inmdv theologiiial, or, 
at woi*&t, funati('ul, piniished with the suriic rigour ' 

lliut was shown to crimes inconsistent with the 
peace and welfare of civil society? Those who 
hud no other marks of peenliarily than their ad- 
luinish'ring liaptism to adult pei-sons only, and 
1h<‘ir excluding the unrighteous from the extiu-iml 
communion of the (diurch, ought, undoubtedly, to 
hav<* nu“t with milder treatnuMit than what was 
given to those seditious in{’endiarief<, who were 
for unhinging all government and destroying all 
civil authority. Many surter(*d for (•rroi's th(‘y 
had eml)raO(‘d with the most upright intentions, 
seduced hy the <do«pieneo and fervour of their 
doctors, and persuading theiuM'lvcs that they were 
eontrihutiug to the advaneement of true religion, 
lint, us the greatest pari of these enthusiasts had 
communicated to the multitude their visionary 
notions concerning the new spiritual kingdom 
that w'as soon to he erected, and the uholitioij of 
magistracy and civil governmont tJiat «'as to ho 
the inmu'diate etTect of tliis great revolution, this 
remh'red the very name of Anabaptists unspeak- 
ably odious, and made it always excite the idea of 
a seditious incendiary, a pest to human society, 
h is true', indeed, that many Anabaptists sufl’ered 
death, not on account of their being considered 
rebellious subjects, but im*rely beeausi’. they 
wore judged to be incurable Ilei'cties; for in this 
century the error of limiting the administration (jf 
haplisrn to adult pi'rsons only, und the practice ol' 
relmptiziiig such as had ri'ceived that sacrament 
in a stale of infancy, were looked ufiou as most 
Hagitious and intolerable heresies. It is, never- 
tliehvss, certain, that the greatest part of t}u*s«! 
wr(‘tched sufferers owed their unhappy late to their 
r(‘helUou8 principles and tumultuous proct*edings, 
ami that many also were jmuished for their te- 

r I ‘J 
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CEKT. merity and imprudence, which led them to the 
commission of various crimes. 
rTui' i" There stands upon record a most shocking 

V j- j instance of this, in the dreadful commotions that 
TiieAn*- ©xcitcd at Munstcr, in the year 1533, by 
iwpurttof certain Dutch Anabaptists, that chose tliat city 
M»n'4er. gg gge^g gf tbgji. hori’id operations, and com- 
mitted in it such deeds as would surpass all cre- 
dibility, were they not attested in a manner that 
excludes every degree of doubt and uncertainty. 
A handful of madmen, who had got into their 
heads the visionary notion of a new and spiritual 
kingdom, soon to be established in an extraordi- 
nary manner, foimed themselves into a society, 
under the guidance of a few illiterate leaders 
chosen out of the populace. And they persuaded, 
not only the ignorant multitude, but even several 
among the learned, that Munster was to be the 
seat of this new and heavenly Jerusalem, whose 
ghostly dominion was to be propt^atcdfrom thenee 
to all the ends of the earth. The ringleaders of 
this furious tribe were John Matthison, John 
Bockhold, a tailor of Leyden, one Geihard, with 
some others, whom the blind rage of enthu- 
siasm, or the still more culpable principles of se- 
dition,^ had embarked in this extravagant and 
despemte cause. They made themselves masters 
of the city of Munster, deposed the magistrates, 
and committed all the enormous crimes, and ridi- 
culous follies, which the most perverse and infer- 
nal imagination could suggest [ jo] . John Bockhold 
was proclaimed king and legislator of this new 
Hierarchy ; but his reign was transitoiy, and his 

[j»] Bocklioldt, or Bocketson, aliaA .lohn of Leyden, 

who headed them at Munster, ran stark naked in the streets, 
married eleven wives at the same time, to show his approba- 
tion of polygamy, and entitled himself king of Sion ; all which 
tvas Iwt a very small part of the pernicious fdllies of thia 
mock monarch. 
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end deplorable. For the city of Mounter was, in cent. 
tlie year 1 . 536 , retaken, after a long siege, by its 
bishop and sovereign, count Waldeck, the New* 
Jerusalem of the Anabaptists destroyed, and its 
mock 11)01101*011 punished with a most painful and 
ignominious death [r/]. The disorders occasioned 
by the Anabaptists at this period, not only in 
Westphalia, but also in other places [/•], showed 

[f/] Sec Anton. Corvini Narratio do Miwrabili Monaftter. 

Aiiabapl. Kxculio, publtslied first at Wittcniher^ in the year 153fi. 

— C'asp, Sajfgitar. Introduct. in Ilistor. Eccitjsiaflt. tom. i. p. 

Sy.Vt\ ct 83.}. — Hanicliiumn. Hisioria Heiiati ICvatt^elii in 
I 'rbe Monaster, in Operib. (#enealo|icit'o-Hist4)ncis, p. 15^03.— 
riie (‘lepint l..atin Poem of BoIaiidtiH in eieffiac verse, entitled^ 

I'alnicii Boiandi Motus IMonastcriens. Libri Decern. Colon* 
loib, in 8vo. Herm. Ker.sH(inbr(M*.k, Ilistor. Belli Monaster. — 

Dan. CMndes, Miscollan. Groninj^ens, Nov. tom. ii. p. 377. 

This latter author speaks also of Bernard Botlnnan, an ecclesias- 
tic of Munster, who had introduced tho Uefonnation into tlmt 
city, l)iit afterwards was infected with tho enthusiasm of the 
Anabaptists ; and thoiijrh, in other respects he had shown hini- 
Hclf to lx* neither de«stitute of leai*ninij nor virtue, yet enlistcHl 
himself in this fanatical tribe, ami had a share in their most tur- 
bulent and furious proceedings, 

tw c^] The «c4*nes of violence, tumult, and sedition, that 
were exhihited in DoUand by this odious tribe were also ter- 
rible. They formetl tlie design of r<*<iucing the city of Leyden 
to asbes, but were bap]iily prevented, and severely punished. 

John of Leyden, ilie Anabaptist king of Munst«jr, had taken 
it into his head that (»od had made him a present of the citiea 
of J insterflam, Deventer, and Wesel ; in consequence thereof* 
lie sent bishops to these three places, to premJi his gospel of 
sedition and carnage. About the beginning of the year 1.^35, 
twelve Anabaptists, of whom five were women, assembled at 
midnight in a private house at Amsterdam.. One of them, 
who was a tailor by profession, fell into a tmnee, and afUfT 
hmdng preached and prayed during the apace of four hours, 
stripped himself naked, threw his clothes into the fire* and 
coininamled all the asscmlily to do the same, ifi which he wa» 
obeyed without the least reluctance. He then onlered them 
to follow him tlirougli tlie slrei^ts in this stale of nature, which 
they accordingly did. howling and bawling out, Wim.*! woe! 
the wrath of (io<I ! the wratli of Gml! W'im to Babylon! 

NMicii, after being sehsed and brought before the magistrates^, 
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CENT, too plainly to what hoirid lengths the pernicious 
doctrines of this wrong-headed sect were adapted 
rAHT n. inconsiderate and unwary ; and there- 

fore it is not at all to be wondered that the se- 
cular aitn employed rigorous measures to extir- 
. pate a faction, which was the occasion, nay the 
source, of unspeakable calamities in so many 
countries [.v]. 

Menno VIII. While the terrors of death, in tin* most; 
Simon, dreadful forms, were pn^sented to tlie vievr of 
this miserable sect, and luimbers of tliem wore 
executed every day, M'ithout a jjropcu* distinction 
being made bol ween the innocent and tlie guilty, 
those that (‘scaped the s('\'ci'ity of justice were 
in the most discouraging silualion that can well 
be imagined. On the one hand, th(‘y helndd, with 
sorrow, all their hopes blasted by lln; total d(^feat 
of their brethren at Munster; and, on the other, 
they were filled Math the most anxious aj>pre- 
hensions of the perils tliat threatened them on all 
sides. In this critical situation they derived much 


dotliOH oflorod them to cover their indtM’eiicy; tliey refused 
them obstinately, and cried aioud, “ are the nuked triitli. ' 
When they were brouj^ht to the scalVold, they sung anti tlanced, 
and discovered all the marks of enthusjjistic iVenzy. 'fhest^ tu- 
mults were followed hy a regtdar and deep-laid conspiracy, form- 
ed by Van Geelen (an envoy of the mock-king of Munster, who 
had inade a very considerable numlier of pro.selytes) against the 
magistrates of Amsterdam, with a design to wrest the govemmeut 
of that city out of their hands. This incendiary marched his fa- 
natical troop to the town-house on the day appointed, drunivS 
beating, and colours flying, and fixed there his head-quarters. He 
was attacked by the burghers, assisted hy some regular troops? 
and headed by seveial of the burgomasters of the city. After an 
obstinate resistance, he was surrounded wdth his whole troop, who 
were put to deJtth in the sevei’est and most dreadful manner, to 
serve as examples to the other branches of the sect, who were ex- 
citing commotions of a like nature in Fru'sland, Groningen, and 
otluT provinces and cities in the Netherlands. 

[.v] Ger, Brandt, Hislor. Reform. Belgicte, tom. i. lib. ii. p- 
119 . 
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(louifort and iissistance from the counsels and zeal cent. 
(»f Merino .Simon, a native of Friesland, who had 
fonncrly heen a popish priest, and as he hintsclf 
r-ord'i.v'.ses, a notorious profligate. Tliis man went 
ovci' to the Anabaptists, at first, in a clandestine 
niiunicr, and frotpiented their assemblies with 
tin' utmost sci'resy j but in tlie year UtUi, he 
liirew olF the mask, resigned his rank and office in 
liic U'tiiiisli church, and publicly emhraml their 
coimnunion. About a year after this, be was 
<■itl•n(*stly solicited by many of 1 lie sect to assume, 
itmoi!^ them, the rank and fum'tions of a jniblic 
h'aclicr; and as he loiKcd upon llie pei-sons 
iVom wiimn this jnojiosal came to Ix' exempt 
from tlio i’iinaticai Ironzy of their brclhrtm at 
Munster, (though, a«’cording to other accounts, 
they were originaily of the same stamp, ordy ren- 
dered somewiiat wiser by their siiin'rings,) he 
yi( hied to th<‘ir enlr<‘aties. J'Vom this period to 
iiie end of his days, that is, during the space of 
twenty-five years, he travelled from one country 
to aiiotlier, with Ids wife and children, exercising 
his ministry under pressures and calamities of 
various kinds that succeeded eaeh otlnw without 
interruption, and constantly exposed to the danger 
of falling a victim to the severity of the laws. 

East and West IViesland, together willi the pro- 
vinc<> of (iroidngiui, were first visited by this 
/.( alous apostle of (be Anabaptists ; from thence 
bo directed bis course into Holland, Gelderland, 
IJrabant, and Westphalia, continued it through 
the German proviiieoa that lie on the coasts of the 
Ibiltic sea, and penetrated so far as Livonia. In all 
these places his ministerial labours were attended 
xvith remarkable success, and added to his sect 
a prodigious number of proselytes. Hence he is 
desi'rvedly looked upon a.s the common chief of 
almost all the Anabaptists, and the parent of the 
sect that still subsists under that denomination. 
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CENT. I'lie success of this missionary will not appear 
XVI. very guvprising to those who are acquainted with 
his character, spirit, and talents, and who have a 

V just notion of the state of the Anabaptists at the 
period of time now under consideration. Menno 
was a man of genius j though, as his writings sliow, 
his genius was not under the direction of a very 
sound judgment. He had the inestimable advan- 
tiigc of a natural and po'suasivo eloquence, and 
his learning was sufficient to make him pass for 
an oi'acle in the eyes of the multitude. He ap- 
peal's, moreover, to have been a man of probity, of 
a meek and tractable spirit, gentle in his manners, 
pliable and obsequious in his commerce with per- 
sona of all ranks and characters, and extremely 
zealous in promoting practical religion and virtue, 
which he recommended by his example, as well 
as by his precepts. A man of such talents and 
dispositions could not fail to attract the admiration 
of the people, and to gain a great number of ad- 
herents wherever he exercised his ministry. But 
no where could he expect a more plentiful harvest 
than among the Anabaptists, whose ignorance and 
simplicity rendered them peculiarly susceptible of 
new impressions, and who, having been long ac- 
customed to leaders that resembled frenetic Bac- 
chanals more than Christian ministers, and often 
deluded by odious impostors, who involviid them 
in endless ^virils and calamities, were rejoiced to 
find at length a teacher, whose doctrine and 
manners seemed to promise them more prosperous 
day8[#]. 


Meiuio was born at Witmai^sum, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bolsweit in Frieslaind, in the year 15(15, and not 
in 1 4'96, as most writers tell us. After a lil‘e of toil, peril, and 
agitation, he departed in peace in the year 15(il, in the duchy 
ot Holstein, at the country seat of a certain nobleman, not 
far from the city of Oldesloe, who, mo veil with cpmpHssion at 
a view of the perils to which Mexmo was exposed, and the 
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IX. Menno drew up a plan of doctrine and cent. 
discipline of a much more mild and moderate 
nature than that of the furious and fanatical Ana- 7 a „t "i! 
baptists already mentioned, but somewhat more ' 
severe, thoiiffh moi-e dear and consistent, thanHi,aiic- 
the doctrine of some of the wiser branches of that win*, 
sect, who aimed at nothing more than restoration 
of the Christian church to its primitive purity. 
Accordingly, lie condemned the plan of eccle- 
siastical discipline, that was founded on the pro- 
spect of a new kingdom, to be miracubnisiy esta- 
biisbed \)y .lesns Ciirist on the rains of civil go- 
vernment, and the destruction of human rulers, 
anti which had been the fatal and pestilential 
sourct! of such dreadful (tonmititions, such exe- 
eraltle rebellions, and such enormous crimes. He 
ticclartid, publicly, his dislike of that dtictrine, 
which pointed out the approach of a marvellous 
reformation in the diurch hy the means of a new 
and extraordinary effusion of the Holy Sjiirit. 

He cxpi’cssed his abhorrence of the licentious 
tenets, whitdi several of the Anabaptists had main- 
laiiicd, with respetd to the lawfulnt^ss of polygamy 
andtlivorcc; JUitl, lirially, considered as unworthy 
ttf toleration those fanatics who were of opinion 
that the Holy Ghost continued to descend into 
the minds of many »*hoseTi heliovei’s, in as extra- 
ordinary a manner as he did at the first establish- 


sTiaros that wore ilaily laitl for Ills ruin, took him, tognhor with 
certain of his aHSociates, into his protection, and gav«^ him an 
asylum. We have a particular account of this Famous Analinfuist 
in the Cimliria Literata of Mollerua, tom. ii. p. See alao 

Henn, St hyn, Plenior Deduct. Histor. INfeimon. cap. vi. p. I Hh 
— The uTitings of Menno, which are almost all compowd in the 
Dutch language, wt?re puhlished in folio at Ainatenlam, in the 
yeai' IGol. An excessively dilFiise anil mmhiirig style, frequent 
and laimx'cssary rejietitions, an im^ular and confusied method, 
with otfier defects of equal moment, render the perusal of these 
productions highly disagreeable. 
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CKNT. merit of tlic Christian church ; and that he testified 
his peculiar presence to several of the faithful by 
*PAHr n. i*'>r*‘cles, predictions, dreams, and visions of va- 
rious kinds. He retained, indeed, the doctrines 
commonly received among the Anabaptists in re-, 
lation to the baptism of infants, the Millennium, 
or thousand yeare reign of Christ upon earth, the 
exclusion of magistrates from the Christian church, 
the abolition of war, and the prohibition of oaths 
enjoined by our Saviour, and the vanity as well as 
the pernicious effects of human s<;ienco. But, 
while Menno retained these doctrines in a general 
sense, he explained and modified them in such a 
manner, as made them resemble the religious 
tenets that were universally received in the Pro- 
testant churches ; and this rendered them agree- 
able to many, and made them ajipcar inoffensive 
even to numbers vvho hud no inclination to em- 
brace them. ' It however so happened, that the 
nature of the doctrines considered in themselves, 
the eloquence of Menno, ivhicli set them off to 
such advantage, andlhecircumstancesofthe times, 
gave a high degree of credit to the religious 
system of this famous teacher among the Anabap- 
tists, so that it made a rapid progress in that sect. 
And thus it was in consequence of the ministry of 
Menno, that' the different sorts of Anabaptists 
agreed tog(*ther in excluding from their commu- 
nion the fanatics that dishonoured it, and in re- 
nouncing all tenets that were detrimental to the 
autluwity of civil government, and, by an un- 
expeidi'd coalition, Ibrined tbemselyes into one 
vonununity [uj. 

[»<] Tliesfi facts show us plainly liow the famous question 
corioorniu^ the origin of the modern Anabaptists may be resolv- 
ed. The Meimonites oppose, ivith all their might, the account 
of their descent from the ancient Analmptists, which wc find in 
so many writei’s, and would willingly give, the modern Anabap- 
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X. To prosrn’o u spirit of intion and comrord cknt. 
in a IkxIv coinposiHl of sucli a inolley nuiltitudo 

I'Anr n. 


fists a more fjoiiourahlo oriuin. <Soo Schyn, Ifintor. M^nnoni- ” ^ ^ 
tar. rap. viii. ix. x\i. j». 2‘^.i.) of thoir zeal in 

iimtier is ovititnii. Hieir Hituaiioii has romlorod llann 
1 iiey as: if wort* in the midst of their eficmies, and are eon- ^turted up 
st.ifitly filled with an uneasy appreheiiMon, that some day or among th« 
otfier» MiTi}evoh*iit zealots may take orcusion, from their t*u})po»ed 
<»rie:in, to renew against them the penal laws, hy which the »edi-^**‘'*^ 
tioits Anahaptists of am ieiU times sutfered in »udi a drewlful 
luanrn-r. At least, th(*y imagine tliut the odium under which 
tln’v li‘‘ will he greatly d'manished, if tliey can prov*?, to the sa- 
tisfaeti<m of the puhlie, the fals<diond of that generally received 
o]viiiioii, that ** the Mennonites are the ^iescendaiits of the Ana- 
hiiptisfs oi% to sjieak more properly, “ the same individual »eci, 
purg<‘tl from the fiututicism tliat formerly disgraced it, and render- 
ed wiser than their ancest<jrs hy refiecti<m and sufiering.’* 

After eomparing diligently and impartially tog<*ther what hna 
In.'en alicfred hy the Mennonites and their ailversaries in relation 
to this matter,! cannot see what it is prof>erly that forms the 
subjeei of their controversy ; and if dm uierils of the cause he 
Suited with accuracy anti perspicuity, J do not see how diCre 
can he ui»y dispute at all ahtuit tlie matter now* under considera- 
tion : for. in the first placf*, if the Mennonites mean nothing 
nmre than this, that Menno, whom they considered as their pa- 
rent }ind tlieir chief, w'us not infected with those otUoiis opinions 
w hich <lrew the just hcverity of the laws upon the Auahaptists 
of Munster; tlnit he neitfier looketl for a new and spollefis kifig- 
<io»n that was to he miraculously erecteti on earth, imr excited 
the nuihittide to clejfose tn agist ral4*s, ami abolish civil govern- 
ment ; that he neither deceived hnnself, nor imposed upon others, 
hy fanatical pretensions to dreams and visions of a supermitural 
kind ; if (I suy) this be all il)ut the Mennonitea mean, when they 
speak of their chief, no person, ac<|uainte(l with the history of 
f//e/V sec/, tr/// pret(*ml to contmflict ilwm. Nay, ovm thmo 
who maintain that there was an imme<!mtc.and tittimaie con- 
uewon between the ar\ci«i\t and modem v,nU rendUy 

allow to b<* true all that bon been here said of Menno.— .2dly, 

If the Anabaptist** maintain, that such of their churches as ro- 
cf*ived their doctrine and discipline from Menno have not only 
discovered, w'ithoiit interruption, a pacJlic spirit and an unltniti* 
cd stihmission to civil govenanent ^abstaining from every thing 
thiU, rruTtetl the remotest aspect of seflition, and showing the iit- 
niust ahhurrcnce of Wat's and hloodshe<l), but have even hanislied 
from their confessions of faith, and their religious instructions, 
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CENT, of dissonant members, required more than human 
HI Menno neither had, nor pretended 


I’AllT II* 

all those tenets and principles that led on the ancient Anabap- 
^ Y ^ disobedience, violence, and rebellion ; all this again will 

be readily granted.— And if they allege, in the third place, that 
even the Anabaptists who liv<^ before Menno were not all 
so deliriouii as Miinzer, nor so outrageous as the fanatical 
part of that sect, that renilered their memory eternally odious 
by the enormities they committed at Munster; that, on the 
contrary, many of these ancient Anabaptists abstained reli- 
giously from all acts of violence and sedition, followed the 
pious examples of the ancient Waldenses, Henricians, Petro- 
brussians, Hussites, and Wickliflites, and adopted the doctrine 
and discipline of Menno, as soon as that new parent arose to 
reform and patronise the sect ; all this will be allowed without 
hesitation. 


But, on the other hand, the Mennonites may assert many 
things in defence of the purity of their origin, which cannot be 
admitted by any person who is fix‘e from prejudice, and well 
acquainted with their history. If they maintain, 1st, that none 
of their sect descended, by hirtli, from those Anabaptists who 
involved Gennany and other countries in the most dreadful 
calamities, or that none of these furious fanatics adopted the* 
doctrine and discipline of Menno, they may he easily refuted 
by a great number of facts and testimonies, and particularly 
by the declarations of Menno himself, who glories in his having 
conquered the ferocity, and reformed the lives and erroi-s of 
several members of this pestilential sect. Notliing can be more 
certain than this fact, viz. that the first Mennonite congregations 
were composed of the different sorts of Anabaptists already 
mentioned, of those %vho had been always inoffensive and up- 
right, and of those who, before their conversion by the iiiinistiy 
of Menno, had been seditious fanatics. Nor can the acknow- 
ledgment of this incontestihle fact be a just matter of rejiroach 
to the Mennoiutes, or be more dishonourable to them than it is 
to us, tliat bur ancestors were warmly attached to the idolatrous 
and extravagant worship of paganism or popery. Again; it 
will not be possible for us to agree with the Mennonites, if 
tliey maintain, 2dly, that their sect does not retain at this day 
any of those tenets, or even any remains of those opinions and 
doctrines, which led the seditious and turbulent Anabaptists 
of old to the commission of so many, and of such enormous 
crimes. For, not to mention Menno s calling the Anabap- 
tists of MunsU^r his brethren (a, deliibniinatioii indeed some- 
what softened by the epithet of' firing. M^hicb be joinetl to 
it), it is undoubtedly true that the doctrine concerning the 
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to have, suiK^natural euocoura. Accordingly, cent. 
the seeds of uisscnsion were, in a little time, sown 3,' , 

among tins people. About the middle of this 
century, a warm contest, concerning Excommuni- W/w* 
cation, was excited by several Anabaptists, headed 
by Leonard liowenson and Theodoi-e Philip; 
and its fruits are yet visible in that divided sect. 

These men carried the discipline of excominuni- 
catiuu to an enormous degree of severity and ri- 
gour. Tliey not only maintained, that open 
transgressors, even those who sincerely deplored 
and lamented their faults, should, without any 
previous warning or admonition, be expclletl from 
t he communion <»f the church ; but were also au- 
<lacious enough to }>retenil to exclude the pei-sons, 
thus excoinmurjicated, from all intercoui'se with 
their wives, husbands, brothers, sisters, children, 
and relations. The same pci-sons, as might na- 
turally he expected from this sam}>lo of their se- 
verity, were hai'sh and rigid in their manners, and 
were f(>r iinjwsing upon their brethren a course of 
moral discipline, which was diihcult and austere 
in the highest degi'ee. Many of the Anabaptists 
]>rotested against this, us unreasonable and urine- 


nature of Climt's kiugiioin, or tJie church of tlie Testament, 
1 p( 1 by (legrooH the ancient A rtaljaptiate to those furious 
aetj* of rebellion that have retiderecl them ho ckUouS) is by no 
iiieaiiH eifacetl in the rnirKl.«i of the modern Mennonifes. It 
inileetl, weakened and mmiilied in aueh a manner as to have lost 
its noxioiin qualities, and to be no longer pernicious in its in* 
fluence ; but it la not totally renounced nor aliolished*— 1 slialt 
not now inquire bow far even the reformed and milder sect of 
Menno haH been, iiTtitne past, exempt from tumults and c 4 Hnino- 
turns of a grievous kind, nor shall I examine wfiat passes at this 
<lay among the Anabaptists in g(?neral, or in particular brandies 
of that sect : since it is certain, that the more eminent commu* 
nities of that deuoiniimtiou, particularly tliomi that fioarisli in 
North Holland, and the places arljaeent, behold fanatica with 
the utmost aversion, as ajqiears evidently from this cireumstatioe, 
among others, that they will not sufier the people called Quakers 
to enter into their comiuuiuoit. 
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CENT, ccssary ; and thus the community was, all of a 
sudden, divided into two sects ; of which the one 

FAKT II. treated transgressors with lenity and moderation, 
while the other proceeded against them with the 
utmost rigour. Nor was this the only diflference 
that was observable in the conduct and manners of 
these two parties ; since the latter wsis remarkable 
for the sordjd austerity that reigned in their rules 
• of life and practice j while the former, consider- 
ing more wisely the present state of human nature, 
were less severe in their injunctions, and were not 
altogether regardless of what is called decent, 
agreeable, arid ornamental, in life and manners. 
Menno employed his most vigorous efforts to 
heal these divisions, and to restore peace and con- 
cord in the community ; but when ho perceived 
that his attempts were vain, he conducted liimself' 
in such a manner as he thought the most proper 
to maintain his credit and influence among both 
parties. For this purjwse, he declared himself for 
neither side, but was constantly trimming between 
the two, as long as be lived ; at one time disco- 
vering an inclination towards the austere Ana- 
baptists ; and, at another, seeming to prefer the 
milder discipline and manners of tlie more motle- 
rate brethren. But in this ho acteil in opposition 
to the plainest dictates of pnidence ; and, accord- 
ingly, the high degree of authority ho cnjoyeil 
I’cndered his inconstancy and irresolution not only 
disagreeable to both parties, but also the means of 
inflaming, instead of healing, their divisions [«i]. 

Ttie rigid XI. Tfiesc two sccts ai'C, to this^^very day, dis- 
tinguished by the deuominptions of fine and 

WptUts. 

BeUornm et C(»Tt4iminum «I> a. 

1615, inter MonnonitiiH rnntiirf'vunt, wliirb wsvh publit^hrcl by an 
unonymous Metmonke, — See also n Gemm work, entitled Shn. 
Fred. Ruet), Nachrichten von doiii Ziistand#? dfT Meimoniten, [nih- 
li«bt*d in Bvo. at Jena, in the yeai* 1743. 
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gross [:c], or, to express tlie distinction in more cent. 
iutellisnble terms, into rigid and moderate Ana- 
baptists. The tbrnier oliservo, with tlie most roll- 
gious accuracy, venerutien, and precision, the an- 
cieiit doctrine, discipline, and precepts of tlie 
purer sort of Anabaptists j the latter depart much 
more from the primitive sentiments, manners, 
and institutions of their sect, and approach nearer 
to those of tlie protestant chiindies. The gross 
or moderate Anubajitists consisted at first of the 
inhabitants of a district in North-Holland, called 
A'V^ati'rland, and hence tluur whole sect was distin- 
guished by the denomination ofWaterlaiulians[//]. 

'riie fine or rigid jmrt of that community >vere, 
for (he most part natives of Flanders ; and henee 
their sect accjuired the denorninatinn of FJemingi- 
alls, or Flaiulrians. But new dissensions and con- 
tests arose among these rigid Anabaptists, not in- 


[r] 'file tonns fiitf* ami p^mss are a liteml translation 
of p:ro])eu and feinen, wliicli arc the (reritimi dcnominationi^ iiMcd 
to di-St iitgui.Hfi these two seets. The Mime terms have been in- 
trod uretl tunon*^ the IVotcslants in IlollamI; the fine demniopf 
i\ set tif |MM>}»le, whose e^trilordinary and .soiiietiines fanatical de- 
votion n*st‘nil>lcs tliHl of the Kie^lish M*»t hod lists ; M'hile the gross 
is apjtlied to the irenerality of Chrintiand, who make no extm* 
ordiitury ]»relcnHiorH to uneomman degrees of sanctity and 
devotion- 

[//] See Frid. Spanheinll Elenchus Coritrovm. lliaoK Opp* 
tom. iii. p. 772. 'j’he \Vnl<*rlandians were also calh?d Johannites, 
from Jolm de Kie.s, who wm ofgnjat use to them in mutiy re- 
HptH'K and who, assi.sted hy Luhert Gerard, coi»j>t»sed their eon- 
f(‘ssion of ftiitli iu the year \ 5H0- lliie conft^ion (w hicK fur 
surpasses, hoth in of simplicity and wisdom, all the other 

eonfessious of Uie Mennonites} Im pussiHl through.sevml editions, 
and iias hoen latidy republished by Herman Sebyn, in Ids Histor. 
M(M\noii. cap. viii. p, 172. It tvas also illustnited in an ample 
C ommentary, in the year KiBd, hy Peter Jounnis, a native of Hol- 

SUfj pBstOiT BIQOBp th& W It ItMr hower’etf itoen 

alleg^Ml, that lids famous prodi^ction i« by no nicnns tlie geueraj 
confession of the W aU*rlam\i\tn<s, Unt ihf* ^vlvat^ otw- oiAy oC vWv 
y ayVwuVjw conytegauon, w\uc>i its aulhur was the puston See 
line;*, NachrichteM, p. 9.'}, 94- 
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CENT, dccdconcerninganypointof doctrine, bntabout the 
• manner of treating persons that were to be excom- 
"mrVm. rnunicated, and other matters of inferior moment. 
Hence a new schism arose, and they were sub- 
divided into new sects, distinguished by the ap- 
})eilation8 of Flandrians and Frieslanders, who 
differed from each other in their manners and dis- 
cipline. To these were added a third, who took 
the name of their country, like the two former, 
and were called Germans ; for the Anabaptists of 
Germany passed in shoals into Holland and the 
Netherlands. But, in process of time, the great- 
est part of these three sects ctime over, by degrees, 
to tlie moderate community of the Watei-landians, 
with whonj they lived in the strictest bonds of 

E eace and union. Those among the rigid Ana- 
aptists who refused to follow this example of 
moderation are still known by the denomination 
of the Old Fleiningians, or Flandrians, but are 
few in number, when compared with the united 
congregations of tlic milder sects now mentioned. 
Tiie source XiL No soonei* had the ferment of enthusiasm 
[[^“‘"jj*'“'''sol»8ided among the Mennonites than all the dif- 
tionites ferent sects into which they had been divided 
unanimously agreed to draw the whole system of 
'their religious doctrine from the Holy Scriptures 
alone. To give a satisfactory proof of the since- 
rity of their resolution in this respect, they took 
care to have Confessions drawn up, in which their 
sentiments concerning the Deity, and the man- 
ner of sei’ving him, were expressed in the terms 
and plu^ases of Holy Writ. The most ancient, 
and also the most respectable, of these Confessions 
is that which we find among the Waterlandians. 
Several others, of later date, were also comjmsed, 
some for the use of large communities, for the peo- 
ule of a whole district, and which were consequent- 
ly submitted to the inspection of the ma^slrate ; 
others designed only for the benefit of private so- 
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cieties It might not, perhaps, be amiss to cent. 
inquire, whether all the tenets received among 
the Mennonites are faithfully exhibited and plainly 
expressed in these Confessions, or whetlier sevend 
points be not there omitUMl which relate to the in- 
ternal constitution of this sect, and would give us 
a complete idea of its nature and tendency. One 
thing is certain, that whoever peruses these Con- 
fessions with an ordinary d^ee of attention, will 
easily perceive, that those tenets which appear de- 
trimental to the interests of civil society, parti- 
cularly those that relate to the prerogatives of 
inagisti'acy, and the administration of oaths, are 
expressed with theutmostcaiition, arnl embellished 
with the greatest art, to prevent their bearing an 
alarming aspect. At the same time, the more 
discerning observer will see that these embellish- 
ments are intended to disguise the truth, and that 
the doctrines of the Anabaptists, concerning the 
trritical points above mentioned, are not repre- 
setited in their public Confessions in their real 
colours. 

XIIL The ancient Anabaptists, who trusted inTSciriv. 
an extraordinary direction of the Holy Spirit, 
were (under the pretended influence of so infail{-inu>a»y. 


[r] See an account of these Confessions in Schyn's Plenior 
Dotlurt. Hist. Mennon. cap. iv. p. 78. 115. where he Tnairitains, 
that thcrfe Confessions prove a» great an uniformity among the 
MennouiteSy in relation to tlie great ami fundamental dortriiiea of 
rtdtgion, as can he pretended to by any other Christian comratt* 
iiity/’ But should the good man even stitxeed in persuading ua 
of this boasted uniformity, he will yet never be. able to make hia 
assertiou go down udth many of his own brethren, who are, to 
this day, quarrelling about several points of religion, and who look 
upon matters, which appear to him of little consequence, as of high 
moment and importance to the cause of true piety. And, indei^« 
how could any of the Mennonites, before this present century, be- 
lieve what Schyn here affirms, since it i.s well known that they 
disputed about matters which he treats with contempt, ae if they 
had been imraeciiately connected with ihmr eternal intereata ? 

VOL. IV. " GO* 
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CENT. ' hlc at guide) little solicitous about composing a 
system of religion, and never once thought of in- 
stilling into the minds of the people just senti- 
/ mcnts of the Deity. Hence the warm dissensions 
that arose among them, conceniing matters of 
the highest consequence, such as the divinity of 
Christ, polygamy, and divorce. Menno and his 
disciples made some attempts to supply this de- 
fect. But, nevertheless, we find, after his time, 
that the Mennonitcs, more especially those of the 
rigid class, carried the freedom of their religious 
speculations to such an excessive height, as bor- 
dered upon extravagance. This circumstance 
alone, were there no other, proves that the heads 
t>f this sect employed the smallest part of their 
/eal to prevent the introduction and propagation 
of error *, arid that they looked upon sanctity ol' 
life and mannei's alone as the essence of true reli- 
yion. The Wateriandians, indeed, and after them 
the other Anabaptists, were obliged, at length, to 
draw up a summary of their doctrine, and to lay it 
before the public, in order to remove the odium 
that was cast upon them, on account of their bold 
tenets and their extravagant disputes, which were 
likely to involve them in the greatest calamities. 
But these Confessions of the Mennonit(!8 wow, ifi 
reality, little more tlian a method of defence to 
which they were reduced by the opposition they 
met with, and must therefoi’e be rather considered 
as an. expedient to avert the indignation of their 
enemies than as Itrtides of doctrine, which all of 
them, without exception, were obliged to believe. 
For We do not find among the Mennonites (a part 
of the modem Wateriandians excepted) any in- 
junction which expresslyprohibite individuals from 
entertaining or propagating religious opinions dif- 
ferent from the public creed of the c^oromunity. 
And, indeed, when wo look attentively, into the 
i«fcjua« iu'e aiwl cohstitation of this sec^ it will appeal* 
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to liave been, in some measure, founded npon,t}iis cent. 
principle, that practi<‘ai piety is the essence of re- 
liurion, and that the surest luid most infallible mark 
of the true church is the sanctity of its mcuihers } 
it is at least certain, that this principle was always 
univer>'ally adopted by the Anabaptists. 

XIV. If we are to fonn our judgment of therhcrfii- 
rcliijioii of the Mennonites from their public creeds?'.'* "I**" 
and (*onf(Nsions, vre shall tind, that though it varies nn. 
widely fVoni the doctrine of the Lutherans, yet in 
most things it dilfers hut little from that of the 
Jleforrned church. They consider the saenunents 
in no other light than as signs or symbols of the 
spiritual blessings ailiniiiistered in the Gospel : 
and their ccilesiastical discipline K*ems to be al- 
most entirely the same with that of the Presby- 
ti'rians. Thoro an*, ho«'ever, jieculiar tenets by 
which they arc distinguished from all other re- 
ligiou-, comueinitie*', and tht'so may be reducaid 
under three heads. For it is obst'rvahle, that 
tlien* an* eertain doctrines which are held in 
(‘oinnioM hy all vlio various soots of the Meiiiio- 
iiitos others, which are only received in some of 
the more emiuent aud numerous sects of that com- 
munity (such were the sentiments of iVlenno, 
wliich innden'd him from being universally ac- 
ceptable to the Anabaptists) *, and others, again, 
which arc only to be found among the more oli- 
scure and inconsiderable societies of that denomi- 
nation. These last, indeed, appear aud vanish 
alternately, with the transitory sects that adojit 
them, and therefore do not deserve to employ our 
attention any tarthcr in this place. 

XV. The opinions that are held in common bynwgiot 
the Mennonites seem to be all derived from 
leading and fundamcutul principh*, that the king- tittf fenml 
dom which Christ established upon earth is 
viaihle church or community, into which the holy nonttM t« 
and the just im|[|f4ik>ne to be admitted, and which *““**•• 

0 02 
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CENT, is consequently exempt from all those institutions 
and rules of discipline that have been invented 
"vakt”i. ^ human wisdom for the correction and reforma- 
^ Ti ^ tion of the wicked. 

This fanatical principle was frankly avowed 
by the ancient Menuonites ; their more immediate 
descendants, however, began to be less ingenuous ; 
and in their public Confessions of Faith, they either 
disguiscMl it under ambiguous phrases, or expressed 
themselves as if they meant to renounce it en> 
tirely. To r^Ounce it entirely was impossible, 
without failing into the greatest inconsistency, and 
undermining the very foundation of those doc- 
trines that distinguished them from all other 
Christian societies [a]. And yet it is certain that 
the present Mennonites, as they have, in many 
other respects, departed from the principles and 
maxims m their ancestors j so have they given a 


[f/] That they did not renounco it entirely, is evident from their 
oivu Creeds and Confeseions, eren ftt>ni thone in which cri’cat* 
cbt caution baa been employed to conceal the priucipleh that ren- 
dered their ancestors odious^ and to disguine whatever might 
render themselves liable to suspicion. For example, they speak 
ill the most pompous terms concerning the dignity, excellence, 
utility, and divine origin of civil magistrates ; and I am v\ illing to 
suppose that they speak their real sentimeiitB in this matter. But 
when they proceed to give reasons that prevent their admitting ma- 
gistrates into tlieir communion, they discover, unwarily, the v«»ry 
principles which tliey are otherwise so studious to conceal. Thus 
in the thirtieth article of the Waterlandian Confession they declare, 
that Jesus Christ has not comprehended the institution of civil 
magistracy in bis spintual kiiutdom, in the church of the New 
Testament, nor has be added it to llie offices of his church the 
Latin words are, “ Potestatem hanc politicam Dominus Jesus in 
regno suo spiritual^ ecclesia Novi Testamenti, non instituit, neqiie 
lianc olheiis ecelestm suie adpinxit.** Hence it appears, that the 
Mennonites look upon tbe chuiTh of the New Testament as a holy 
republic, inaccessible to tbe wicked, and, consequently, exempt 
fi’Oin those institutions and laws that are necessary to <q»|>ose tlie 
progress of iniquity. Why then do they not speak plainly, n Ixui 
they deliver their doctrine concerning the nature of the chiiith, 
instead of affecting mubigutey and evaaimiail 
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striking iiistanco of defection in the case now be- cknt. 
fore us, and have almost wholly renounced this 
fuiidainentul doctrine of their sect, relating to the 
nature of the Christian churdi. A dismal expe- 
rienee has convinced them of the absurdity oi 
this chimerical principle, which the dictates of 
reason, and the declarations of scripture, had do- 
inonstratcd sufficiently, but without etfect. Now, 
that the Mentionites have opened their eyes, they 
se«*m to be pretty genemlly agreed about the fol- 
lowing tenets: First, That there is an invisible 
church, which is universal in its extent, and is 
(‘om posed of members from ail tlie sects and corn- 
inuiiities that bear the Christian name ; Secondly, 

That the mark of the true church is not, as their 
former doctrine supposed, to be sought for in the 
uns])ottcd sanctity of all its mombei's (since they 
acknowledge th^ the visible church is promis- 
cuondy composHi of the righteous and the 
u'icked), but in the knowledge of the truth, as it 
was delivered by Christ, and in the agreement of 
all the nieiabers of the chutxih in professing and 
detbnding it. ^ 

XVI, Notwithstanding all this, it is manifest. Their pern, 
beyond all possibility of contradiction, that the^“j^*‘* 
religious opinions which still distinguish the Men-moei. 
nonites from all other Christian oommunities, flow 
directly from the ancient doctrine of tlie Analm|>- 
tists concerning the nature of the church. It is in 
consequence of this doctrine, that they admit none 
to the sacrament of baptism but persons that are 
come to the full useof thelrreoson ; because infanta 
are incapaide of binding themselves by a solemn 
vow to a holy life, and it is altogether uncertain 
whether or no, in maturer years, they will be saints 
or sinners : It is in consequence of the same doc- 
trine, that they neitiier admit dvil rulers into their 
eominunion, nor allow any of their members to jier- 
form the funetiops of magistracy ; for where tliere 
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CENT, arc no malefactors, magistrates are useless. Hence 
do they pretend also to deny the lawfulness of rc- 
Polling force by force, and consider war, in all its 
shapes, as unchristian and unjust; for as those 
who are perfectly holy can neither be provoked by 
injuries, nor commit them, they do not stand in 
need of the force of arms, either for the purposes of 
resentment or defence. It is still the same principle 
that excites in them the utmost aversion to the 
execution of justice, and more especially to capital 
punishments ; since, according to this principle, 
there are no transgressions nor crimes in the king- 
dom of Christ, and conseqtiently no occasion for the 
arm of the judge.' Nor can it be imagined, that they 
should refuse to confirm their testimony by an oath 
upon anyotherfoundation than this, thatthc perfi'Ct 
members ofa holy church can ncitherdisBemblenor 
deceive. It was certainly then tlm ancient doctrin<^ 
of the Anabaptists, concerning Ihe sanctity of tin* 
church, that gave rise to the tenets now mcntionc'd, 
and that was the source of that- rigid and scv«‘ro 
discipline, which excited such tumults and divi- 
sions among the members of that community. 

Their .y- XVII. The rulcs of moral discipline that were 
formerly observed by the Mennonites were rigor- 
OU8 and austere in the highest degi-ec, and llius 
every way conformable to the fundamental prin- 
ciple which has been already mentioned as the 
source of all their peculiai' tenets. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether these rul^ still subsist and are re- 
spected among them ; but, it is certain, that in the 
times of old their moral precepts were vei^ severe. 
And; indeed, it could not well be otherwise ; for, 
when these people had once got it into their heads 
that sanctity of manners was the only genuine mark 
of the true church, it may well be imagined that 
tlu'y would spare no pains to obtain this honour- 
able c.haractor for their sect ; and that, lor this 
purpose, ilicy would use the strictest precauUout. 
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to guard their brethren against disgracing their cent. 
]»rofession by immoral practiws. Iliuice it was 
tliat they unanimonsly, and no doubt justly, ex- 
alted the rules of the Gospel, on account of their > 
tninscondont purity. They alleged, that Christ 
had pronmlgalcd a new law of life, fur more ]icr- 
f(*-ct than that which had been delivcrt*d by Moses 
and the Prophets ; and they exclud<>d fi’oni their 
cuininunion all such as deviated, in the least, from 
the most rigorous rules of simplicity and gravity 
in their looks, their gestures, their clothing, and 
their table : all whose desires sur})ass<fd the dic- 
tates of mere necessity; nay, even all who ob- 
served a certain decorum in their manuei's, ami 
]>aid a decent regard tc> the innocent customs of 
the world. But this primitive austerity is greatly 
diministuMl in the more considerable sects of the 
Mminonitos, and more especially among the Wa- 
terlandians and Germans. The opulence they 
have a<x|uii’ed, by their iiidustiy and commerce, 
has relaxed tlndr severity, softened their manners, 
ami rendenul them less iiisensihle of the sweets of 
life ; so that at this day the Meimonite congrega- 
tions furnish their pastors with as much maitorof 
censure and admonition as any other Christian 
community {Jji}. There are, however, still some 
remains of the ul>stiiience and severity of maiiiierK 
that prevailed formerly among the Anabaptists ; 
but these are only to he found among some of the 
smaller sects of that persuasion, and more parti- 
cularly among those who live remote from great 
and populous cities. 

XVIII. The particular sentiments and opinions thb «nKii- 
that divided the more considerable societies of tlie ‘v 

of worn*; 

•©CIS. 

i^r certain, that the Mennmiitetf in HollantI, at thm 

ilay, are, in their tahUji^, their equifmge!i, and their country aeata, 
the most ItixuriouM pait of the Dutch nation. Thw ia more ea- 
jaTially tnie of tin* Meniiouitet) of Amsteniam, who are very iiu- 
mcrou!^ ainl exticnicly opulent. 
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CENT. Mennonites were those tliat follow: 1, Menno 
denied that Christ derived from his mother the 
*pART*n. assumed ; and thought, on the contrary, 

> that it was produced out of nothing, in the womb 
of that blessed Virgin, by the creating power of 
the Holy Ghost [c]. This opinion is yet firmly 
maintained by the ancient Flemingians or rigid 
Anabaptists ^ but has long since been renounced 


[c] This is thiB account that is given of the opinion of Menno 
by Herman SchyU) in his Flenior Deduct. Hist. Mennonit. p. 
164*^ 165. which other writers represent in a diiferent manner. 
After an attentive perusal of several passages in the writings of 
Menno, where he professedly bandies this veiy subject, it ap- 
pears to be more than probable tliat be inclined to the opinion 
attributed to him in the text, and that it w^as in this sense only 
that be supposed Christ to be clothed with a divine and celes- 
tial bwly. For that may, without any impropriety, be calletl 
celestial and divine, which is produced immediately, in conse- 
quence of a creating act, by the Holy Ghost. It must, how- 
ever, l>e acknowledged, that Menno does not seem to have been 
unchangeably wedded to this opinion. For in several places he 
expresses himself ambiguously on this head, and even some- 
times falls into inconsistencies. From hence, perhaps, it might 
not be unreasonable to conclude, that he renounced indeed the 
common opinion concerning tlic origiti of Christ s human nature ; 
but ws« pretty much undetermined with respect to the hypo- 
thesis, which, among many that were proposed, it was proper 
to substitute in its place. See Fueslini Centuria I. Epis- 
tolary a Heformator. Helveticis Scriptar. p. that as it 

may, Menno is generally considered as the author of this ppi- 
nion, concerning the origin of Christ s body, which is still em- 
braced by the more rigid mit of his followers. It appears pro- 
bable, Bevertlieless, tltat this opinion was much older than his 
time, and was only adopted by him with the oUier tenets of 
the Analiaptists. As a proof of this, it may be observed, that 
Bqlandus, in his poem entitle<l Motus Monasterienses, lib. x. 
V. 4>9, plainly declares, that many of the Anabaptists of Munster 
(who certainly had not been bstructed by Menno) held this very 
doctrine in relation to Christ s incarnation ; 

Esse (Christum) Deuni statuunt alii, sed corpore carnem 
Hunianam suinto sustinuisse negant: 

At Diam mentem, tenub quasi fauco canalis, 

I Vr Maviee corpus virgiub bso ferunt. 
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by all the other sects of that denomination cent. 
‘2. The more austere ’ Mennouites, like 
forefathers, not only animadvert, ■with the mort 
unrelenting severity, upon actions manifestly cri- 
ininai, and evidently repugnant to the divine laws, 
but also treat, in the same manner, the smallest 
marks of an interaal propensity to the pleasures 
of sense, or of a disposition to comply with the 
customs of the world. They condemn, for exam- 
l>le, elegant dress, ritih furniture, every thing, in 
a word, that looks like ornament, or sur}>a8scs the 
bounds of absolute necessity. Their conduct also 
to olfenders is truly merciless ; for they expel 
them from the church without previous ^rnoni* 
tion, and never temper the rigour of their judg- 
ments by an equitable consideration of the infirmi- 
ties of nature in this imiMjrfect state. The 
other Mennonites are by no means chargeable 
with tliis severity tow’ards tlieir offending bre- 
thren j they exclude none from tlieir communion 
but the olistiiiate contemners of the divine laws ; 
nor do they proceed to this extremity even with 
regard to such, until repeated admonitions have 
proved ineffectual to reform them — 3. Tlie 
more rigid Mennonites look upon those that are 
excommunicated as the pests of society, who are 
to be avoided upon all occasions, and to lie ba- 
nished from all the comforts of social intercounie. 

Neither the voice of nature, nor the ties of blood, 
arc allowed to plead in their behalf, or to procure 

[«?j Many writer* are of opioi<ra, that the Welerlwjdiana, of 
all the otlier Anabaptist*, ohowed the strongest pK^indlty to adqit 
the doctrine of Mentio, relating to the origin of Christ’s body. 

See Histoire des Anabaptistes, p. 223. — Ceremonies dt Coutumea 
de tons lea Peoples du Monde, tom. iv. p. 200. But that tliese 
writera are mistaken, is alnindantly manifest from the public Con- 
fession of Faith of the Waterfaindians, composed by Ries. See 
also, for a farriier refutation of this mistake, Herm. Sebyn, De- 
ductio Plcnior Histor. Mennonit. p. 165. 
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CEKT. them the smalteet degree of indulgence. In such 
a case tlie exchange of good offices, the sweets of 
friendly conversation, and the mutual effusions of 
tenderness and love, arc cruelly suspended, even 
between parents and children, husbands and wives, 
and also in all the other endearing relations of 
human life. — ^But the more moderate branches of 
this community have wiselyrejeeted this unnatural 
discipline, and look upon the honour and sanctity 
of the church to be sufficiently vindicated when 
its members avoid a close and pailicular intimacy 
with those who have been expelled from its com- 
munion. 4. The rigid Anabaptists enjoin it as 
on obligation upon their disciples, and the mem- 
bers of their community, to wash the feet of their 
guests as a token of brotherly love and affc<!tion, 
and in obedience to the example of Christ ; which 
they suppose, in this case, to have the force of a 
positive command j and hence they are sometimes 
emailed Podoniptse. But the other MennonibJs deny 
that Christ meant, in this insta^ioe of his goodness 
and condescension, to recommend this custom 
to the imitation of his followers, or to give Jus ex- 
ample, in this case, the authority of a positive 
precept. 

Thesuie XIX. Thc Aiiahaptists, however divided on 

wid'phX® other subjects, were agreed in their notions of 
learning and philosophy, which, in former times, 
they unanimously considered as the pests of the 

iMpUiis. Christian church, and as highly detrimental to the 
progi’ess of true religion and virtue. Hence it 
happened, that among a considerable number of 
writers who, in this century, employed their i,)en8 
in the defence of that sect, there is none whose 
labours hear any inviting marks of learning or 
genius. The rigid Mennonites persevere still in 
the barbarous system of their ancestors, and neg- 
leeling totally the improvement of the mind and 
Ihe <’ulture of the sciences, devote ihenjselves 
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entirely to trade, inannal iodnstry, and the tn©* cent. 
cdianic aits. The Wati^rlandians, indeed, 
honourably distinguished from all the other Ana- 
baptists in this, as well as in many other I’espects. 

For they permit several mcmliers of their coramo- 
nity to fre<|uent the public universities, and there 
to apjily themselves to the study of languages, 
history, antiquities, and more especially of physic, 
whose usefulness and importance they do not jire- 
tend to deny ; and hence it happens, that in our 
times, so many pastors among the Mennonites 
assume the title and professitin of physicians. Nay 
more ; it is not unusual to see Anabaptists of this 
more humane and moderate class engaged even 
in philosophical researclies, on the excellence and 
utility of which their eyes are, at Icngtli, so far 
opened, as to make them acknowledge their im- 
})ortance to the well-being of society. It was, no 
doubt, in consequence of this change of sentiment 
that they have erected, not long ago, a public 
seminary of learning at Amsterdam, iu which 
there is always a piTson of eiiyiient abilities chosen 
as profmor of philosophy. But, though these 
moderate Anabaptists acknowledge the benefit 
wbicb may be derived to civil society from the 
culture of philosophy and the sciences, yet tb<‘y 
still persevere so far in their ancient prejudices, 
as to consider theology as a system tlint has no 
connexion with them ; and, consequently, they 
are of opinion, that in order to preserve it pure 
and untainted, the utmost caution must he used 
not to blend the dictates of philosophy witii the 
doctrines of religion. It is farther to be oliscrved, 
that, in the present times, even the Flemish or 
rigid Anabaptists begin gradually to diitcst 
themselves of their antipathy to learning, and 
allow their brethren to apply themselves to 
the study of languages, history, and the otluT 
sciences. 
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csjNt. XX. That diUpUcity and ignorance, of which 
ancient Anabaptists boasted, as the guardians 
’mIt ’ll. ^"® of thojr felicity, con- 

^ tributed principally to those divisions and schisms 
Tiifir divi. rfeigned among them, from even their first rise, 

■ion into a iu a degree unknown and nne:imerienced in any 
other Christian community. This will appear 
evident to such as inquire, with the smaUest at- 
tention, into the more immediate causes of their 
dissensions. For it is observable, that their most 
vehement contests had not for their object any 
difference in opinion concerning the doctrines or 
mysteries of religion, but generally turned upon 
mutters relating to the conduct of life, on what 
was lawful, decent, just, and pious, in actions and 
manners, and what, on the contrary, was to be 
considered as criminal or unseemly. Those dis- 
putes were a natural consequence of their favourite 
principle, that holiness of life, and purity of man- 
new, were the authentic marks of the true church. 
But the misfortune lay here, that, being ignorant 
themselves, and under the guidance of persons 
trhose knowledge was little superior to theirs, they 
were unacque.inted with the true method of deter- 
mining, in a multitude of cases, what was pious, 
laudable, and lawful, and what was impious, un- 
becoming, and criminal. The criterion they em- 
ployed for this purpose was neither the decision 
of right reason, nor the authority of the divine 
laws, accurately interpreted •, since their ignorance 
rendered them incapable of using these means of 
arriving at thq truth. They judged, therefore, 
of these matters by the suggestions of fancy, and 
the opinions of others. But as this method of 
diseeming between right and wrong, decent and 
indecent, was extremely uncertain and precarious, 
and could not but produce a variety of deci- 
sions, according to the different feeling, fancies, 
teni[)ers, and capacities of different persons, hence 
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natui-ally arose diversity of sentimeutSy debates, cent. 
and contests of various kinds. These debates 
produced schisms and divisions, which are never u. 
more easily excited, nor more obstinately foment- w^-nir' 
ed and perpetuated, than where ignorance, the 
true source of bigotry, prevails. 

XXL The Mennonites after liaving been longTb»flr«t 
in an uncertain and precarious situation, obtained 
a fixed and unmolested settlement in tlie United Menno. 
Provinces, under the shade of a legal toleratioi) ** 
procured for them by William, prince of Orange, i*ro»mc«u 
the gloiious founder of Belgic liberty. This 
illustrious chief, who acted from principle in al- 
lowing lilierty of conscience and worship to 
Christians of different denoniinutioiis, was more- 
over engaged, by gratitude, to favour the Menno- 
nitea, who had assisted him, in the year hT3% 
with a I'onsiderable sum of money, when his cof- 
fei-s were almost exhausted The fruits, how- 
ever, of this toleration, were not immediately en- 
joyed by all the Anabaptists that were dispersed 
through the different provinces of the rising re- 
public ; for, in several places, both the civil ma- 
eistrates and the clergy made a long and olwitinate 
u])position to the will of the prince in this mat- 
ter ; particularly in the province of Zealand and 
the city of Amsterdam, Avhero the remembrance 
of the plots the Anahn]>tists had laid, and the tu- 
mults they had excited, was still fi^h in the minds 
of the people This opposition, indeed, was 

in a great measure conquered before the conclu- 
sion of this century, partly by the resolution and 
influence of William the First, and'his son Mau- 
rice, and partly by the exeniplaty conduct of the 


[«*] Spe Brandt, Historio der Heformatip in dp Nedprlande, 
\ ol. i. p. 525, 526.^-«-Cerpmoiii€»i et Coutumes de twi<* le« Ptuplpfi 
tlu Montip, lorn. iv. p. 20K 

[ /'] Brawitt Joe. cit. book xu p. 555. 5B6, 587, 609, 610. book 
xiv. p. 780. ixwk xvi. p. Bll. 
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osrxT. Mennonites, who manifested their zealous at* 
XVI. tachinent to the republic on several obcasions, 
eART n! redoubled, insteid of diminishing, the precau* 
tions that might remove all grounds of suspicion 
to their disadvantage, and take from their adversa- 
ries every pretext which could render their oppo- 
sition justifiable. But it was not before the fol- 
lowing century, that their liberty and tranquillity 
were fixed upon solid foundations, when, by a 
Confession of Faith, published in the year 162(5, 
they cleared themselves from the imputation of 
those pernicious and detestable cixors that had 
been laid to their charge 

The Kne- XXII. The sect, in England, which rejects the 
bl'liisu"’ of baptizing infants are not distinguished 

‘ by the title of Anabaptists, but by that of Bap- 
tists. It is, however, probable, that they derive 
their origin from the German and Dutch Mcn- 
nonites ; and that, in former times, they ado])ted 
their doctrine in all its points. That, indeed, is 
by no means the case at present ; for the English 
Baptists differ, in many things, both from the an- 
cient and modern Mennonites. They are divid(‘d 
into two sects. One of which is distinguished by the 
denomination of General or Arminian Baptists, 
on account of their opposition to the doctrine of 
absolute and unconditional decrees •, and the other 
by that of Particular or Calvinistical Baptists, 
from the striking resemblance of their religious 
system to that of the Pi-esbyterians, who have Cal- 
vin for their chief [/i]. The Baptists of this latt(*r 
sect settled chiefly at London, and in the towns 
and vill.agos adjacent ; and they have departed so 
far from the tenets of their ancestors, that, at this 


Honn. Sfhyn, Plenior Deductio Ilistor. Mennonit. 
(‘Up. iv. p. 79, 

[// 1 StM' Whi<on’» of lii» Lift* and 'ol. ii. 

p, 1(>1. 
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day, they retain no more of the peculiar dochriaes cent. 
and institutioua of the Mennonites, than the ad- 
ministration of hapUsm by immersioo, and 
refusal of that sacrament to in&nts, and th<»e ^ i 
lender years. And consequently they have none 
of those scruples relating to mtths, wars, and tlie 
functions of magistracy, that still remain anmng 
even the most rational part oS the modem Men- 
iionitcs. They observe in their congregations the 
same rules of government, and the stune method, 
of worship, that are followed by the Presbyterians, 
and their community is under the direction of 
men eminent for their piety and learning [«]. 

I'Voin their Confession of Faith, that was pul>- 
lished in the year Hi43, it apjiears plainly, that 
tlii'ir ndigious sentiments were the same tlien that 
they arc at this' day [A]. 

\X1II. The General Baptists, or, as they arenwopim- 
called Iiy some, IheAntipiedobaptists, are dis{M‘rsed^"^‘„^,'/'^ 
in gi’(‘at nuinbci*s through several counties of Eiig-ui<i P»rti- 
iaiid, and are, for the most part, persons of niean^^[„^"“- 
e(<iMliIi(Ui, and almost totally di^stitule of learning England, 
and knowledge. "J'his latter circumstance wifi 
appear less siirpri^ng, when it is considertHl, that, 
like the ancient Sleiimmites, they profess a <*nn- 
(empt of erudition and science. There is much 
I al it tide in tlnur system of religious doctruie, 
which eonsi.sts in such vague and general princi- 
ples, as render their cominnnion acc«?ssihle to 
(. 'In istians t»f almost all denominations. And, ac- 
eortlingly, they tolerate, in fact, and receive among 
them, persons of every sect, even Socinians 
and Arians ; nor do they reject an'y from their 
eomimmion who profess themselves Christians, 
anti receive the Htily Scriptures as the source of 

[/'] Sim- a Gonnan work compoacd Ity Ant. William Bohin, 
imili-r tlir tiilo of tin* Hisiorv of the Uefommtion in England, p. 
i;.I. -l i.l. .MJti, 

Bibliotliequi' llritanniijue, torn. vi. p. 2. 
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truth and the rule of faith [/]. They agree with 
the Particular Baptists in this circumstance, that 
they admit to baptism adult persons only, and ad- 
minister that sacrament by dipping or total im- 
mersion 5 but they differ from them in another 
respect, even in their repeating the administra- 
tion of baptkm to those who had received it, 
either in a state of infancy, or by aspersion, in- 
stead of dipping ; for if the common accounts 
may be believed, the Particular Baptists do not 
carry matters "so tar.' The following sentiments, 
rites, and tenets, are also peculiar to the former : 
1. After the manner of the ancient Mennonites, 
they look upon their sect as the only true Chris- 
tian church, and consequently shun, with the most 
scrupulous caution, the communion of all other 
religious societies. 2. They dip only once, and 
not , three times, as is practised elsewhere, the 
candidates for baptism, and consider it as a 
matter of indifference, whether that sacrament 
be administered in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, or in that of Christ alone. 
S. They adopt the doctrine of Menno with re- 
spect to the Millennium, or thousand years reign of 

[n This appears evidently from their Confession of Faith, 
which appeared first in the year 1660, was republished by Mr. 
Whiston, in the Memutrs of hia Life, voL ii. p. 561. and is drawn 
up with such latitudfi^^ with the removal and alteration of a 
few points it may adapted by Christians of all denomina- 
tions f. Mr. WhistOii, though an Arian, became a member of 
this l^ptist community, wMd), as he thought came nearest to the 
tdmplicity of the primitive and apostolic age. The famous Mr. 
£mlyn, who was persecuted on account of his Sociiiian principles, 
joined himself also to this society, and died in theii* communion, 

* Vi*. Those relrfting to Universal Redemption, the Perseverance 
of the Saints, Election and lleprohotion, which are illustrated entirely on 
Armmtan principles, and consequently cannot embraced by rigid Cal- 
vinists; not to meottoD the points rehting to baptism, which arc the distinc- 
tive marVs of this sect. 

' ll'y* t author does not certainly mean to include Roman Catholiot 

in this large class, for then his assertion would not be true* 
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tlie saints with Christ upon oarth ; Anil, 4. Many ckn r. 
of them <*mi)ra<50 his particular opinion concerning ^y*- 
the orij^in of Chiist’s liody [w/]. 5. They look upon n. 
the precept of the apostles, prohibiting the use of 
blood, and things strangled [« J, as a law that ivas 
designed to be in force in all ages and periods of 
the church, (i. Tiiey believe that the soul, from 
the inoinent that tlie body dies until its resunve- 
tion at the last day, remains in a state of perfeitt 
insensibility 7'. They use the ceremony of ex- 
treme unctmn. And, to omit inattei's of a more 
trifling nature, S. Several of them observe tin* 

.lewish as wtdl as the ( 'liristian Sabbath [o]. These 
Baptists have three dilferentclassi’s of ecclesiastical 
g()v«‘rnors, bishops, elders, and deacons; the first of 
these, amongwhom there haveliecn several learned 
men [/>], they modestly call messengers [/y], as St. 

.Tohn is known to have styled that order, iii the 
hook of the Revelations. 

XXIV. Before we eonchule the Jlislpry of the nie Oavui. 
Anuhaptists, it may not he imj»ro|M*r to mention 
a very singular uud ridiculous sect that was foundiHl gioo!.. 
hy Duviil George, a native of Delf, and a memlier 
of that community. This enthusiast, after having 
laid the foundation of the sect of the Davidists, or 
David-fieorgians, deserted the Anabaptists, and 
removed to Basil in Switzerland, in the year lo 44, 
where he changed his name ; and by the liberality 

6®** To wit. that tlio botly of Je«us w:is not dorivotl frofii 
tliv substance of the bles.setl V’^irgui, but creatiMi in her uuuib by 
nil oimiipotent act of llie Holy Spirit. 

[;<] Acts XV. 29. 

[o] I'bese accounts of the doctrine of tin* Ibipiists aiv* taken 
iroiri Walls History of Infant fkiptisiu ; and from the Mfond vo- 
lt line of Whiston’s Memoirs of bis Life, p. 4(>5, kc. 

Q?] See Whiiiton H Memoii*^ of bis Life, torn. ii. p. 4(HbaiJ also 
Crosby’s History of the Encrlisli llaptkis\ ptiblislie^l in foio 
vohinwa 8ro. in the year J 728. 

[ St. Joliii <‘aIIs them the angels of the cliurches; tbe word 
(ill GnM*k, si*,niitieH properly an envoy or 

VOL. IV. * u Jl 
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CENT, and splendor that attended his opulence, joined to 
XVI. jjjg probity and purity of manners, acquired a very 
"mkt”!. degree of esteem, which he preserved till his 
death. The lustre of his reputation was, however, 
but transitory ; for, soon after his decease, which 
happened in the year 1556, his son-in-law, Nicho- 
las Blesdyck, charged him with having maintained 
the most blasphemous and pestilential errors. The 
senate of Basils before whom this accusation was 
brought, being satisfied with the evidence by which 
it was supported, pronounced senten * against the 
deceased heretic, and ordered his body to be dug 
up and to he publicly burnt. And, indeed, no- 
thii^ more horridly impious and extravagant can 
possibly be conceived than the sentiments and 
tenets of this fanatic, if they were really such as 
they have been represented, either by his ac- 
cusers or his historians. For he is said to have 
given himself out for the Son of God, the Foun- 
tain of divine wisdom, to have denied the exisl- 
ence of angels, good and evil, of heaven and 
hell, and to have rejected the doctrine of a future 
judgment-, and he is also charged with having 
ti*amp]ed upon all the rules of decency and mo- 
desty with the utmost contempt [r]. In all this, 
however, it is very possible that there may be 
much exaggeration. The enthusiast in question, 
though a man of some natural genius, was, never- 
theless, totally destitute of learning of every kind, 
and had something obscure, harsh, and illiberal 
in his manner of expression, that gave too much 

[r] See Nic. Blesdyckii Historia Davidis Georp^ii a Jarobo 
Revio edita ; as also the life of the same fanatic, written in tlie 
German langimi^e, by Stolteifoth. Among the modern wi iter‘s, 
see Arnolds Kirclien-und Ketaser Histone, tom. i. p* *750. tom. 
ii. p. 534 and 1183, in which there are several things that tend to 
clear the character of David. See also Hem*. Mori EnthiiHiaKinus 
Triuinphatus, sect, xxxiii. p. 23. — And the documents 1 hine 
piihhshed in relation to this matter, in the Ilistoiy of Servctuvi, 
p. 425. 
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occasion to an unfavonrable interpretation of Ins cent. 
religions tenets. That he liad ImjIIi more sense 
and more virtue than is generally imagined, ap* 
peai-s manifestly, not only from his numerous 
writings, hut also' from the simplicity and candour 
that were visible in the temper and spirit of the 
.disciples he left behind him, of whom several are 
yet to he found in Holstein, Friesland, and other 
countrie.s [.v]. He deplored the decline of vital 
and practical religion, and endeavoured to restore 
it among his followers ; and in this he seemed to 
imitate the example of the more moderate Ana- 
I'aptists. But the excessive warmth of an irregular 
imagination threw him into illusions of the most 
ilangerons and pinmicious kind, and seduced him 
into a persuasion that he was honoured with the 
gift of divine inspiration, an^ had celestial visions 
constantly presented to his mind. Tims was he 
led to sucli a high degree of fanaticism, that re- 
jecting as mean and useless the external services of 
pi(>ly, he reduced religion tocoiiteinplatioij, silence, . 
and a certain frame or habit of smil, which it is 
tniually ditticiilt to define and to understand. The 
soaring Mystics and the visionary Quakers may, 
Ihendore, if they please, give David Cieorge a di«i 
tingnished rank in their onthusiastical cominurut^/ 

XXV. Henry Nicholas, a Westphalian, onoidfTlteKiimiif 
the intimate companions of this fanatic, 
s<*niewhat different from him ill the nature of hilt ii«r.ry nu 
entlmsiasni, and also in point of genius and Oha-*^''®*”- 
racier, founded a sect -to Holland, in the year 
which he called the Family of Love. I’lie printfii 
pies of this sect were afterwards pro{)agated in 
England, and jtroduced no small confusion in botli 
nations. The jutlginent that has been formed 
with respect to David George may he app(!k!|d 
with truth, at least, in a great measure, 

[ 4 *] See Jo. Molif ri JritroJuct. in Histor. Ciierwones. Cimbriea*, 

P. 11. |). 110. H Cimbriaj Literala;, lorn, i- p. 422. 

11 II 2 
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CENT. Bodato Nicholas, who, perhaps, would have pre- 
XVI. vented a considerable part of the heavy reproaches 
with which he has been loaded, had ho been 
V j endowed with a de^'ee of genius, discernment, 
and knowledge sufficient to enable him to express 
his sentiments with perspicuity and elegance. 15o 
that as it may, the character, temper, and views, 
of this man may be learaed from the spirit that 
reigned in his flock [0- As to his pretensions, 
they were, indeed, visionary and chimerical ; for 
he maintained, that he had a commission from 
heaven to teach men that the essence of religion 
consisted in the feelings of divine lov*' ; that all 
other theological tenets, whethei’ they related to 
objeds of faith, or modes of worship, were of no 
sort of moment ; and consequently, that it was a 
matter of the mosti, perfect indifference what 
opinions Christians entertained concerning the 
divine nature, provided their hearts burned vvilli 
the pure and sacred flame of pi<‘ty and loA’^e. To 
this his main doctrine, Ni(;holas may have pro- 
bably added other odd fancies, as always is tin* 
case with those innovators, who arc endued with 
a warm and fruitful imagination } to come, how- 
ever, at a true notion of the opinions of tins en- 
thusiast, it will be much wiser to consult his own 
writings than to depend entirely upon the ac- 
counts and n'futations of his advei'saries [«]. 


' r^3 See Jo. Hornlieck, Sumnia Controvers. lib. vi. j». 393. — 
Arnold. Kircheii-uud Ketzer Histone, p. 74(>. — Boliiu’s History 
of tho Reformatiou in England (Avritten in Ciorniuu), book i\. 
fbap. V, p. .'>4 1 . 

most learned of all tbe authors, who Avrote against 
the Family of Loa^o, aa^rs Dr. Henry More, in his Grand Expla- 
nation of the Mystery of (lodliness, book vi. ch. l!2. — IH. 
Geot*ge Fox, the founder of the sect of (Quakers, inveiglu'd also 
steveroly against this seraphic family, and called them a niot1t‘y 
tribe of fanatics, because they took oaths, danc(M), aung, and 
made nu'irv. See Sheweira History of the Quakei*s, hook in. 
p. 88, 89. :ni. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The History of the Sociniuns. 

I. Thk Sociniana arc said to Imvc derived cknt. 
titis denoniiiiation from the illustrious tamily of 
tlie Sozzini, which flourished a long time at ,, 
Si(!nna in Tuscany, and pro«luc(Hl several great 
arid eminent men, and among (»thors Lfelius and n.«deno. 
I■'austus Sozinus, wlio are commonly supposed to mintUiftn 
have h(‘on the founders of this sect. The f«>r-*"'' '’" k"' 

, » »r thin Mil. 

nit'r was tlio son of 3iananus, a lamous lawyer, 
and was himself a man of uncommon giuiins and 
l(>arning ; to which he added, as his very enemies 
are obliged to acknowledge, the lustre of a vir- 
tuous life, aiid of urddemished manners. Bei«ig 
forced to leave his country, in the year 1.547, on 
account of the disgust he had conceived against 
popery, he travelled through France, Faigland, 
Holland, Germany, and Poland, in order to exa- 
mine Uie religious s(>ntiments of those who had 
thrown off the yoke of Rome, and thus at length 
to come at the truth. After this he settled at 
Zurich, where he died in the year 1.562, l>efi)re 
he had arrived at the fortieth year of his age ["«>]. 

His mild and gentle disposition nmdered liiin 
averse from whatever had the air of contention 
and discord. He adopted th<5 Helvetic (confession 
of faith, and proflessed him.<elf a memb(;r of the 
church of Switzerland •, hut this did not engage 
him to conceal entirely the doubts he had forrn- 
(‘d in relation to (‘crtain points of religion, and 
which he communicated, iu effect, by letter, to 
some learned men, whose judgment he respected, 

[/r] ClojippnUtirir, DiJi^sertatio do Orijrino ot Pnigresaii S<>- 
riiiiaiHMiH. — Jo. lIoinluMk, Suinma Coiitruvorsmrum, p* — 

Jo. Hern. Iluttiniror, Hist. Erdos toiu. ix. p. 417. 
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CENT, and ill whose friendship he could confide [a;]. His 
sentiments were indeed propagated, in a more 
public manner, after his death; since Faustus, 
t j ^ - > his nephew and his heir, is supposed to have 
drawn from the papers he left behind him that 
religious system upon which the sect of the Soci- 
nians was founded. 

ThciCTin II. It is, however, to be obseiwed, that this 
denomination does not always convey the same 
iiii signiii- ideas, since it is susceptible of different siguifica- 
cationu. tions, aud is, in effect, used sometimes in a more 
strict and jiroper, and at others in a more impro- 
per and extensive sense. For, according to the 
usual manner of speaking, all are termed Socinians 
whose sentiments bear a certain affinity to the sy. 
stem of Socinus; and they are more especially 
ranked in that class, who either holdly deny, or 
artfully explain away, the doctrines that assert the 
Divine Nature- of Christ, and a Trinity of j»er- 
sons in the Godhead. But in a strict and proper 
sense, they only are deemed the members of this 
sect, who embTace wholly, or with a few exci'p- 
tions, the form of theological doctrine, which 
Faustus Socinus either drew up himself or re- 
ceived from his uncle, and delivered to the Unita- 
rian brethren, or Socinians, in Poland and Tran- 
sylvania []y]. 

The origin HI. Tho origin of Socinianism may be traced to 
mto. "' " the earliest period ofthe Reformation. Forscai'cely 


[,r] Zaiichius, Pra»f. ad LUir* do tribus Elobim. — Beza, 
Epist.. Vplum. op. Ixxxi. p. 1(>7. ('ortaivi writiiif^s aro attri- 
butod to him by Sandius. in lii'^ Bibliolbeca Antitrinitar. p. 
18. but it i» very doubtful wlietlior he was the real author of 
tb(*m or not* 

CyJ have, hitborto, no complete or accurate hibfory 
either of the sect called Sociiiiann, or of La'Iius and I austiis 
Socinus, its founders; nor any satisfactory account, of tho^e 
who laboured ]>rim ifially with thein, and after ibeni, in i»i- 
viiig a porinuneut and stable form to tins coimnuuity. 1 oi the 
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had that happy revolution in the state of religion cknt. 
t aken nlaw, when a set of men, fond of extremes, 
and consiHjuently dispo$jed to look upon as erro- 
neous ndmtever had hitherto been taught and pro- 
fessod in the churcli of Home, began to undermiiio 
the doctrine of Christ's Divinity, and the other 
truths that are connected with it, and proposed 
reducing tlie whole of religion to practical piety 
and virtue. Tlie efforts of these men were op- 
posed with united zeal and vigilance by the Ho- 
inisli, Reformed, and Lutheran churclu^s; and 
their designs were so far disconcerted, iis to pns 
vent their forming themselves and their followei-s 
into a regular and periiianeut sect. So early as 
tlu» year 1.3!i24, the divinity of Christ was openly 
denied by Lewis Hetzer, one of the wandering 
and fanatical Anabaptists, who, al>out three years 
afterwards, wjis put to death at Constance [- ]. 

There were not wanting among the first Anabap- 
tists several persons who entertained the opiniems 
of Hetzer; though it would be manifestly un- 


a<x‘ounts we have of the Soeniian.«i, and their principal doctors, 
from Honiheck (1), C'aloviuH (2), Cloppenhurf? (B), Sandtu^t (4), 
Luhienierius (5), and Lauterhaeh (6), are far from heingf proper 
to Hatisfv the curiosity of thoHe who desire somethinu^ more tliaii 
a vague and superficial knowledge of this matter. 'Fhe history of 
S(»(*i»iianism, that was puhlished at Paris by Larni in the year 
1728, is a wretehfMl compilation from the most common-platte 
writers on that subject ; it is also full of errors, and is iojided w^ith 
a variety of matu^rs that have no sort of relation io the history of 
Socinus, or to the doctrine he taug!»t. The very hjarnefl and la- 
boriouH La Croze promised in liLs Dissertatior^s Historiqites, tom. 
i. p. 142. a complete History of Soriiiianismt from its origin to 
the present times, f>ut did not fulfil this iiiteresting engagement. 

fr] Saiidii Uihliotheca Anti-Triiiitar. Jo. Ihipt. Ottius, Atinal. 
Afiabaptist. p. .3(1.— Breitingeri Museum Helveticum, tom. v, p. 
891. tom. vi. p. 100. 479. * 


(l) In his Socinianism. Confutat. vol. i.— (ii) In hi« Opora AntilSocinia- 
na.- "■—(•0 In hi^ Disscitat. do Originc ct Progres^u Socinianisnii, tom, ii« 
opp,— (4) In bU Bibliotheca AntUTrinitariuruiii.— ---(5) In his Historia 
lleformationis Poloiiica*,— {<>) In his Ariano>Socini‘^inus, publikbcti in 
German at .Frauefort in tlic yc^r 17;io. 
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fair f o lay tliesc' opinions to the cliargc of the whole 
oonnnunity. But it was not only flcorn that quar- 
ter that erroneous opinions were propagated in re- 
lation to the points already mentioned; others 
seemed to have been seized with ttie contagion, 
and it manih'sted itself from day to day in several 
countries. John Caiupanus, a native of Juliers, 
dissennnated, at Witlemberg and otlu'r ])laees, va- 
lious tenets of an heretical aspect ; and taught, 
ainoiig other things, that the Son was inferior to 
the Father, and that the Holy (iihost was not the 
title of a divine pei’son, but a denomination used to 
denote the nature of the Father juid of the Son ; 
and thus did this innovator revive, in a great mea- 
sure, the eiTors of the ancient Arians A doc- 

trine of a similar bind was propagated in the year 
in Switzerland, Augsburgb, and among the 
(»risons, by a person whose name was (ylaudins, 
who, by Ijis o])po.sition to the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity, excited no small commotions in these 
countries [A], But none of these new teachers 
Averc so far encouraged by the number of their 
followers, or the indulgence of thcii' advei’saries, 
as to be in a condition to form a i-egular sect. 

IV. TJic attempts of Michael Servede [c], 
or Servetus, a Spanish physician, ivere much 

[o'} See the Disseitatio dc Job. Campano, Anti-Trinitario, in 
the AnKcnitatos Literariae of the very leanied Sclielhorniub, tom. 
xi. p. 1 — 92. 

See Scholhornii Dissert. Epistol. de Mino Celso Sciiensi 
CJaudio item Allohroj^o, homine fanatico ot SS. Triiiitatis lioste, 
IJInue 1748, iu 4to.— Jar. Breitiiii^eri Miibeuin Helvetic, tom. 
\ii. p. 667. — Jo. Hallorus, Bpistol. in Jo. Conrad. I'ueslin. Cen- 
turia Epistolar. Viror. Eruditor. p. 140. 

[y] By taking away last syllable of this name (I mean the 
Spiutish tei'miimtioTi de^hore remains Serve, which, by placim? 
tbtleiently the letters that compose it. makes Eeves, Ser\etus 
assumed ibis latter name in the title-piiires of all Ins books. He 
also caUetl himself sometimes Michael Villanovamis. or Villanota- 
mis ah)i»e, altei the pkue of his nativity, omitting the name ol his 
family. 
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jjion; alanning to Ihoso who had tho cause of true ci-nt. 
rclinioii at licart t)iau the fcelile and inij*otent '^y*' 
efforts of the innovators now mentioned. This 
man, who has made such a noise in tlie world, was 
I)orn at Villa Nueva, jn the kingdom of Arramm, 
distinijuished himself hy the su]»eriority of his 
genius, and had made a iHnisiderahle progress in 
various hranches of science. In the years 1,531, and 
l.j.Sg, he j»ul)lish»‘d, in Latin, Ids Seven Fmuks cou- 
eerning the Errol’s that are eontained in the Doc- 
trine of tlie IVinity, and his Two Dialogues on 
till* same subject, in which he attacked, in the most 
audacious niunruT, the sentiments adopted hy far 
the greatestpart oflhe(.liristianchurcl), in relation 
to the Divine Nature, anil a Trinity of persons in 
the (jlodhead. Some years after this he travelled 
into France, and, alter a variety of adventures, 
settled at Vienne in Dauphine, when* he applied 
himself, with success, to tlie praidice of physic. 

It w'as here, that, letting liKise the reins of his 
warm and irregular imagination, he inventeil that 
strange system of theology, which was printed, in 
a.clandt*stine manner, in thej’ear l.Wd, under the 
title of Christianity itestored. The man seemed In 
he seizetl with a passion for reforming (in his way), 
and many things concim’cd to favour his ilesigns, 
such as the fire of his genius, the extent of his 
learning, the power of his eloquence, the strength 
of his resolution, llu‘ obstinacy of his temper, and 
an ext(*rnal appearance, at least, of piety, that 
rendered all tlie rest doubly engaging. Add to 
all this, the protection and friendsldp of many p«‘r- 
soris of weight, in l’''rancp, Germany, and Italy, 
which Servetus had obtained hy his talents and 
abilities both natural and aeipiired ; ami it will 
appear that few innovators have set out with a 
better prospect of success. Ihil, notwithstanding 
tlii'sc signal advantages, all his views were totally 
disappointed hy the vigilance and severity of 
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CENT. Calvin, who, when Servetus had escaped from 
his prison at Vienne, and was passing through 
p^RT ir. Switzerland, in order to seek refuge in Italy, 
i caused him to be appt'ebended at Geneva, in the 
year 1553, and had an acopsation of blasphemy 
brought against him before the council [cf]. The 
issue of this accusation was fatal to Servetus, who 
adhering resolutely to the opinions he had em- 
braced, was, by a public sentence of the court, 
declared an obstinate heretic, and, in consequence 
thereof, condemned to the flames. For it is ob- 
servable, that, at this time, the ancient laws that 
had been enacted against hergtics by the emperor 
Frederic II. and had been so frequently renewed 
after his reign, were still in vigour at Geneva. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that this learned 
and ingenious sufferer was worthy of a better fate ; 
though it is certain, on the other hand, that his 
faults were neither few nor trivial ; since it is well 
known that his excessive arrogance was accom- 
panied with a malignant and contentious spirit, 
an invincible obstinacy of temper, and a consider- 
able portion of fanaticism [c]. 


This accusation was brought against Servetus by a 
person, who lived in Calvin’s family as a servant ; and this circum- 
stance displeased many. 

’ (ggr fe] Dr. Mosbeim refers the reader here, in a note, to an 
ample and curious historv of Servetus, composed by him in the 
Germain language, of wnich the first edition was published at 
Helmstadt, in 4ito. in the year 1748, and the second, with con- 
sidemble additions, at the same pla(*e, the year following. Those 
who ai*e not acquainted with the German language, will find a 
full account of this singulai* man, and of his extraordinary Iiistory, 
in a Latin dissertation, composed under the inspection of Dr* 

. Mosheim, and published at Helmstadt under the following title : 
Historia Michaelis Serveti, quam, f rseside Jo. Laur. Mosheiineo, 
Abbate, &c. placido Doctorum examini publice exponit Henricus 
ab Allwaerden. There is an accurate history of this unhappy 
man in the first volume of the work entitled Memoirs of Lite- 
rature, containing a Weekly Account of the State of Leaining, 
both at home and abroad. This was composed by Monsieur de 
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V. The religious system that Servetas had cf.kt. 
struck out of a wild and irregular fancy, was, in- .V 
deed, singular in the highest degree. The great- 
est part of it was a necessary constM]uoncc of his 
peculiar notions concerning the uiiivem‘, the na-Tbedoc- 
ture of God, and the nature of tliingS| M'hich were trine of 
equally strange and clnmcrical. Thus it is diffi- 
cult to unfold, in a few words, the doctrine of this 
unhappy man ; nor, indeed, would any detail ren- 
der it intelligible in all its branches. * He took it 
into his head that the true and genuine doctrine 
of Christ had been entirely lost, even before the 
council of Nice ; and he M’as, moreover, of opi- 
nion, that it had never been delivered with a suf- 
licient degree of precision and perspicuity in any 
period of the church. To these extravagant as- 
sertions he added another still more so, even that 
he himself had received a commission from above 
to reveal anew this divine doctrine, and to explain 
it to mankind. His notions with respect to the 
Supreme Being, and a Trinity of persons in the 
(iodhead, were obscure and chimerical beytmd all 
nu'asure, and amounted in general to the follow- 


111 Jloc}ie> and was afterwards augmented by him, and tnin^lated 
into I'rcncb in his Uibliotlieqiie Angloiftc, tom. ii, part 1. article 
vii, p, 7(i — There is also an account of Servetus given hy Mac- 
kenzie, in the first volume of his Lives and Clmractt*rs of the most 
eminent Writers of the Scots Nation, which was puhtished at 
Etlinhtirgh, in the year 1708. To these we may add An Impar- 
tial History of Servetus, kc, written by an anonymous author, 
and published at London in 1724. 

It is impossible to justify the conduct of Calvin in the case of 
Servetus, whose deatli will be an indelible reproacdi upon the 
character of that great and eminent Hefonner. I1»e only thing 
that can he alleged, not to efface, hut Ui diminish his crime, is, 
that it was no easy matter for him to dive.st himself at once of 
that pei^ecuting spirit, which had I>een m long nourished and 
Htrcugtlieneil by the popish leligion in which he was educated. 
It was a remaining portion of the spirit of popery in the breast 
of C alvin that kimiled his unchristian zeal against tlie wretched 
Servetus. 
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ing propositions : That “ tho Doity, before the 
creation of the world, had jwoduced within him- 
self two personal representations, or manners of 
existence [[/3* which were to be the medium of 
intercourse betw(;en him and mortals, and by 
whom consequently he was to reveal his will, and 
to display his mercy and bencficeruie to the chil- 
dren of men ; that these t^v^o representatives were 
the Word and the Holy Ghost ; that the former 
was united to the man Christ, who was born of 
the Virgin Mary hy an omnipotent a(;t of fbe 
divine will} and that, on this aeciount, Christ 
might be properly called God; that the Holy 
Sjdrit directed the course, and animated the 
whole system of nature ; and more especially 
pi’oduced in the minds of men wise <!ounci]s, 
virtuous propensities, and divine fc'elings ; and, 
finally, that these two Uepresentations were' to 
cease after the destruction of this terresti’ial globe*, 
and to be absorbed into the substance of the 
Doity, from whence they had been formed.” 
TJiis is, at least, a general sketcli of tlie doctrine 
of Sorvettis, who, however, did not always <'x- 
plain his system in the same manner, nor take 
any pains to avoid inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions ; and Avho frequently expressed himself in 
such ambiguous terms, that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to learn fi’om tliem his true sentiments. 
His system of morality agreed in many circum- 
stances with tliat of the Aniibaptists ; whom ht) 
also imitated in censuring, with the utmost seve- 
rity, the custom of Infant Baptism. 

VI. The pompous plans of R(*formation, that 
had been formed by S(;rvetus, w'Cre not only dis- 
concerted, but even fell into oblivion, after the 

r.f 1 TIm^kh rpprt*wntatMni8, or manners of existence, Ser- 
vetus also called (efonoiiiies, dispensations, (lisixi^itions, J<cc. for 
he often clianKed his terms in nnloldinu; his r isionary system. 
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Icallj of Ihoir author. fl<* u'as indeed, according 
to vulgar r(*j>(U’t, suj»|>osed to liave left l>ehind him 
a eoiisiderahlt* iiuinl>er of disciples ; and we find in 
the writings of the doctors of this century, many 
<-oiii|>laints and apprehensions that seem toconfirm 
this supposition, and would pei'suade ns that Ser- 
vetus had really founded a sect ; yet when this 
matter is attentively examint^d, there will apjiear 
just reason to doubt wlietherthis man lell behind 
him anyone person that might properly he called 
liis true disciple. I’or those who M'cre denominated 
Servetians by the th(‘ologii!al writers of this cen- 
tury, not only difl'ered from Servetus in many 
points of doctrine, but also varied widely fron» liiin 
in his <loctrine of the I’rinity, which was tin* pe- 
culiar and distinguishing point of his theologictal 
systt'in. Valentiru' Gentilis, a Neapolitan, who 
suffered death at Bern, in the year adopted 

the Arian hypothesis, and not timt of Servetus, as 
many writers have imagined ; for his only error 
(!onsist(‘d in this, that he considered tin* Son and 
the Holy (ibost as subordiimte to the Father [//]. 
Nearly allied to this was the doctrine of Mat- 
thew Gnbaldi, a lawyer, whom a timely death, 
in the year l.OfK), sav<'d from the severity of an 
ecclesifistical tribunal, that was ready to pronounce 
sentence agiiinrt him on account of Ins errors ; 
for he su[)jK>sed the ilivine nature divided into three 
eternal .spirits, which were di-stinguished from each 
other, not only by nuud)er, hut also by subordina- 
tion [//]. It is ntrt.so easy to deteraiine the par- 

f< 7 ] St*t‘ Bayle’s Du‘ti<iiiary, at ttie article (iwitilis.— 
S|mii. Hist, (le (leiiovc, lii-r. iii. tom. ii. p. HU. — .Sandii Hib- 
liofli. Aiiti-Triiiitat. p. — Lainy, Ilistuire dii SorinianiKme, 
])art II. cli. vi. p. 251. — Fuesl. lieforiimtiona. Brytrage, tom. 
V. ji. 381. ' 

[/»] Sandii Biblioth. .'\nti-Trinit. p. 17. — Laniy, loc. rit. 
]>!irt 11. ell. vii. p. — Sp*m, loc. «'it. tom. ii. p. 85. not. — 
Hal.. rus. itj Musfo tom, ii. p. 111. 
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CUNT, ticular charge that was brought against Alciat, a 
native of Piedmont, and Sylvester Tellius, who 
*^g^ *”*were banished from the city and territory of Ge- 
neva, in the year 1559 ; nor do we know, with 
any degree of certainty, the errors that were em- 
braced by Paruta, Leonardi, and others [e], who 
were ranked among the followers of Servetus. It 
is, however, more than probable, that none of the 
persons now mentioned were the disciples of Ser- 
vetus, or adopted the hypothesis of that visionary 
innovator. The same thing may be affirmed with 
respect to Gonesius, who is said to have embraced 
the doctrine of that unhappy man, and to have 
, introduced it into Poland [^3 ; for, though he 
maintained, some opinions that really resembled it 
in some of its points ; yet liis manner of explaining 
the mystery of the Trinity was totally different 
from that of Servetus. 

Erroncoiw VII. It 18 evident that none of the persons, now 
mentioned, professed that form or system of theo- 

of Sociiii- 
adisiti* 

[*1 For an account of these, and other persons of the same 
class, see Sandius, Lamy, and also Lubieniecius, liis Historia Re- 
format. Polonicre, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 90 — There is a particular and 
ample account of Alciat given by Bayle, in the first volume of his 
Dictionary ; see also Spon, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85, 86. 

[ife] This is affirmed upon the authority of Wissowatius ant! 
Lubieniecius ; hut the very words of the latter will be sufficient 
to show us upon what grounds. These words (Hist. Reformat. 
Polon. cap. vi, p. 111.) are as follows : “ Is Serveti seiitentiam 
de praeminentia Pati’is in patriam attulit, eainque non tlissimu- 
lavit,” is €s Gonesius introduced into Poland the opinion em- 
braced by Servetus in relation to the pre-eminence of tlie 
Father, and was by no means studious to conceal it. A\'Iio 
now does not see, that, if it was the pre-eminence of the 1 alln*r 
that Gonesius maintained, he must have diff’ennl considerably 
from Servetus, whose doctrine removed all real distinction in the 
divine nature? The reader will do well to con.sult Sandius 
(^oc. cit. p. 40.) concerning the sentiments of (ionesius ; since 
it is from this writer that Latny has borrowed the greatest part 
of what he has advanced in his liistoire de Socinianisme, tom. 
ii. chap. X. p. 278. 
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logical doctrine, that is projierly called Sodntan- cent. 
ism, the origin of which is, by the writers of that 
se(it, dated from the year 1546, and placed in Italy. 

These writers tell us, that, in tliis very year, 
ubo\e forty persons eminently distinguished by 
tlieir learning and genius, and still more by their 
generous /eal for truth, held secret assemblies, at 
different times, in the territory of Venice, and par- 
tionlaiiy at Vicenza, in which they deliberated 
concerning a general reforaiation of the received 
systems of religion, and, in a more especial man- 
ner, undertook to refute the pecnliar doctrines 
that were afterwards publicly rejected by the So. 
cinians. They tell us farther, that the principal 
members of this clandestine society were Lai- 
lius Socinus, Alciat, Ochinus, Paruta, and Gen- 
tilis; that their design wm divulged, and their 
meetings discovered, by the temerity and impru- 
donee of some of tlieir associates ; that two of 
them wer<‘ ajiprehomled and put to death ; while 
the n‘St, being dispersed, sought a refuge in 
Swit/erland, Germany, Moravia, and other coun- 
trios ; and that Socinus, after having wandered up 
and down in several parts of Europe, went into 
Poland, first in the year LWl, and afterwards in 
1558, and there sowed the seeds of his iloctrine, 
which, in process of time, gi’ew apace, and nro- 
din;o(l a rich and abundant harvest [/], Such is 

[/] Soe tlie Bibliotheca Ariti-Trinit. p. 18. and 25. of San* 
iliiiH, who mentions some writing-n that are supposed to have been 
published by tlie claridiiistiiie society of pretended Beformeiifi at 
Venice and Vicenza; thoue^h the truth of this supposition is ex- 
tremely tiubious ; Andr. Wissowatii Narratio qmnmKio in Po- 
lonia Refoniiati ab Uuitajiis separati sunt, which in subjoinecl 
to ilie Biblioth. of Saiidhu), p. 209, 210. — The reader may 
likewise consult Lubieniecius, Hktor. Heformat. Polon. Hh. ii. 
cap. i. p. :iS. who intiumtcH, that he took this account of the 
oritrin of Sociniauisiii from the manuscript Commentaria of Bud- 
zinns, and his Life of Ladius Socinus. See also Sam. Przip- 
t uvitjH, in Vila Socini. 
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the account of the origin of Socinianism, tliat is 
generally given by the writers of that sect. To 
assert that it is, in every circumstance, fictitious 
and false, would perhajis be going too far ; but, 
on the other hand, it is easy to demonstrate that 
the system of religion, commonly called Socini- 
anism, was neither invented nor drawn up in 
those meetings at Venice and Vicenza, that have 
been now mentioned [»/,]. 

See (justav. Gcor^. Zeltneri Ilistoria Ciypto-Soeiniaii- 
i»rni Altorfini, cap. ii. xli. p. note. — Tins writer 

seenifl to think tliat tke inquiries that have hitherto been made 
into this affair are Iiy no means satisfUrtory ; and iie therefore 
wislies that some men of learning, eipial to the task, would 
examine the suhjta't anew. — This, indeed, were mucJi to ht* 
wished. In the nnmn time, I shall venture to offer a feAv oh- 
acTvations, which may perhaps contribute to cast sonie light upon 
this matter. That there was, in reality, such a society as is men- 
tioned ill the text, is far from being iinjirobaide. Many ( irouiii- 
stancesnnd relation.s prove siifhciently, that inunctliately after the 
Keforination had taken place in Ciorrnany, secret asseriildies were 
held, and measures proposcMl in several provinces that were still 
under the jurisdiction of Rome, with a view to combat the er- 
rors and superstitions of the times. It is also, in a more t^special 
manner, probable, that the territory of Venice was the seem* <»f 
these delilierations ; since it is well known, that a great nuinlH'i 
of the Venetians at this time, though they had no personal at- 
tachment to Luther, approved, nevertheless, of his design of 
reforming the corru])t state of religion, and wished well to every 
attempt that was made to restori^ Christianity to its native and 
primitive simplicity. It is farther higlily credible that these as- 
seinhlios were interrupteil and dispersed by the vigilaiu*e of tin* 
papa! iMuissaries, that some of their inemhers were, appreliemled 
and put to death, and that the r(»st saved themselves by flight 
All this is prolmhle enough; hut it is extremely iinprohable, 
nay, utterly incredible, that all the persons, who are said to ha\c 
hetni pr<*s<*ut at these assrunhlies, weix* really so. And I tlierc- 
fore adopt willingly tlie* opinion of those who affirm, that mimy 
p<*rsons, who in after-times dbtinguislied themselvt's from the 
multitude by opposing the doctriin^ of tin* 'JVinity in I nit> . 
were (‘onsidered iis niemhers of the Ven<*tian so<*it*t\% by ign<»- 
rant writers, wdio looked upon that society as the source and 
nm-sery of tlie whole Unitarian sect. It is certain, for in- 
Hijiiu i*, , that Ochiuus is erroneously phn cil among the mem- 
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Vlll. While, therefore, we reject this inaocu- cent. 
rate account of the matter under consideration, it 

’ SECT. III. 

I'AKT II. 

!»ors of the famous Hociety now iiioiitioned ; for, not to inaitit 
upon this ciiTumstance, that it is not sufHciently clear whether 

was really a Soeinian or not* it appears undoniahly* from the 
Auuales (aipiiciiiorum of Hoverius* as well as from other mu|ueH- SvK iiiiun- 
ti-»nal)lo testiuionies, that he left Italy so eiirly as the year 
find went from thence to Geneva. See a singular hook, entilleil, 

]/i (iuerre Serapliique, ou THistoire ties Perils qua eourus la 
jJiirhe (les (.’apucliius, livr. iii. p. 191, 216. — What 1 have sfiid 
of Ochiniis mny ho coufidoiitly arfiriiied with respect to J..ajHus 
Socinus, wIk), 1 hough re]»ort04l to have heen at tlio head of the 
Hoc.lely now under cousidenitioii, was certainly never present at 
any of its uie»;tuiirs. in>r how mii we suppose (hat a young man, 
only oue-aud-tvveuly years old, would leave the plaee of his na- 
il vify, repair to Venicti tir Vicenza, and that without any other 
vi(‘w than ll»c pleasure of disputing freely on eertain points of 
r('lii*ion ? Or, how could it Iiappen that a youth of such unex- 
perienced years should acquire such a high ihjgrcc of indtience 
and authority as to obtain tlie first rank, and the principal direc- 
tion, in an assenihiy composed of so many eminently learned ami 
ingenious men? liesides, from (he Idfe of Ltelius, which is still 
evtaiit, and from other te.<tiuionie.H of good authority, it is easy to 
show, that it was tlie desire of improvement, ami the hope of 
heing ai(le<l in his inquiries after truth* by tlie conversation of 
learned men in foreign nations, that induced him to leave Italy, 
and not the apprehension of persecution and death, tw some have 
imagined. It is also ciutuin, that he returned into his native 
country afterwards, and, in tlie year remained some tiiiU' 

at Simma, wlnle his father livi'd at Bolojrna. iSee his letter to 
Bulliiiger, in the Museum Ilelveiiruin, tom. v. p. 4S9. Now 
surely it cannot easily he imjtgined, that a man in his senses would 
return to a country from whence, hut a few yeais before, he had 
luicn obliged to fly, in order to avoid the tenors of a liarlmrous in- 
quisition and a violent death. 

Hut, waving this question for a moment, let us suppose all the 
accounts we have Itoiii the Socinians, concerning this fatuous as- 
semhly of \%»iiice and Vicenza, and the members of which it was 
composed, to he true and exact ; yet it remains to 1m; proved, 
that the Sm!inian system of dot'trine was invented and drawn up 
in that assembly. This tlie Smnnian writers niaintain; and this, 
as the case appears to me, may he safely denimJ. For the Soctii- 

♦ Is such a supposiviou really so oh^unl ? Is not a spirit of enthusiasm, 
or even an unrununoii degree of /.cal, aiUspiate to the pri^uction of such an 
ellVct? 

VOL. IV. 1 I 
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CENT, is incumbent upon us to substitute a better in its 
pla(^e ; and, indeed, the origin and progress of the 
*part”i. doctrine seem easy to be traced out by 

> such as are acquainted with the history of the 
church during this century. There were certain 
sects and doctors, against whom the zeal, vigil- 
ance and severity of Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists, were united, and, in opposing whose 
settlement and progress, these three communions, 
forgetting their dissensions, joined their most vi- 
gorous counsels and endeavours. The objects of 


ian doctrine is undoubtedly of mucli later date than tliis assem- 
bly ; it also passed through different hands, and was, during many 
yeiM-s, reviewed and corrected by men of learning and genius, and 
thus underwent various changes and iniproveinents, before it wa.s 
formed into a regular, permanent, and connected system. To be 
convinced of tbk, it will be sufticient to cast an eye upon the opi- 
nions, doctrines, and reasonings of several of the im inbers of tbt^ 
famous society, so often mentioned ; which vary in such a striking 
manner, as show manifestly that thi.s society ]ja<l no fixed views, 
nor liad ever agreed upon any consistent form of doctrine. We 
learn, moreover, from many circumstances in the life and traris- 
actions of Ladius Socitius, that this man bad not, when be left 
Italy, lai<l the ])lan of a regular system of religion ; and it is w(dl 
knomi, that, for iinmy years afterwards, bis time was spent in 
doubling, inquiring, and disputitig ; and that bis ideas of religious 
matters were extremely fluctuating and unsettled. So that it 
seems probable to me, that the nmii dietl in this state of hesitation 
and uncertainty, before he ba<l reduced his notions to any consis- 
tent form. As to Gribaldi and Aleiat, who have be<‘ii alre«uly 
mentioned, it is manift^st that they inclined ton ards the Arian 
system, and did not entertain such low ideas of the person and 
dignity of Jesus Christ as those that are adojued among the 8oci- 
ntatis* From all this it appears abundantly evident, that these 
Italian Reformers, if their famous soc!iety ever existed in reality 
(which 1 admit here as a probable supposition, rather tliun a 
fart sufficiently attested), were dispemed and obliged to seek tl»*ir 
safety in a voluntary exile, before they had agreetl about any re- 
gular system of religious doctrine. So that this account t>f the 
origin of Socinianisiu is rather imaginary than real, though it has 
ht'en inconsiderately adopted by many writers. F'uesUii has al- 
leged several arguments against it in his Gennan work, entitled, 
Ileforntationis lieytragen, toin. iii. p. 3!27. 
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their common aversion were the Anabaptists, and 
those who denied the Divinity of Christ, and a Tri- 
nity of persons in the Godhead. I’o avoid the un- 
hajvpy conse<iuenc,es of such a formidahJe opposi- 
tion, great nunih(*rs of Ivoth classes retired into 
Poland, from this persuasion, that in a country, 
M*hose inliahitants v'ere passionately fond of free- 
dom, r<'ligioii.s lilx'rty could not fail to find u refuge. 
However, on their fii*st arrival, they proceeded with 
circunisjH'ction and prudence, and explained their 
sentiments with much caution, and a certain mix- 
ture of disguise*, not knowijig sun'Iy what might 
liajvpen, nor how far their opinions would he treated 
withindulg<*nc<*. Thus they lived in peace and <piiet 
during several ^'caiN, tnixed with the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, who had alreadv obtained a solid 
settlement in Poland, and who admitted them into 
their eominunion, and even into th<! assemblies 
wher(! tlu'ir public deliberations were held. They 
w<“re not, however, long satisfied with this slate 
of constraint, notwithstanding the privileges with 
which it was attended ; hut, having insinuated 
themselves inti* tlie friendship of several noble and 
opulent familii's, they began to act with mon* 
spirit, and even to declare in ati open manner their 
op]*osilion to certain doctrines that were gene- 
rally received amoiig Christians. H<*n*;e arose 
violent contests between them and the Swiss, or 
Deformed churches, with which th(!y had been 
principally connccli'd. These dissensions drew 
the attention of the government, and occiLsioncd, 
in the year lo()5, a resolution of the diet of Pe- 
trilvow, ordering the innovators to separate them- 
selves from the churches alrciuly mentioned, and 
to form a distinct congregation or .sect [/<3. These 

[«j Ilistoin* du S(K'iuiaiii*inie, part L rhap* vi, hi\ 

p. 16. — Stoinii OritriruK Unitarioruu* m Ptiloum, apud. 

Saiidiuiii, p* — (Tearir. Schtmianni 'IWatiiPittuni, npud 
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CENT, founders of the Soeinian church were commonly 
called Pinczovians, from the town in which the 
beads of their sect resided. Hitherto, indeed, 
- y thf>y had not carried oiedters so far as they did 
^ afterwards ; for they professed chiefly the Arian 
doctrine concerning the divine nature, maintain- 
ing that the Sou and the Holy Ghost were two 
distinct natures, begotten by God the Father, and 
subordinate to him [o]. 

The pro- IX. The Unitarians, being thus separated from 
«."?’"'^®®‘the other religious societies in Poland, had many 
difficulties to encounter, both or an internal and 
external kind. From without, they were threat- 
ened with a formidable prospect arising from the 
united efforts of Catholics, Lutherans, and. Cal- 
vinists, to crush their infant sect. From within, 
they dreaded the effects of intestine discord, which 
portended the ruin of their community before 
it could an’ive at any measure of stability or 
consisteiHie. This latter apprehension was too well 
grounded j for, as yet, they had agreed ujion no 
regular system of principles, which might serve 
as a centre and bond of union. Some of them 
chose to persevere in the doctrine of the Arians, 

pimdpin, p. 194 — Andr. Wissowatius, de Sepanitioue Uiiitar. a 
JleformatiK, ibid. p. 211, 212 — Luliieiiiecius, Histor. Reformat. 
Polonicjp, HI), ii. cap. vi. p. 111. cap. viii. j». 144. Hb. iii. cap. i. 
p. 158. 

[o] Tina will appear almndantly evident to all sueb as con- 
Rult, w\tb a proper degree of attention, the writers mentioned in 
the pvectMling note. It is unquestionably certain, that all those, 
who then called tliemselves Unitarian Brethren, did not entertain 
the same stmtiments concerning the Divine Nature. Some of 
the most eminent doctors of that sect adopted the notions relat- 
ing to die ]>er8on and dignity of Christ tliat were in after-times 
|)(H:uliar to the Socinians; the greate.Ht part of them, however, 
embraced the Arian sy.stem, and adirniod, that our blessed Sa- 
viour was created before the foniiatioii of the world, by Go<l the 
Father, to whom he was touch inferior, nevertheless, in dignity 
and perfection. 
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aud to proceed no further ; and these ware cxdled 
Famovians [/>3. Othore, more adventurous, went 
much greater lengths, and attributed to Christ 
almost no other rank or dignity than those of a 
divine messenger, and of a true pixiphet. A tiurd 
class, distinguished by the denomination of Bud- 
neians [< 7 ], went still further } declaring that Jesus 
Christ was boni in an ordinary way, according to 
the general law of nature, and that, consequently, 
he was no proper object of divine woi-ship or adora- 
tion [/•]• There were also among these people 
several lunatics, who were desirous of introducing 
into the society the discipline of the enthusiastic 
Anabaptists ; such as a connnunity of goods, an 
eijuaJily of ranks, and ttilier absurdities of the same 
nature [ .v]. Such werelho disagreiaible and perilous 
circmnstances in which the Unitarians were placed 
during the infancy of their sect, and which, no 
doubt, rendered their situation extremely critical 
and piu’[tlexing. But they were liajipily extricated 
out of these ditfieulties by the dexterity and reso- 
lutionof certain of th<‘ir doctors, whose efi’orts were 
crowned with singular success, on account of the 
credit aud influence they had obtained in Poland. 
I'lu'se I’niturian doctors suppressed, in a little 
lim<‘, the factions that threatened the ruin of their 
eonimunity, erected flourishing congregations at 
Cracow, Lublin, Pim^zow, Luck, Smila[/] (a town 
helongiug to the famous Dudith) [-a], aud inseveral 


[//] I’or u more purtiruliu* accouiU of the I 'antovianA, »e© 
sect xxa. of this chapter. 

[^] See the part of tliiw chapter rcferml to in tlie preceilir»g 
note. 

[r] Vita Andr. Wissotvatii in Sandii Blltlioth. Afiti-IVim 
p. 226 Ah also 8am1iu« ia Simone Budnsco, p. 

[x] Lubieniecii Hist. Keform, Poloii. lib. iii# cap. xii. p. 24th 
Mart. Adelt, Historia Arianismi Smigliemis, Ge<L 1741, 
in Hvo. 

CST' [^0 Thi^ Dudith, who was cerlaiiily one of the most 
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mr. other places, both in Poland and Lithuania, and 
'''*• obtained the privilege of printing their produc- 
HT i!. tions, and those of their brethren, without molest- 
ution or restraint [w]. All these advantages were 
crowned by a signal mark of liberality and muni- 
ficence they received from Jo. Sienicnius, pala- 
tine of Padolia, who gave them a settlement in the 
city of Ilacow, which he had himself built, in the 


learned and nniinont men of the sixteenth century, was bom at 
Buda/in the year 15S3; and after having studied in the most 
famous universities, and travelled thniugh almost all the coun- 
tries of Euroj^S was named to the hishoprit* of Tinia by the 
emperor Ferdinand, and made privy counsellor to that prince. 
He had, hy the force of his genius, and the study of the ancient 
orators, aniuircd such a masterly and irre.sistihle eloquence, that 
in all public deliberations be carried every thing before him. In 
the council, where be was sent in the name of the emperor and 
of the Hungarian clergy, lie spoke with such energy against 
several abuses of the church of J<onie, and particularly against 
the celibacy of the clergy, that the pope, being informed thereof 
by his legates, solicited the emperor to recal him. Ferdinand 
complied : but having heard Diidith’s report of what passed in 
that fmnous council, he approvcMl of his (ondiict, and re- 
warded him with the bishopric of Clionat. He afterwards 
married a maid of honour of tlie tpieen of Hungary, and re- 
signed his bishopric; the emperor, how(5V('r, still continued 
his friend and protector. The ]>apal excommunication was 
levelled at his head, but ho treattnl it with contempt. Tired 
of the fopperies and superstitions of the church of Jfoine, he 
retired to Cracow, where he embraced the protestant reli- 
gion publicly, after having been for a good while its secret 
frieml. It is said that he sliowed some inclination towards 
the Socinian system. Some of hi.s friends <leny this ; others 
confess it, but maintain, that lie afterwards changed his senti- 
ments in that respect. He vras well acquainted with several 
brandies of philosophy and the inatbematics, with the ^sciences 
of physic, history, theology, and the civil law. He was such 
an cmtbuHiastical admirer of Cicero, that he copied over three 
times, with his own hand, the whole works of that im- 
mortal author. 11<* had something majestic in his figure, and 
in tlio air of his countenance. His life was i*egular and vir- 
tuous, bis manners elegant and eiusy, and bis benevolence warm 
and extemive. 

[u’ l Samlii IVibliutheca Anti-Tiin. p. tiOl. 
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year 1569, in tlie district of Sendoniir[*]. This cent. 
extraordinary favour was peculiarly adapted to . 
better the state of the Unitarians, who were, 
hitherto, dispersed far and wde in the midst of 
their enemies. And accordingly they now looked 
upon their religious estHblishment as permanent 
and stable, and presumed so far ujton their good 
fortune as to declare liacow the centre of their 
community, where their distant and dispersed 
members might unite their counsels, and hold 
their deliberations. 

X. When they saw their affairs in this promis - a «umm«Fy 
ing sifuafion, the first thing that employed the 
attention and zeal of their doctors and spiritual tht'y }»ru* 
rulers u’as a translation of the Bible into tlie*^®®^’ 
Polish language, wliich Avas accordingly published 
in the year 1572. They bad, indeed, beft)re 
this, a ]\)lish version of the sacred writings, Avhich 
tliev had eomposed, jointly Avith tlie Helvetic 
doctoi’s, ill the year 1.56.5, Avhilo they Jived in 
communion AA'ith tliat church : but after the 
breairii of that communion, and the order they 
liad received to sejiarate ihemseh’es from the Re- 
formed chureb, this version lust its credit among 
them, us it did not seem proper to answer their 
vieAv's[?/]. After they hud finished their iieAv 
version, they drcH’’ up a summary of their reli- 
gious doctrine, Avhich was published at Cracow, in 
the year 1.574, under the title of Catechism, or 
Confession of the Unitarians [r]. The system of 

[^.r] Sandiiis. loc. cit. p. 201. — ^I^uhieni<*cius, 1 <k*. cit. p. 230. 

C.v] ^ German work of Uingreltaulny, einitle<l, Von den 
Polilnischeii Hiheln, p. 90. 113, M2, in whii’ti there in a further 
account of the PoUsli interpretations of the Bible compo*ied by 
Socinian authors. 

[r] From this little performance* and indeed from it alone* 
we may learn with certainty the true atate of the Utiitanan re- 
ligion before Sodnus ; and, neverthelenw, I do not find 

that it has been so innch as once quoted, or even mentioned by 
any of the Socinian writers, by any liistorians who have ^dvea 
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isrr. religion that is contained in this Gatechisna is rc- 
markable for its simplicity, and is neither loaded 

r.iii. 

tr II. 

W an accoarit of their sect, nor yet by any of the divines that have 
drawn the pen of controversy against their religious system# I 
titn almost inclined to believe, that the Socinians (when in process 
of time they had gained ground, acc]uired more dexterity in the 
management of their affairs,, and drawn up a new, specious, and 
artful summary of their doctrine) were prudent enough to desire 
that this primitive catechism shouhl disappear, that it might not 
furnish their adversaries witli an occasion of accusing them of in- 
constancy in abandoning the tenets of tlieir ancestors, nor excite 
factions and divisions among iliemselves, hy induidng any of their 
people to complain that tliey had deviattjd from the ancient sim- 
plicity of their first foundem. Thesi; reasons, very prohubly, en- 
gaged the Socinian doctors to huy up all the copies they could find 
of this original Confession or Catechism, with a view to bury it 
in oblivion# It will jiot, therefore, he improper to give Ijcre some 
account of the form and iriatter of this first Socinian creed, which 
contained the doctrine of that sect hefoie this Racoviaii Catc'chism 
was comjmsed. 'J'his jiccoiintwill throw new light upon a period 
and branch of ecclesiastical liistory tliat are Inghly intcK sting. 
The original Catechism now under consideration wliicli is ex- 
tremely rare, has the following titli^ prefixed to it : (.'atechism, 
or Confession of Faith of the ('ongn‘gatioii wssenihled in Folaml 
in the Name of Jesus Clirist oiir T.ord, wlio was cno iiii d anu 
raised from the Dead — Deuter. vi. Hear, O Israel, the J.oru oui 
God is one God — John viii. 51, It is my 1 nlher — of wlioni ye 
say that he is your God. IVinted liy Alexander 'rurohinus, 
horn in the year of Clirist, the Son of (^od, 1574, in IJ^ino, (1). 
We find, by a passage at the end of the preface, that this cu- 
rious Catechism was printed at (!racow, for it is said to have 
been published in that city, in tfie year 1574, after the birth of 
Christ. Now it is known that tlie llnitarian.s had, at that time, 
a printing-house at Cracow, whirl i was soon after removed to 
Uacow. Alexander Turobimis, who is said to have been the 
printer of this little production, is mentioned by JSandius (in his 
Biblioth* Anti-Trinit. p. 51.) under the (hmomination of Turo- 
binezyek, which he undoubtedly derived from Turobin, a town 
in the Palatinate of Chelin, iu Little or Ked Russia, whicli 
was the place of his nativity. The author of this Catechism 
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with scholastic terms nor mibtiie diticmsions ; but cbnt. 
it nevertheless breathes, in several ulaces, the 

* ’ StCT. III. 


was tlu; farnrms Georpa S(*homa«, m liaa l>e«ti eviclently proved 
from a pioce eutitled, iScboiuaniii Testtanientitm (2), and other 
by Jo. Adam Mullcrus, in his Dissert* Do Uiiita* 
riorum (!ato( heHi et CoiifesNione omtiium (S). Tim whieli 

if* composed in the name of the whole corijrrej?;atioii, iHjgins with 
the following Hahitatioii : ** To all those who thirst after etonml 
stiU atiotu the little and afflicted tiockiii Polaml, wliich is baplieed 
in ilic name of Jesus of Xajicaretli, sendetii gieeting ; praying most 
earnestly liiat grace nmt peace may be sited u{>on tluun by the one 
Sufinerie («od and bather, through his only bcirotteu Son, our 
f>ord Jesus ( hrist, who was crucified (4),” After this general 
sjiiuintieii, the [»refacers £ri%"e an account of the reaitons that on- 
gairetl tfsem to compose and piihli'^h this confesstoii. 'riie princi- 
pal of i(f(!se reasons w as. the r(^pro;e lies: and a,spei>ions that wero 
<'ust upon ihe Anahnptists. in sev<‘r,d jdjwes; from which we learn, 
that, at tliis time, tin* (letMnuitiuti<m of Anabaptists was given to 
those who in utter tinn*^ wen: culled Sneiniuns. The rest of this 
pn*l<M-e is eriiployinl in heseeclumr the reader to be hrnily persuad- 
ed that the deirtiutis of the congregation are pious nml upright, to 
vi‘ad with aitentifni, that In* may tmlit'e w iili di.scenuiienl, and, 
“ nhandfuning the doi triiie of Hahj ion, and the eonduct aruJ con- 
versation of S<nh*m, Ut laKe refuge in the ark of Noah/' i. 4 :, 
amoritr the I nitarian 1 ’i'f*th:i-n. 

I fhe hegiiming oi ihe rjifrchi oi itself the whole doctrirw of 
( hristiaiilty is reduced to six points, 'bhe hrst rolatf*« to the 
Nature of (iod, and Ids Jesus Chiisl ; the a.*cond to .ftistib- 
cation; the third to Discipline; ih. fourth to Pniyer ; the fifth ti» 
Haptisni ; Jind the sivtli to tin* Isold’s Slipper. 1 hese si\ points 
are explained at length, in the following inaiiner : b'aeh point in 
defuied uml nnfolded in general terms, in one ipiestimi and nii- 
swer, and is afterwards KulMli\i(k*d int»» its several hraiicbea in 
varioiiH quest i(»!»s and answers, in w hich its ditVerent part« are il- 
lustrated arnl cordirim*d hy texts of S. • iptiire. iVom tJuH it ap- 
pears, ut first sight, tliat the primitive Mate of Socinianibiu was a 
state ol real infancy uml weakm^^s, that its doi tors were by no 
means distinguished by the ileptli or accuracy of their theological 


( -] This testament is published by Sandius in his llibUotk Anti-7'nn. 
p, 31 . 

[:i| rbe i)i!»«iertatio« of IMullerus is to la: found in a collection of pieces 
pui:)li^hod by Bartho}ouia*us under the following title ; Furtgesexten mil- 
xlicheri Ammerckungen von allerhand Materien, }Mtrt sxi. p, 75b. 

['I j Omnibus salutem artemam sitientibus, gratiam ac pacem ab uno iJlo 
altissimo Deo piitre, per unigeriHiiin ejus htiuui, Doniimini nostniun Jesion 
(.hrtf4uiii crucftixum, ex aniiiio prccatur coitus esigjuus et afilieius per IV 
lotii4m, in ni;tuiue ejusdetn Ji'.>u C'hrisU Kaxarexi bapiizutus. 
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spirit of Socinianlsm, and that even in those parts 
of it which its authpre look upon as most import- 

knowledge, and that they instructed their flock in a superficial 
manner, by giving them only some vague notions of certain lead- 
ing doctrines and precepts of religion. In their definition of the 
Nature of God, with whicli this Catechism begins, the authors 
discover immediately their sentiments concerning Jesus Christ, 
by declaring that he, together with all other things, is subject to 
the Supreme Creator of the univerae. It may also be observed, 
as a proof of the ignoi*ance or negligence of these autliors, that, 
in illustrating the nature and perfections of the Deity, tliey make 
not the least mention of his infinity, his omniscience, his immen- 
sity, his eternity, his omnipotence, his omnipresence, his spiritu- 
ality, nor of those other perfections of the divine nature that sur- 
pass the comprehension of flnite minds. Instead of this, they 
characterize the Supreme Being only hy his wisdom, his immor- 
tality, his goodness, and unbounded dominion and empire over 
the ci*eatures. By this it would seem, that, even at tliis early 
period of Socinianism, the rulers of that sect had adopl(*d it as a 
maxim, that nothing incomprehensible or mysterious was to he 
admitted into their religious system. — Their erroneous m»tion con- 
cerning Jesu.s Christ is expressi^d in the following terms : “ Our 
mediator before tJie throne of God is a man who was formerly 
promised to our fathers hy the prophets, and in these latter days 
was horn of the seed of David, ami whom (iod the Father has 
made Lord and Christ ; that is, the most ]»erfect juophet, tlie 
most holy priest, and the mo.st trium])hant king, by whom he 
created the new world [5], hy wdiom h<* sent peace upon earth, 
restored all things, and recx)nciled them to himself ; and hy whom 
also he has bestowed eternal life upon his elect ; to the end that, 
after the Supreme God, we should believe in him, a<lore and in- 
voke him, hear his voice, imitate his example, and find in him 
rest to our souls [6].'* It is here worthy of note, that although 
they call Christ a most holy priest, and justify this title by citations 

[.*>] This expresMoii is remarkable ; for tlicse doctors Toaintained, that 
these declarations of Scripture, which represent the world as formed by 
Christ, do not relate to the visible world, hut to the restoration of mankind 
to virtue ami happiness by the Son of God, They invented this interpreta- 
tion to prevent their being obliged to acknowledge the divine glory and 
creating power of Christ. 

[6] Est homo, mediator noster apud Dcum, pafribus olim per prophetas 
promissus, ct ultimis tandem teinporibus ex Davidis semine natus, quern 
Deus pater fecit Dominum et Christum, hoc cst, perfectissimum propbe- 
tain, sunciissimum sacerdotem, iiivictissimuro regem, per quem tnundum 
creavit, omnia restauravit, secum rcconciliavit, puciheavif, ct vitaw arternam 
clectis siiis donavit: ut in ilium, post Dcum altussimum, credamus, ilium 
adoit:inttH, iuvoccinus.^uudiamus, pro modulo nosuo imitamur, et in illo ro- 
quk'ui animabus nostris inveniamus. 
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ant and fundamental. Nor Mill this appear sur- cknt. 
prising to those Miio ccmsider, that the papei-s 

from Srripturo, yet they no where explnin the nature of that ‘ ‘ 

prit^KthotKl, whioli tln^y attribute t<> him. — \\ itii renpoct to the ^***V"**^ 

Holy (ibost, tliey plainly <h'iiy his Imur" a ilirine person, ami re- 

prfspnt him as inithiiifj^ m(»ro timn a divim* ipiality, or virtue, as 

appeaiN fn»m the following passjige : “The Jloly Ohost is the 

energy or perfection of (lod, who.'ic* fulness (lod the Father U'- 

stowed upon Ins only begotten Son, our Lord, that vve, hecotniijg 

his adopted fdiildren, might receive of his fiilnt^ss — f hey 

e\pn‘ss their sentiments conrerniiig Jnstifiealifm in the ensniug 

terms : Justification consists in th«‘ remission tif all our jwist sins, 

throuirh the mere grace and mercy of <Jn<l, in and hy our Lor<l 

Jesus ( lirist, witlioul our merits ami works, and in ionseipience 

t>f a lively faith ; as also in tbo certain hojn* of life eternal, and the* 

true and unfeigned auiendinenl of our lives and conversations, 

tliroie^di tli<‘ as.^ivlanee of the Divine Spirit, to the glory of (ioil 

tin* Father, ami the eflilication of our iieiixhliours [ ^ j. As hy tliis 

inaceurate <letinilion justilieation coinpreheuds in it ttinendmcnt 

and obedience, so, in tin* explication of ibis point, onr auibors 

break in upon the hdlow ing fine, u bicli relates to Discipline, an<l 

lay tlown a short snnuiiary of moral doctrine, which is cfuitained 

in a few precepts, and ex]>resse<l for the ino^t part in tin* tanguag*^ 

of Scriptun*. I bere is this peculiarity in their moral injnnctionRi, 

that the}' prohibit the taking of <»utlis and the rep^dling^ of injuries. 

As to what regjinis ICK'ele-iastical Discipline, they defme it thus ; 

“ l>cle>ia.stical discipline coiisi‘»ts in calling freijnently to the re** 
mnnhrance. of every individual the duties that are incumbent upon 
them ; in admonishing, first privatidy, and afterwards, if this he 
inelfc'ctiial, in a public manner, before the whole congregiition, 
such as huv(‘ sinm‘d ojienly against (Jod, or offeiKhMl their neigh- 
l»onr; and, lastly, in excluding from the coiiimuuion of the church 
the oh>,tinate and impenitent, that being tlius co^ erful with shame, 
they may he led to repentance, or, if they remain uncoiiveited, 

,ini y he damned eternally ['J ]* ' iiy their further explication of the 

[T] Spiritus Saiictus C il vlrtiis Dei, cojus plcnitudincm iledit Dtfiot pater 
Mlio (itio unigenito, Domiiiu nostro, ut ex ejus plenitudine nos Adopt tvl acci- 
pirernijs. 

[s] Jiisiificfttio cst ex mera gratia, |)er Dominmn nostrum Jesum Clirts. 
turn, sine operibus ct meritis nostris, utnnium pra teritorum pecTAtorum nos- 
trorum in viva fide remissio, vitafjuc a'lcrnw indubitata expecLutio, «tauxiti4> 
spiritus Dei vitie nustr.T non stniuiata, sed vora corrcctio, mi glohAtn Dei 
piitrit nostri ft a^dificationirm proximoruzn nosirorum. 

[f>^ Dtsciplina ecclesiastic* i.*st officii xingulorutn freijuruscommemoriitmet 
peccrtiitimn contra Deum vel pruximum prirniiTn privaU, deinde etiam pnbbca, 
cornm t«»to uelii, common efactio, ikntquc pertitiacium * communione luiric- 
tonim nllenatlti, ul pudore sidiUsi convertanlur, aut si id nolint, a'tcnnim 
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i®. Lselius Socinus, which he undoubtedly left be- 

^ hind him in Poland, were in the hands of many ; 

r. III. ' 

It II. 

^ point relating to ecclesiastical discipline, we see how imperfect 
and incomplete their notions of that matter were. For they treat, 
in the first place, concerning the government of the church and 
its ministers, whom they divide into bishops, deacons, elders, and 
\vidows. After this they enumerate, at length, the duties of 
husbands and wives, old and young, parents and children, masters 
and servants, citi;5ehs and magistrates, poor and rich ; and con- 
clude with what relates to the admonishing of offenders, and their 
exclusion from the communion of the church, in case of obstinate 
impenitence. Their sentiments concerning Prayer arc, generally 
speaking, sound and rational. But in their notion ol Baptism they 
differ from other Christian churches in this, that they make it to 
consist in immersion or dipping, and emersion or rising again out 
of the water, and maintain that it ought not to he administered to 
any but adult persons. “ Baptism,'* say they, ‘‘ is the immersion 
into water, and emersion of one who believes in the gospel, 
and is truly penitent, performed in the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy fihost, or in tlie name of Jesus Christ alone ; l)y which so- 
lemn act tlie person Imptiseed publicly acknowledgeth that lie is 
cJeanseii from all his sins, through the mercy of Ciod the Father, 
by the blood of Christ, and the oj)eration of the Holy Spirit, to 
the end tha t, being ingrafted into the body of Christ, he may mor- 
tify the old Adam, and he transformed into tlie image of the new 
and heavenly Adam, in the firm assurance of eternal life after the 
resurrection (10).’* The last point handled in this performance is 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, of which the autliors give an 
explication that will be rea<lily adopted by those wlio embrace the 
doctrine of Zuingle on that head. At the end of tliis curious 
(^atechism there is a piece entitled, “ (F.cononiia Christiana, seu 
I’astorattis Domesticus,’* which contain^ a short instruction to 
heads of families, showing them how they ought to proceed in 
order to maintain and increase in their houses a spirit of pi(;ty ; in 
which also their devotion is assisted by forms of prayer, com]>osod 
for luoniing, evening, and oUier occasions. 

The copy of this Catecliisin, wliich is now befort* mei, was given 
ill the yeai* 1(580, by Martin Chelinius, one of the most eminent 

[lO] Baptivmus i;8t bomiiits Kvangello cri*dcntts et pccnitcntlam agentis 
in nomine Patris, ct Pilii, et Spiritus Sancti, vel in nomine Jesu Chrhti in 
aqtiam tmmersio et emeraio, qua publice pru6tetur, se gratia Doi Patris ni 
.sanguine Clirtati, opera Spiritus Sancti, ab omnibus peccatis ablutiim esae, 
ut, in corpus C'hristi insertiis, niortilicet veterem Ad.smum ct iranstbrmctur 
Jti Aiianmm illnm cwlcstem, cerUis, se post resuiTccUunem conacquoturum 
e>se vUatu aaernum. 
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and that, by the perusal of them, tlie Ariwas, who 
liad formerly the upper baud in the community 
of the Unitarians, were engaged to change their 
sentiments concerning the nature and mediation 
of Clirist [a]. It is true. Indeed, that the deno> 
inination of Socinian was not as yet kno^vn. 
Those who were afterwards distinguished by this 
title passi^d in Poland, at the time of which we 
now speak, under the name of Anabaptists, be- 
cause they admitted to baptism adult persons 
ordy, and also rebajitized thos«‘ that joined them 
from oilier Cliristian churches [A]. 

anti znaloiis Sorinian (ii>ctoi*s, to Mr. (^hriwioplnn* 
as apj>t*nr.s l»y a loiig iiiJ^cription, WTitltMi by tilt? donor, at tbo 
piifl of tlu‘ book. In tbi^ inscn|)tion ClieiiniiH proiniMOH IiIm 
friond oilun* productions of tfie Maine Uiml. provided lie rec.pivpM 
the pri-<f‘nt one kindly, and concludes with tbcMO words of St. 
J^aul : (ro<l bath choMCii the weak thing!) of the world to con- 

found tin* strong.*’ 

[ff] I'his appears evitlently from the followtug pa»Mage in 
Sclioinan’s 'restanientuni (puhlished hy .StuidiiiM. in IjIm IHblioth. 
.Anti-'iVin.) p. 191, 195. “ Sub id fere U'mpu.«» (a. 15G(>.) e\ 
rhap>iodiis Ladii Socini iptidairi fralrcH didicerunt Dei tiliuni non 
esse secninhun dVinitatis peiNonaiii, patri coeMsentialciii el co»?- 
(juali'ui, sed lioiuinem olc'^uia (.'hristuui, «?x Spiritu Saiicto con- 
ceptuin, ex Virgine Maria natiim, crueiflxuiu, et mMUHcttutiin) ; 
a (juibus nos couiinoniti wicra^ liferitM perscruturi, persuaMi Mumim/* 
Tiuise words show plainly, that the UiuturianM, or PiiirzoviariM, 
ns they were souietinies calletl, had, hefon* their separation from 
the lli fonned ehurcli in the year 1.505, helicjved in a Trinity of 
.soiiu? kind or othiT; oiul liAd not gone mo far aw totally to divewt 
Jesus Christ of his divinity. Schoinan, now cited, wa« a <io«*tor 
of great authiwity in this sect ; and he tells us, hiiumdf, that, at 
the diet of Petricow, in the year 1505, he defended the unity of 
Goil the Father against the liefonned, who maintained the exint- 
ence of a tlireefoUl Deity, We learn iieverthelesM from hitnuelf, 
tliat it was not till tlie year 1566 that a perusal of the pa|M?rs of 
LadiuH Socinus had engaged liim to change his sentimentH, and 
to deny the divine personality of Christ. What then are we to 
conclude from hence ? llie conclusion is plainly this : that, W- 
fore the year last rnenthmed, he and his l^inczovian flock were 
not ,So<’inians, but Arians only. 

[5] This the Fnitariuns ai^knowledge, in the preface of 
their (’aiechi.siih as we fmve observed above: and it is con- 
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1 The History of the Socinians. 

;kt. XL The dexterity and perseverance of Faustus 
Socinus gave a new face to the sect of the Uni- 
iT n. which he became the zealous and in- 

dustrious patron. He was a man of true genius, 
but of little learning ; firm in his purposes, and 
lings of steady in his measures ; much inferior in know- 
j*‘“* ledge to his uncle Lselius, while he surpassed 
him greatly in courage and resolution. This emi- 
• nent sectary, after having wandered through seve- 
veral countries of Europe, settled, in the yeai’1571), 
among the Unitarians in Poland, and at his arrival 
there suffered many vexations and much opposi- 
tion from a considerable number of pereons, wlio 
looked upon some of his tenets as liighly erro- 
neous. And, indeed, it is evident, that the i*eli- 
gious system of Fuustus Socinus, which he is 
said to have drawn from the pa^icrs of his uncle 
Lielius, was much less remarkable for its sim- 
jiHcity than that of the Unitarians. He triumph- 
ed, Jiovvever, at last, over all the difficulties that had 
been laid in his way, by the power of his elo- 
quence, the spirit and address that reigned in his 
compositions, the elegance and gentleness of his 
manners, the favour and protection of tlie nobi- 
lity, which he had acquired by his happy talents 
and accoinplishments, and also by some lucky hits 
of fortune that favoured his enterprizes. By 
seizing the occasions when it was prudent to yield, 
and iinjiroving the moments that demanded bold 
resistance and firm resolution, he stemmed dexte- 
rously and courageously the torrent of opposition, 
and beheld the Unitarians submitting to his doc- 

finned by the writtjr ef the Kpintola de Vita Andr. Wissowatii, 
tv^hich is subjoined to the liibHolheca Ariti-Trin. of Saiulius. 
This writer tells us, that his sect were distinguislied by the 
denominations of Anabaptists and Arians; hut tliat all other 
Christian couiniiinities niid intlividiials in Poland were promis- 
cuously called (lirztwiHni, fniin the w<»rd Chrzest, ivliich sie^- 
uifies Haptisuu 
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trine, whicli they had before treated with indig- ci'nt. 

and contempt. They, in effect, laid aside 
all fends and controversies, and forinwl themselves 
into one comrnunily under his superintendeiicy WyW 
and direction [r]. 

XIl. Thus did Socinus introduce a consider- 'Hie uni- 
able change into the ancient Unitarian system, 
wnicfi, before nis time, wais ill digested, ill ex-pwibyst>- 
presst'd, and chargeable in many placi's Avith am-""'**’ 
biguity and incoherence*. He disguised its ineon- 
sistencMes, gave it an air of connexion, inetluHl, 
and eleganc»‘, and defended it with much iiuh-c 
dexterity and ari than had ever lu'Cn distxjA'cred 
by its former patrons And, accordingly, 

[u] St*f* Bayle’s Dii'liunary, at die arlit*!*' SorittUH, lorn. iv% jr* 

2741. — Saiitlii bitklioth. Anti-Trin. p. (i4 — Sam. Piv.ypc<>|>ii 
Vita Sofiiii, wliich i.s pr<4ixe<l to thu worksi of Sociiius. — Lumy^; 

Histoiro <hi Socniianiwim;, part 1. cli. xxiv. p. 101. part II. clt. 
xxii. p. :17.5, X:( . 

[//] HtMiri' it appears, tliai tho rnodoni Ftniiiriatis ar#* vory'* 
properly' callftl Socinians. l or uortaiiily' llio foriiiatioit and 
t‘Hlul)lislHot‘ht of that ontiivly owiitj^ to tho lahour?* 

of Ladiiis timl lainstiis SociiiUH. 4'lio forinor, itMlevd, who 
was imttnully' tiiiutroiis and inoHoliito, ditMi at Zurich, in the 
year l.‘)(>2, in the conninoilon of the Hcfornied clmirli, am! 
secmetl unwiHiinr to hiinstdf to tlatiycr, (tr U» sacrifice 

his repose, hy foundin^^ a new Hf*ct, that is, hy uppeai'iii}^ 
professedly' and openly in this enterprise. IVsidea, many <’ir- 
cuni.‘^tance‘< concur to rtMuler it highly prohable that he di<l 
not finish the religions sy stem of wdtich he had formed tin* plan, 
hut died, on the contr.iry, in a stale of uncertainty ami <io!iht 
with resptM't to «evt*ral points of no small importance, but, 
iiotwithstandiinr all this, he contributed much the ituititu* 
tion of the sect now under consideration, l or lit? colU^ctetl the 
materials that laustus afterwards digested and employetl 
vcith such dexterity and Hucceas, He secretly^ am! imperce|>- 
tibly excitetl dtmbts and w‘njp1ea in the minds of many* con* 
cerniug several doctrines genei-ally receivetl among i'ltristiana ; 
and, by several arguments fufaitist the divinity of (’hristt whidi 
he left hehtntl him commitfed to wntinu* he .so far seduceti, 
even after his tletith, the Anaiw in Poland, that they em- 
braced the commuiiion ntnl seiitimciita of those who look-* 
ed ujmn Clirisi a^i a mere man, created immetUateiy, like 
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csirr. the affairs of the Unitarians put on a new face. 
" *^ 1 . Under the auspidous protection of such a spirited 
a“<^ chie^ the little flock, that had 

a: j- - > been bitb4^tO :destitu,te of strength, resolution, and 
courage, gretir apace, and all of a sudden arose 
to a high decree of credit and influence. Its 
number was angmented |i}r proselytes of all ranks 
and orders. Of these, some were distinguished by 
their nobility^ others by their opulence, others 
by their addre^, and many by their learning and 
eloquence. All these contributed, in one way or 
another, to increase the lustre and to advance 
the interests of this rising community, and to 
support it against the multitude of adversaries 
which its remarkable prosperity and success had 
raised up against it from all quarters ; the rich 
maintained it by their liberality, the powerful by 
their patronage and protection, and the learned 
by their nnritings. But now the system of tlu? 
Unitarians, being thus changed and new-modelled, 
required a new confession of faith to make known 
its principles, and give a clear and full account of 
its present state. The ancient Catechism, which 
was no more than a rude and incoherent sketch; 
was therefore laid aside, and a new form of doc- 
trine was drawn up by Socinus himself. This 
fomi was corrected by some, augmented by others, 
and revised by all the Socinian doctors of any note ; 
and having thus acquired a competent degree of 


Adam, by (lod himself. What Ltelius had thus hei^im Faustus 
cai'ried on with vigour, and finislied witli success. It is indeed 
didicult, nay scarcely possible, to determine precisely what ma- 
terials he received from his uncle, and what tenet.s lie added him- 
self ; that he added several is plain enough. This difficulty arises 
from Ijcnce, that there are few writings of Lailius extant, and of 
those that bear his name some undoubtedly bfdong to other au- 
thors. We learn, however, from Faustus himself, tliat the 
doctrine he propagated with respect to the person of Clirist 
was, at least thf» greatest part of it, hroaclied by his uncle 
LieUus. 
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{Uioaracy aDd pecfectioa, was publi^ed aader tlie cent. 
title of the C^^ecbism of Baoow, and is irtiH con- 
eidered as the Confession of Faith of the whole 
sect. An unexpected circumstance crowned all 
the fortunate events that had happened to this 
sect, and seem^ to leave them nothing Cuither to 
desire \ and this was the zealous protection of Ja- 
cobus a Sienoo, to whom Raoow belonged. This 
new patron, separating himself from the Reformed 
clnircb, in the year 1^), embraced the doctrine 
and communion of tlie Sooinians, and almat two 
years after, erected in his own city, which he de- 
olai*(*d their metropolis, a public iwhool, designed 
as a seminary for their church, to form its inini- 
slcrs and pastors [c]. 

XIH. From Poland, Uie doctrine of Soeinns ivpmpv 
rna<le its way into Transylvania, in the year 1563,^,'“^*. 
and that, principally, by the credit and influence "«" >« 
of George Blandrata, a celebrated pliysician, whom ,! "llJa '*■ 
Sigismund, at that time sovereign of the country, Huiig«r) 
had invited to his court, in order to tlie restora- 
tion of hLs health. Blandrata was a man of uti- 
coininou address, had a deep knowledge of men 
and things, and was particularly acquainted nnth 
the manners, transactions, and intrigues of courts. 

He had brought with him a Socinian minister, 
whose name was Francis David, who seconded his 
efforts with such zeal, that, by their united solici- 
tations and labours, they cug^ed the prince, and 
the greatest part of the nobility, in tlieir cause, 
infected almost the whole jiroviuce with their 
errors, and obtained, for the ministers and mem- 
*ber8 of their communion, the privilege of profess- 
ing and propagating their doctrines in a public 
manner. The Batori, indeed, who were after- 
wards chosen dukes of Transylvania, were, by 

[f] See Wieaowatii Narratio de Separatione Unitamtum a 
Iteformatis, p. 214 , — LuhienieciitA, liiator. Reformatonfm. Polon 
lili. lii. c. 12. p. 240. 
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CENT, no means, prcgndiced in favour of the Socinians ; 

but that sect was grown So powerful by its num< 
“^^*”*ber8 and its influence, that they could not, in 
prudence, attempt to suppress it [^/3- Such also 
was the case with the successors of the Baton ; 
they desired ardently to extirpate this society, but 
never could bring this desire into execution ; so 
that to this day the Socinians profess their reli- 
gion publicly in this province, and, indeed, in it 
alone, and, relying on the protection of the laws, 
and the faith of certain treaties that have l)een 
made with them, have their churches and semi- 
naries of learning, and hold their ecclesiastical and 
religious assemblies, though exposed to pei'petual 
dangers and snares fk*om the vigilance of their 
adversaries About the same time the Soci- 
nians endeaivourcd to form settlements in Hun- 
gary [[A3 and Austria [i3 > hut these attcinjjts 
were defeated by the united and zealous opposi- 
tion both of the Homan Catholic and Refoinied 
eliurches. 

iioiiuiid XIV. No sooner had the Socinians obtained a 
happy settlement at Raeow, but the dic- 
tates of zeal and ambition suggested to them views 
of a still more extensive nature. Encouraged 
by the protection of men in power, and the suf- 
frages of men of learning and genius, they began 
to lay several plans for the enlaigemont of their 
eomnmuity, and meditated nothing less than the 

Cjf!] S<*o Sandii BihUoth. Anti-Trinit. p. 28. & .55.— Pauli 
DeliTPSseni Hintoria Ecclesia* lieforinata? m llungaria, p. ]47. — 
Mfliit. Sohmeizelii De Statu liUtlierano* in TransyUanin/ 

p. 55* — Laray, Hist, du Sorinianisine, part L di. xiii. p. — 
ShH^^ Rintor. Aug. Confeissionis, vul, ii, lib* vi. cap. vii. ]i. HI 7. 

r (tuatav. Georg. Zdtneri Ilistoria Cryjno-Swinismi Altor- 
iiiit, cap. ii. p* 357. 359. 

[A] Dabrezani Ilistor. Eeclesu Uoform. in Ilungaria, p. 
109. 

( t] Honr. Spondani Continuat. Auual. lbu*onii, ad a. 150H. n. 
uxiv, p, 701. 
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propagation of tbeir doctrine throng all the states cbnt. 
of Europe. The first step they took towards the 
execution of this pur|)08e was the publication of 
a considerable number of books, of which some 
were designed to illustrate and defend their lheo> 
logical system, and others to explmn, or rather to 
]>ervcrt, the sacred writings into a confonnity 
with their peculiar tenets. These liooks, which 
were comj>osed by the most subtile and artful 
d«tctoi-s of the sect, were printed at Racow, and 
dispersed willi the utmost industry and zeal 
tlirough different countries [ij. They also sent 
missionaries to several places, towards the con- 
clusion of this century, as appears evident from 
authentic records, in older to make proselytes, and 
to erei^t new congregations. Those missionaries 
schemed every way t|ualified to gain ci-edit to tlie 
(tauso in which they had ernliarked, as some of 
tliem were distinguished by the lustre of their 
birth, and others by tho extent of their learning, 
aud th<; jiovvers of tlieir eloquence ; and yet, not- 
withstanding these uncommon advantages, they 
failed almost every where in their attempts. A 
small congregation was founded at Dantzic, which 
subsisted, for some time, in a clandestine manner, 
and then gradually dwindled to nothing [/]. The 
first alteui[)ts to promote the cause of Socinianism 
in Holland were made by a person whose name 
was Erasmus Johanuis [»*]]• After him Chris- 

[A3 A fonsuleraUo number of these books were repuUwhed 
tojtotlier, iu the year 1658, in one great collection, consisting of 
six volumes in folio, under the tide of llibliotlicani Frurum Polo- 
norum. Tltere are, indeed, in diis collection ioBny pieces want- 
iiip, which were composed by die most eminent tesdeni of die 
sect ; but whiU ia diere published is, nevertheless, sufficieiit to give 
die attentive reader a clear idea of the doctrine of die Soi'iitiaas, 
and of the nature of their institution as a religioas community. 

[/j Gustev. Georg. Zeltneri Hist. Crypto-Socinismi Altorfini, 
p. 199. 

Sandius, HiWiotheca Anti-Trinit. p. 87. 

K K ‘2 
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ctvT. topber Ostorod, and Andrew Voidiovius, who 
were the main pillars of the sect, used their 
^htVi. ntinost endeavours to gain disciples and followex's 
in that country, nor were their labours wholly 
unsuccessful, though the zeal of the clergy and 
the vigilance of the magistrates prevented their 
forming any regular assemblies, and thus effectu- 
ally checked their progress [n], and hindered their 
party from acquiring any considerable degi*ee of 
strength and stability [o]. Socinianism did not 
meet with a better reception in Britain than in 
Holland. It was introduced into Germany by 
Adam Neuser, and other emissaries, who infected 
the palatinate with its errors, having entered into 
a league with the Ti’ansylvanians, at the critical 
period when the affairs of the Unitarians in 
Poland carried a dubious and unpromising aspect . 
But this pernicious league was soon detected, and 
the schemes of its authors entirely blasted and 
disconcerted ; upon whicli Neuser went into 
Turkey, and enlisted among the Janizaries [jo]. 
fbe main XV. Although the Socinians profess to believe 
^^.".p'^‘’*^that all our knowledge of divine tljings is derived 
solely from the Holy Scriptures, yet they main- 
tain, in reality, that the sense of Scripture is to be 
investigated and explained by the dictates of right 


ktciuian- 
irn. 


igP* [«] Brand in his History of the Reformation of the 
Netherlands, tells us, that Ostorod and Voidiovius were banished, 
and that their books were condemned to be burnt publicly by the 
hands of the common hangman. Accordingly, the pile was raised, 
the executioner iq)pi*oached, and the multitude was assembled, hut 
the books did not appear. Tlie magistrates, who were curiotis 
to peruse their cbntents, had quietly divided them among thetn- 
mlres and their friends. 

Zeltnerus, Hist; Crypto-Socinismi, Sic. p. 31. ^ 178. 

Buwdi. Gott. Stnivii Hist. Eceles. Falat. cap# viii. sect, 
liii. p. 214. — Altiug. Hist. Eccles. Palat. in Miegii Monum. 
Palat. p. 266— 337.— La Cmze, Dissertations Histonques, tom. 
i, p* 101. 127i compared with Bern. Kaupachius, his Preshytno- 
logia Aiistriaca, p. 113. where there is an account of John Mat- 
tliieus, who was concerned in these troubles. 
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reason, to which, of consequence, they attribute cent. 
a great influence in determining the nature, and 
unfolding the various doctnnes of religion. When 
their writings are perused with attention, they will 
bo found to attribute more to reason, in this 
matter, than most otlier Christian stieieties. For 
they fj-equently insinuate artfully, nay sometimes 
declare plainly, that the sacred penmen u'ere 
guilty of several mistakes, from a defect of me- 
mory, as M^ell as a want of capacity ; that they 
expressed their sentiments without either perspi- 
cuity or precision, and rendered the plainest 
things obscure by their pompous and diffuse Asiatic 
style ; and that it ivas therefore absolutely neces- 
sary to employ the lamp of human reason to east 
a light upon their doctrine, and to explain it in a 
manner conformable to truth. It is easy to see 
M'liat they had in view by maintaining propositions 
of this kind. They aimed at iiotliing less than the 
i'stablislnnent of the following general rule, t'iz. 

'riiat the history of the .lews and of Jesus Christ 
ivas indeed to he derived from the books of the 
Old and Mew Testament, and that it was not 
lawful to entertain the least doubt eoncenung the 
truth of this history, and the authenticity of these 
hooks in general ; hut that the particular doctrines 
which they contain were, nevertheless, to lie 
understood and explaiuetl in such a niaoner as to 
render them conformable to the dictates of reason. 
According to this representation of things, it is 
not thfe Holy Scripture which declares clearly 
and expressly what we are to believe conceniing 
the nature, counsels, and perfections of the Deity ; 
but it is human reason, wbicli shows us the 
system of religion that we ought to seek in, and 
deduce from, the divine oracles. 

XVI. This hindamentaJ printapleof Sodnianism Th* duo- 
will appear more dangerous and pernicious, vriien*|^”"" 
wo consider the sense in which the word lieasonofu»i*priik. 
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CENT, was undcrstoo4 by this sect. The pompous title 
of Rirght Reasbn was given, by the Socinians, 
^PAHT n. tiaeasure of intelligence and discernment, 
or, in other words, to that faculty of comprehend- 
ing and judging, which we derive from nature. 
According to this definition, the fundamental rule 
of the Socinians necessarily supposes, that no 
doctrine ought to be acknowledged as true in its 
nature, or divine in its origin, all whose parts are 
not level to the comprehension of the human 
understanding; and thatj whatever the Holy 
Scriptures teach concerning the perfections of 
God, his counsels land decrees, and the way of 
salvation, must be modified, curtailed, and filed 
down, in^suich a manner, by the transforming 
power of art and argument, as to answer the 
extent of our limited faculties. Those who adopt 
this singular rule must, at the same time, grant 
that the number of religions must be nearly equal 
to that of individuals. For as there is a great 
variety in the talents and capacities of different 
peroons, so what will appear difficult and abstruse 
to one, will seem evident and clear to another ; 
and thus the more disceniing and penetrating 
will adopt as divine truth, what the slow and 
superficial will look upon as an unintelligible 
jargon. This consequence does not at all alarm, 
the Socinians, whosuffertheir members to explain, 
in very different ways, many doctrines of the 
highest importance, and permit every one to follow 
his particular fancy in composing his thcdlogical 
system, provided they acknowledge, in general, 
the truth and autlienticity of the history of Christ, 
and adhere to the precepts tlie Gospel lays down 
for the regulation of our lives and actions, 
iiw fum XVII. In consequence of this leading maxim, 
the Socinians either reject without exceptiotj, or 
SociniMi- change and accommodate to their limited capa- 

ism. 
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all those doctrines relating to the nature of c pnt. 
God and of Jesus Christ, the plan of redeuiptioo, 
and the eternal rewards and punishments unfolded 
in the Gospel, which they either cannot coinpre- , 
hend, or consider as attended with considomhlc ~ ~ 
difficulties. The sura of their theology is as 
follows : “ God, who is infinitely more perfect ‘ 
than man, though of a similar bature in some 
respects, exerted an act of that jxiwer by which 
he governs all things ; in consequence of which 
an extraordinary person was born of fhe Virgin 
Mary. That person was Jesus Christ, whom 
fJod first translated to heaven by that portion of 
his divine power which is called the Holy Ghost ; 
and having instructed him fully there in the 
knowledge of his will, counsels, and designs, sent 
him again into this sublunary world, to promul- 
gate to mankind a new rule of life, inon» excellent 
than that under which they had formerly lived, 
to propagate divine truth by his ministry, and to 
confirm it by his death. 

“ Those who obey the voice of this Divine 
Teacher (and this obedience is in the power of 
every one whose will and inclination leads that 
way), shall one day be clothed with new bodies, 
and inhabit eternally those blessed regions, where 
God himself immediately resides, Su<*h, on the 
contrary, as are disobedient am! rebellious, shall 
undei^o most terrible and exquisite toniumts, 
which shall be succeeded by annihilation, or the 
total extinction of their being.” 

The whole system of Socinianism, when strip, 
ped of the embellishments and coinmcntarit*8 with 
which it has been loaded and disguised by its 
doctors, is really reducible to the few propositions 
now mentioned. 

XVllI. The nature and genius of the ,Sociniim tim momi 
theology has an immediate influence upon 
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CBtnc. moral system of that aect, and naturally leads its 
doctors to, confine their rules of morality and 
^ ^ external actions and duties of life. 

-, ,7 On the one hmid, they deny the influence of a 
divine spirit and power upon the minds of men ; 
and on the other, they acknowledge, that no 
mortal has such an empire over himself as to be 
able to suppr^ or extinguish his sinful propen- 
sities and corrupt desires. Hence they have no 
conclusion left, nut one, and that is, to declare all 
such true and worthy Christians, whose words and 
external actiohs are conformable to the precepts 
of the divine law. It is, at the same time, re- 
markable, that another branch of their doctrine 
leads directly to the utmost severity in what re- 
lates to life and manners, since they maintain, 
that the great end of Christas mission upon earth 
was to exhibit to mortals a new law, distinguished 
from all others by its unblemished sanctity and 
perfection. Hence it is, that a great number of 
the Socinians have fallen into the fanatical rigour 
of the ancient Anabaptists, and judged it abso- 
lutely unlawful to repel injuries, to take oaths, to 
inflict capital punishment on malefactors, to op- 
pose the despotic proceedings of tyrannical magi- 
strates, to acquire wealth by honest industry, and 
other things of that nature, But in this there 
is something extremely singular, and they are 
here, indeed, inconsistent with themselves. For 
while, in matters of doctrine, they take the great- 
est liberty with the expressions of Scripture, and 
pervert them, in a violent manner, to the defence 
of their peculiar tenets, they proceed quite other- 
wise when they oorae to prescribe rules of con- 
duct from the precepts of the Gospel ; for then 
they understand these precepts literally, and apply 
them without the least distinction of times, per- 
sons, and circumstances. 
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XIX. It must carefully be observed that the cent. 
Catechism of Racow, which most people look 
upon as the great standard of Socinianism, and as 
an accurate summary of the doctrine of that sect, 
is, in reality, no more than a collection of the po- n,, c,,,.. 
pular tenets of the Socinians, and by no means a«*'«nof 
just representation of the secret opinions ahd sen- 
timents of their doctors [<7]. The writings, there- 
fore, of these learned men must be perused with 
attention, in order to our knowing the bidden 
reasons and true principles from whence the doc- 
trines of the Catechism are derived. It is observ- 
able, besides, that, in this Catechism, many Soci- 
nian tenets and institutions, which might have 
contributed to render the sect still more odious, 
and to expose its internal constitution too much to 
public view, are entirely omitted ; so that it seems 
to have been less composed for tlie use of the So- 
cinians themselves, than to impose upon strangei-s, 
and to mitigate the indignation which the tenets 
of this community had excited in the minds of 
many [?•]. Hence it never obtained, among the 
Socinians, the authority of a public confession or 
rule of faith ; and hence the doctors of that sect 
were authorised to con-ect and contradict it, or to 
substitute another form of doctrine in its place. 

It is also observable, that the most eminent writers 
and patrons of the Socinians gave no clear or con- 
sistent account of the sentiments of that sect in 

[y] We have an account of the authors of this famous Cate- 
chism, aiui of the various success it met with, in tlie Couimentatio 
de Catechisi Racoviensi, pubUshe<l by Jo. And. Sdimidiuiji, in 
the year 1707. See also Koechieri Bibiiotb. llieolog. Synilio- 
lic».— A new edition of the Catechism itself, with a solid refu- 
tation of the doctrine it contains, wm published in Hvo. at 
Francfort and Leipsic, in the year 17S9, by the learned George 
Lewis Oeder. 

[7 ] This appears evident enough from their presenting a Latin 
tmnslation of this Catechism to James !. king of Great Britain, 
and a Gei maii one to the academy of ittemberg. 
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CENT, relation to ecclesiastical discipline and govern- 
merit, and the form of public worship. All that 
know is, that tJiey follow in these matters, 
generally speaking, the customs received in the 
Protestant churches [«]. 

The state of XX. The first founders and patrons* of this 
l^ng the were eminently distinguished by their learn- 
Socioians. iiig uud genius. Their successor’s, however, did 
not follow their steps in this respect, nor keep up 
the reputation they had universally obtained. The 
Unitarians in Poland seem to have had little am- 
bition of science. They gave no cncouragoment 
to learning or talents ^ and appeared little solicit- 
ous of having in their community subtile doctors 
and learned disputants. But when they per- 
ceived, on the one hand, that the success of their 
comnimiity required as able dtifenders as they 
had learned and ingenious adversaries ; and were 
so lucky, on the other, as to obtain the privilege 
of erecting scminai’ies of learning at Racovv and 
Lublin, they then changed their sentiments with 
respect to this matter, and became sensible of the 
necessity under which they lay, to encourage in 
their community a zeal for the sciences. This 
zeal increased greatly from the time that Faustus 
Sociuus undertook the restoration of their declin- 
ing credit, and put himself at the head of their 
tottering sect. At that time many persons, dis- 
tinguished by their birth, education, and talents. 


[«] This is manUest from a work composed by Peter Mors- 
covius, or Morscowsky, under' the following title ; “ Politia 
Ecclesiastics, (juam vulgo Agomla vocant, give forma Rcgimi* 
iiis exterioris Ecclesiarum Chnstianarum in Poloiiia, quae unum 
Deutii Patreni, per hlium cjus Uiiigenitum in Spiritu Sancto, 
coufitentur/’ Tliis work, which is divided into three books, 
was composed in the year 1642, and published in 4 to. at Nu- 
rcinbci’g, but a few years ago, by the learned Gcoi’ge Lewis 
Oeder. It is nieiuioned, by Saiulius, in bis Bibliotb. Anti- 
'J'rinit. p. 142. who says that it was drawn up for the use of the 
llclgic cbiucbes. 
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embraced its doctrine, and contributed to promote cknt. 
the love of science among its 0101111)011$. Then 
the youth were taught the rules of eloquence and 
rhetoric, and instructed in the impoitant branches 
of Oriental, Greek, and Latin literature. Nay, 
even tlfe secret paths of philosophy were opened, 
though their treasures were disclosed only to a 
few, who were selected, for that jmrpose, from the 
multitude. The Raeovian doctoii?, in coinplianeo 
with the sj)irit and taste of the ^c, chose Aristotle 
as their guide in philosophy, as appears evidently 
from the ethics of Crellius, aud other litemry re- 
cords of these times. 

XXL Notwithstanding this jwogi'css of philo-T''«f m*- 
sophy among the Socinians, their doctors seemed 
to reject its succours ire theology with ol) 8 tinacy‘'«™i“ 8 y' 
and disdain. They declare, in numberless places 
of their writings, that both in the inti'rjii’ctatiou 
of scripture, and in explaining and demonstrating 
the truth of religion in general, clearness and .sim- 
plicity are alone to be consulted, and no reganl 
paid to the subtiltii’s of philoso])hy and logic. 

And, indeed, had their doctoi-s and interpreU'rs 
followed in practi(;c this rule that they have laid 
down with so minrh ostentation in theory, they 
would have saved their adversaries, and peihaps 
themselves, much trouble. But this is by no 
means the case. For, in the greatest part of their 
theological productions, their pretended simpli- 
city is frequently accompanied with much sub- 
tilty, and with the most refined intricacies of sci- 
entific art. And, what is still more inexcusable, 
they reason with the greatest dexterity and acute- 
ness concerning those subjects, which, (as they 
surpass the reach of the human undei-sfandiiig) are 
generally received among other Christians, as 
facts, confirmed by the most respectable testimony, 
and consequently as matters of pure faith, while 
they discover little sagacity, or strength of judg- 
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CEKT. merit, in those discussions which are within the 
sphere of reason, and are properly amenable to its 
M»T u? tribunal. They are acute where they ought to be 
W silent, and they reason awkwardly where sagacity 
and argument are required. These are certainly 
great inconsistencies ; yet they proceed frftm one 
and the same principle, even the maxim universally 
received in this community, that all things that 
surpass the limits of human comprehension are to 
be entirely banished from the Christian religion. 
The divi- XXII. It has been already observed, that the 
3ocinian** Unitarians had no sooner separated themselves 
ind their from the Reformed churches in Poland, than they 
"trover, bccamc a prey to intestine divisions, and were split 
ie>. into several factions. The points of doctrine that 
gave rise to these divisions related to the dignity 
of Christ’s nature and character, the lawfulness 
of infant-baptism, the ])ersonality of the Holy 
Ghost, to w'liich wore added several alterations, 
concerning the duties of life and the rules of con- 
duct that were obligatory on Christians. The 
sects produced by these divisions were not all 
equally obstinate. Some of them entertained 
pacific dispositions, and seemed irudined towards a 
reconciliation. But two j>articularly maintained 
tenaciously their sentiments, and persisted in their 
separation j these were the Budiifeans and the 
Farnovians. The fonder were so called from their 
Buanmms. leader Simon Budnseus, a man of considerable 
acuteness and sagacity, who, more dexterous than 
the rest of his brethren in deducing consequences 
from their principles, and perceiving plainly the 
conclusions to which the peculiar principles of 
Lselius Socinus naturally led, denied flatly all 
kinds of religious worship to .lesu^ Christ. Nor 
did Budnieus stop herq ; in order to give a more 
specious colour to this capital error. and to main- 
tain it upon consistent grounds, he asserted that 
Christ was not begotten by any extraordinary act 
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of divine power, but that be was born like other cent. 
men, in a natural way. This hypothesis, however 
conformable to the fundamental principle of Soci- ' 
nianism, appeared intolerable and impious to the 
greatest part of that community. Hence Hudnams, 
who had gained over to his doctrine a great Jiumbcr 
of proselytes in Lithuania and Russian Poland, 
was deposed from his ministerial functions in the 
year 1.08 f, and publicly excommunicated with all 
Ins disciples. It is said, however, that he after- 
wards abandoned his peculiar arid oflensive sen- 
timents, and was again re-admitted to the c<nn- 
munion of that s('Ct pj. 

XXIII. This hei-etical doctrine, wliieh had "n* wmi- 
created so much trouble to Budiueus, was soon 
after adopted by Francis Davides, a 
wlio w}is the superintendant of the Socinian 
churches in Transylvania, and wlio opposed, withu*". 
the greatest ardour am! obstinacy, the custom ol 
oflFering up ]>rayers and divine wi»rsliij> to Jesus 
Clirist.* Several methods were us('d to n'claiin 
him from this offensive error. Blamlrata em- 
ployed all the ]»ower of his elmpience for this 
punmse, and, to render his reuionstrune<‘s still 
more effectiial, sent for Faiistus .Socinus, who went 
a<!Cordingly into Transylvania, in the yctU 
and seconded his arguments and exhortations witli 
the utmost zeal and persevcrartce. But Davides 
remained unmoved, and was, in consequence ot 
this obstinate adherence to his error, thrown into 
prison by Christopher Bathory, prince of Iran- 


r#T See Sandii Bibliotli. Anti-Trinit. p. .54, .5.5 — Epi^tola de 

Vita Wiwowatii, p. 22 G.— KiBgcltauI)e’s (iontiai..l)iss.,-rtat.on on 

the Polish Bibles, p. 144. 152.— Samuel Crelhus. the most ieanied 
Socinian of our times, looks upon Adam Neuser*. who W 
nished on sccoiint of his erroneous sentiments, to have been the au- 
thor of this doctrine which is so derogatory from tlie digiuty “'Je- 
sus Clirist. See Crellii Thesaur. Episl. Crozian. tom. i. p. 1 U • 


* See sect. xir. of this 
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CENT, sylvania, where he died in the year in an 

advanced age [mJ. This his unhappy fate did not, 
i>AiiT ir. however, extinguish the controversy to which his 
'■j doctrine had given rise. For h(i left beliind him 
discijiles and friends, who strenuously maintained 
his sentiments, stood firm against the opposition 
that was made to them, and created much unea- 
siness to Socinus and his followers in Lithuania 
and Poland. Tlio most eminent of these were 
Jacob Palaiologus, of the isle of Chio, who was 
burnt at Rome, in the year 1585 ; Christian 
Francken, who had disputed in person with 
Socinus ; and .John Sommer who was master 
of the academy of Claiisenhurg [;/;]. This little 
sect is branded by the Soci>iian writers with the 
ignominious appellation of Semi-Jiidaizers [y]]. 

[[w*] SandiiiR, IVililioth. Anti-Tvinit. p. 55, 5G — Faust, Socin. 
0])f*r. torn. i. p. 353. 395. torn. ii. p. 713. 771. vvIifh* thorc is an 
jKT-ount of his conffu'oiicp ami dispute with hVaricJs Davides. — 
Stan. Luliienierii Iliator. Reform. Polonicje, lib. iii. r. xi. p. 228. 

[w"\ 8oo Sandius, lor. r\U p. 57, 58. Tlie dispute Ix'Uvecn 
Socinus and Fmmdve.n is relat(3d at large in the wt>rks of the for- 
mer, tom. ii, p. 7()7. 

[,r] Claiisenhurg, otherwise Coloswar, is a town in Tran- 
sylvania, extremely populous and well fortified. The Socinians 
have hero a public school and a printing-house ; and their coin- 
nmnity in this ])lace is very numerous. Till the year 1603, they 
^ere in possession of the cathedral, whicli was then taken from 
them and given to the Jesuits, whose college and church they had 
pullml down. 

[ 7/3 Faustus Socinus wrote a particular treatise against the 
Semi-Judaizers, which is published in the second volume of his 
works, p. 804*. It is, however, worthy of observation, that the 
motive, which engaged Socinus and his friends to employ so much 
pains and labour in the suppression of this faction, was not a per- 
suasion of the pernicious tendency of its doctrines or peculiar no- 
tions. On the contrary, Socinus himself expressly acknowledges, 
that this controversy turns upon matters of vei*y little importance, 
by declaring it, ns his opinion, that praying or offering up divine 
woi*8hip to Christ is not necessary to salvation. Thus, in hi.s an- 
Hwer to Wujeck, (0pp. tom. ii. p. 538.) he expresses himself in the 
following manner ; “ The Christian, wliose faith is so great iis to 
ohemirage liini to make his addresses habitually and directly to 
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XXIV. The Fnrnovians were treated by the cknt. 
Socinians with much more indulgence. They 
were neitlier excluded from the communion of 
the sect, nor obliged to renounce their |>eculiar v 
tenets ; they wer<‘ only exhorted to coiu-eal tlu*in 
jirudently, and not to publish or propagate them vian 
in their discourses from the pul|>it [zj. This 
parti<;ular hraiudi of tlie Socinian cornmunity wsis 
socallcid from Stanislaus Farnovius, or I arnesius, 
who was onf»:aj^e<l hy (ironesins to prtdcr the Ariaii 
system to that of the Socinians, and t unse<|uently 

tlio Siipromo Birmp;, mid wlio stamletli not in nood of tlm comfort 
tliat dows from tin; invocation of Christ his hrothtn*, who was 
liMnj>t<?d in all thint^s like as ho is, iliai Cdirlstian is i oi ohliLnsl to 
call upon tin? naino of Jesns, hy prayer <ir .sn|>pllciitioii *.'* Ac- 
cordiiiLdy, tlioiofon*, to tin? opinion of Socimis, thoso who lay 
aside all re^^*lrd to Christ as an interc(*Hsor, ainl a<hlress tlieinselveH 
directly to (lod alone^, have? a L^rentor nn?asure of faith than olliers. 
l>ut, if this be so, why did In* oppose with such veln*niern*e and 
animosity the sentim(*nt of Davides, who, in ed'ect, did no more 
than exhort all Cliristiaiis to address themselves direetly and im- 
mediately to the I^allnn? lien* there appears to In? a strihini; 
imuinsislertcy. W e find also Luhieniecius, in his Mistor. |{4‘f<ir- 
inat, Poloni(\'p, lih. iii. can. xi. p. speakinir likditly enoii^rh of 
this controversy, and repres<*ntiiii^ it as a matter of very little 
inoinent; whence In? sa\s, that in Transylvania there was imicli 
ado ahont iiotliiiej- f. IVom all thi>, then, it appears manifest, 
that Socimis and liis followers w'ere inon* artful than in'..;fnuouH 
in tin'll* proct'edinirs with respect to Davides. Tln‘y pers<*«ajt(*d 
liini and his followers, lest, hy tolerating his diwtnin*, they shoiihl 
increase the odium under which they already lay, and draw upon 
themselves anew the resi’.nimciit of other Cdirisiian churches, 
while, in tlieir private jud^nient, they look<*d upon this very diH?- 
triin* and its professors as tv'ortliy of toleration and inilul^^enee. 

[^] Epistola de Vita Wissotvatii, p. — Kra^rnus dohannis 

(as we are informed hy Sandins, Bililioth. Anti-1 rinit. p. 87.) 
w^as admitted professor of divinity in the Soeinian academy, at 
Clauseiihur^, on condition that, in his public discoiirst's, he shotdd 
never say any thing* of Clirist s )mving existed b(?fore the Virgin 
Mary. 

* Quod SI quis tanta est fide pra'dittis, ul ad lX*urn ipsiirn perpetuo recta 
accedere audval, ncc consolaiione, qua? es Chrisli Fratrin hui per omnia 
tentati invocatione proficisciliir, indigeat, hie non opus habol, ut Christum 
invocet. | Fluctus in simpulo excitatm esse. 
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asBserted that Christ had been engendered, or 
produced, out of nothing, by the Supreme Being, 
before the ci*eation of this terrestrial globe. It 
is not so easy to say, what his sentiments were con- 
cerning the Holy (Jhost ; all we know of that 
matter is, that he warned his disciples against 
paying the tribute of religious worship to that 
divine spirit {a}. Farnovius separated from the 
other Unitarians, in the year l.'rbS, and v^'as 
followed, in this schism, by several persons emi- 
nent on account of the extent of their learning 
and the influence of their rank, such as Martin 
Czechovicius, Niemoiovius, Stanislaus Wisnowius, 
Jolm Falcon, George Schoman, and othera. They 
did not, however, form themselves into a stable or 
permanent sect. The lenity and indulgence of 
the Socinians, together with the dexterity of their 
disputants, brought many of them back into the 
bosom of the community they had deserted, and 
considerable number's were dispersed or regained 
by the prudence and address of Faustus Socinus. 
So that at length the whole faction, being de- 
prived of its tjjiief, who died in the year Kil.'J, was 
scattered abroad and reduced to nothing [/>]. 


[a] Sandiu.s. Bibliotli. p. 52. h passim. 

p/] We omit here an enumeration of the more famous Sociriian 
writers who flourished in this rentuiy, because the i^reatcist part 
of them have already been mentioned in the course of this history. 
The rest may be easily collected from Saudius. 
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